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More  Space  For  News  Interpretation 
Commended  By  Editors^  Society 


eed  For  Thorough  Public  Understanding  of  the  Era’s  Complexities 
Theme  of  Several  Addresses — Bellamy  and  Other  Officers  Re-elected 


HE  “What’s  It  All  About?”  fan- 
_  tasy  that  is  sweeping  bewildered 
/America  was  recognized  by  every 
peaker  who  addressed  the  American 
'  "ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Wash- 
on  April  28  and  29.  Discussions 
rom  the  floor,  too,  tended  to  be  critical 
if  the  interpretative  functions  of  the 
press,  little  recognition  being  given  to 
Ihe  tremendous  increase  in  explanatory 
inaterial  that  has  been  added  to  spot 
news,  especially  since  the  depression, 
it  was  a  smaller  meeting  than  tfie 
lormal  for  the  Society,  and  the  program 
vas  curtailed  from  three  days  to  two 
ind  the  annual  banquet  gave  way  to  an 
nformal  luncheon— concessions  to  hard 
imes  that  in  no  way  abated  the  intense 
iiterest  in  purely  craft  problems,  but 
ather  emphasized  it. 

Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor  of  the 
^Intland  Plain  Dealer,  was  elected  to 
1  full  term  as  president.  He  has’  served 
n  that  office  for  several  months,  serv¬ 
ing  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Fred 
'nller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  re¬ 
igned.  Other  officers  were  elected  as 
allows : 

First  vice-president.  Grove  Patterson, 
'oledo  Blade;  second  vice-president, 
farvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  lour¬ 
ed;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago 
ribune;  secretary,  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
uffalo  News. 

The  four  directors  whose  terms  ex- 
were  re-elected  for  three-year 
:riods,  as  follows:  Mr.  Patterson; 
/illiam  Allen  White,  Emporia  Gazette; 
avid  Lawrence,  Consolidated  Press; 
id  Mr.  Kirchhofer. 

The  sentiments  of  the  attending  edi- 
rs  was  fairly  well  crystallized  in  the 
Idrcss  of  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the 
alumbia  School  of  Journalism.  Dean 
ckerman  presOTted  a  list  of  19  indict- 
tnts  laid  against  the  press  by  people 
had  interviewed  during  the  past 
and  in  the  course  of  his  45- 
inute  address,  admitted  some,  refuted 
tiers,  demurred  to  a  few  and  branded 
e  with  the  short  and  ugly  word.  His 
inarks,  printed  substantially  in  full  on 
other  page,  provoked  a  spirited  dis- 
ssi<m,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that 
w^papers  shoujd  seek  the  “impiossible” 
editorial  achievement,  developing  a 
Sree  of  omniscience  within  the  staff 
d  omnipotence  over  all  sorts  of  in- 
i^tion  held  by  experts  among  their 
toers,  and  emphasizing  again  individ- 
*  editorial  achievement. 

The  success  of  broadcasting  and  of 
we  magazine  in  purveying  interpreta- 
'e  news  was  referred  to  by  several 
takers,  the  general  idea  meeting  ap- 
Dval  and  cemparatively  little  atten- 
«  being  paid  to  the  patent  defects  of 
t  interpretive  job  as  performed  by 
speaker,  former 
^tor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Wichita, 

.  suggested  as  an  ideal  that  every 
w  re-written  so  that  its 
rier  be  sharpened  both  for  the 
nespapef  men  han- 
i^larir  Allen  suggested  that 

eht  il  interpretative  comment 
?s  ‘’y  the  fact  that 

^  separate 

and  that  apparently  unrelated 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


statements  of  fact  are  not  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  mind  of  the  editorial  writer 
and  upon  the  printed  page  for  the 
reader.  His  address  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 


Panl  Bellamy 

The  interpretation  theme  was  further 
carried  out  when  a  large  group  of  the 
Society’s  members  held  a  private  ses¬ 
sion  with  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  Friday  evening.  Sitting 
in  the  second-floor  oval  room,  amid  the 
ship  models  and  marine  prints  collected 
by  the  President,  the  editors  heard  Mr. 
Roosevelt  outline  in  a  30-minute  in¬ 
formal  “off-the-record”  talk  what  his 
Administration  has  accomplished  to 
date,  and  what  it  hopes  to  do  in  the 
immediate  future.  While  none  of  the 
information  was  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion,  it  served  the  end  of  relating  one 
to  the  other  the  Administration  policies 
borne  by  the  succession  of  SOO-word 
messages  to  Congress,  and  of  these 
policies  to  the  forthcoming  international 
economic  and  disarmament  conferences. 
While  the  President  discussed  his  affairs 
conversationally  and  frankly,  he  did  not 
reveal  any  circumstantial  detail  of  his 
conferences. 

Still  on  the  interpretative  trail,  the 
Society  adopted  at  its  closing  session  the 
following  resolution: 

“Whereas,  The  procession  of  na¬ 
tional  events,  significant,  complex,  and 
colorful,  is  moinng  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  other  period  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  world;  and 

“Whereas,  There  is  new  evidence 
that  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of 
life  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  ip  pub¬ 
lic  affairs; 

“Resolved,  That  it  be  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  this  Society  that  editors 
should  devote  a  larger  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  space  to  explanatory  and  inter¬ 
pretative  news  and  to  presenting  a  back¬ 
ground  of  information  which  will  enable 
the  average  reader  more  adequately  to 


understand  the  movement  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  events.” 

The  next  resolution,  somewhat  cog¬ 
nate,  when  introduced  by  Chairman 
Grove  Patterson  of  the  resolutions  com¬ 
mittee,  met  a  less  happy  fate.  It  was 
tabled  after  a  sharp  debate,  the  majority 
refusing  to  commit  the  Society  to  the 
statement  that  newspapers  had  lulled 
the  people  into  an  unreal  and  false 
economic  security  and  that  their  policy 
had  tended  to  keep  from  readers  the 
truth  about  the  economic  and  financial 
status  in  various  local  situation,  and 
calling  upon  American  editors  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  “readers  will  not  be  deceived 
and  that  editors  owe  it  to  readers  to 
face  the  facts  and  deal  honestly  with 
those  facts.” 

In  the  discussion,  several  editors  de¬ 
clared  that  they  had  not  reported  fully 
the  whole  circumstances  of  bank  failures 
and  justified  their  course  on  the  ground 
that  full  publicity  at  a  time  when 
“smaller  banks  were  falling  like  domi¬ 
noes”  would  have  laid  leading  banks, 
“as  strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,” 
in  ruins. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  Watertown  (N. 
Y.)  Times,  held  that  the  resolution  in¬ 
dicted  the  good  record  held  by  most 
newspapers  during  the  bank  crisis,  and 
Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  declared  that  it  was  to  the  credit 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country 
that  during  all  this  period  of  depression, 
editors  had  used  discretion  and  had  not 
told  the  people  all  the  facts  that  they 
knew. 

The  motion  to  table,  proposed  by  S. 
M.  Williams,  Ridder  Newspapers,  was 
carried  inva  voce.  Another  motion  by 
Mr.  Williams,  which  was  also  carried, 
gave  the  directors  power  to  expunge 
from  the  minutes  such  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  banking  resolution  as  they 
deemed  advisable.  The  directors  did  not 
delete  any  of  the  debate  from  the  re¬ 
ported  transcript. 

Another  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  commending  the  editors  to 
the  support  of  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  re-establishment  of  normally 
happy  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
was  lost,  the  general  feeling  being  that 
it  plunged  the  Society  too  far  into  a 
quasi-political  matter. 

With  Casper  S.  Yost,  founder  of  the 
Society  and  its  first  president,  absent, 
because  of  illness  in  his  family,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  organization’s  history, 
Mr.  Patterson’s  committee  proposed 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  carried: 

“Deeply  sensible  of  the  great  and 
continuing  senrice  of  the  beloved  founder 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  conscious  of  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  him;  constantly  aware  of  his 
sincerity,  his  unselfishness,  his  gentle¬ 
ness  and  the  charm  of  his  personality; 
grateful  for  his  wide  influence  in  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs,  an  influence  ever  exerted 
on  the  side  of  the  ideals  of  true  states¬ 
manship,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
Society  extend  to  Mr.  Casper  S.  Yost 
and  to  Mrs.  Yost  their  heartiest  felicita¬ 


tions  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  celebrated  this 
year,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
Society  express  their  deep  regret  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Yost  from 
this  annual  meeting,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  illness  of  his  son,  which 
makes  such  absence  imperative.” 

Another  resolution  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  National 
Press  Club  for  its  hospitality  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  meeting  place  and  generous 
entertainment,  and  to  William  J.  Don¬ 
aldson,  superintendent  of  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  his  “expert  facilitation”  of  the  meet¬ 
ing’s  proceedings.  It  was  carried  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Another  complimentary  resolution 
recognized  the  services  to  journalisnv 
of  President  Walter  Williams  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  in  the  following 
terms : 

“Whereas,  This  Society  is  mindful 
of  the  vital  contribution  to  American 
journalism  made  by  a  great  pioneer 
organization,  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 

“Whereas,  The  Society  is  further 
mindful  of  the  extraordinary  individual 
contribution  to  the  profession  made  by 
the  president  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Walter  Williams,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Society  extend 
its  felicitations  to  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  to  Dr.  Williams  on  the  occasion  of 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the  School,  to 
be  celebrated  during  the  24th  annual 
Journalism  Week  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
May  1  to  6,  1933.” 

A  joint  communication  from  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  schools  of  journalism  was  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  resolutions  comnut- 
tee  by  Prof.  William  L.  Mapel,  of 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  .vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  as  follows: 

“The  members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
and  the  member  schools  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  greatly  appreciate 
the, interest  and  cooperative  attitude  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  toward  their  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  value  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  Society.  We 
feel  that  a  close  relationship  between 
editors  of  America  and  teachers  of 
journalism  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  we  regret  that  more  teachers  could 
not  accept  the  invitation  to  be  present 
at  this  annual  meeting.  We  welcome 
your  criticism  and  advice,  and  we  hope 
we  are  making  some  small  contribution 
to  the  task,  which  is  both  yours  and 
ours,  of  making  better  newspapers.” 

In  the  way  of  organization  laws,  the 
Society  made  only  one  change,  empower¬ 
ing  the  directors  to  fix  the  annual  dues 
at  any  level  they  deem  necessary.  The 
dues  had  been  fixed  in  the  constitution 
at  $25  a  yrar,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  permit  a  downward  re¬ 
vision  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
present  rate  is  too  expensive  for  the 
current  budgets  of  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members.  The  generally  expressed 
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opinion  was  that  changing  the  fixed 
dues  would  have  small  effect  upon  the 
membership. 

Possible  amendment  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  being  informally  considered  by 
the  Board,  Editor  &  Publisher  learns, 
in  an  effort  to  get  some  new  blood  into 
the  directorships.  As  President  Bel¬ 
lamy  remarked  in  announcing  the  re- 
election  of  four  directors,  the  Society 
evidently  does  not  believe  in  “new 
deals”  and  all  of  its  living  ex-presidents 
are  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 
It  is  believed  to  be  Mr.  Bellamy’s  idea 
that  the  Society  should  give  members 
who  have  long  taken  an  active  interest 
in  its  affairs  a  chance  to  assume  places 
of  leadership,  and  to  that  end,  he  in¬ 
formed  his  fellow  directors  in  their 
organization  meeting  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  presidency  for  only  one  year. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  former 
presidents  be  organized  into  an  advisopr 
council,  keeping  their  experience  avail¬ 
able  for  the  benefit  of  the  organization, 
but  also  making  room  on  the  board  for 
new  directors.  The  secretary  was  given 
the  assignment  of  preparing  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Continuation  of  the  Society  Bulletin 
along  present  lines  was  also  approved 
by  the  body. 

Speakers  at  the  closing  luncheon  were 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  and 
former  Senator  George  H.  Moses.  Miss 
Perkins  alluded  generally  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  regulation  upon  which  industry 
seems  about  to  enter,  and  received  gen¬ 
erous  applause  for  her  views.  Senator 
Moses’  remarks  were  in  his  familiar 
satiric  vein. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  next  ten  years  to  the 
development  of  sound  administrative 
machinery,”  Secretary  Perkins  said, 
“administrative  machinery  which  re¬ 
quires  consultation  with  the  governed 
before  government  is  imposed  upon 
them,  which  gives  to  the  governed  in 
the  particular  regulation,  some  voice  in 
our  own  government.  Just  as  we  have 
always  accept^  in  this  country  the 
political  doctrine  that  you  must  have 
the  assent  of  the  governed  in  our  larger 
political  requirements,  so  I  think  we 
must  arrange  our  new  administrative 
machinery,  if  such  great  burdens  are  to 
be  impost  upon  it  as  seem  to  be  con¬ 
templated  in  some  quarters  today — we 
must  be  sure  that  in  that  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  there  is  the  technique 
established  not  only  by  precedent  but 
by  law  which  will  be  certain  that  all 
piuTies  at  interest  are  given  a  fair 
hearing  and  are  given  their  proper  and 
due  weight. 

“One  in  my  position  hears  a  great 
many  suggestions  of  turning  industry 
over  to  the  owners  of  the  industries  to 
regulate  as  they  see  fit.  Those  of  you 
who  are  experienced  newspaper  people 
can  easily  imagine  the  state  of  society 
which  would  come  about  if  there  were 
no  defense  of  the  public  interest  and  no 
voice  of  labor  in  the  management  of 
these  great  industrial  enterprises,  if 
boards  were  appointed  to  regulate  a 
whole  industry,  a  whole  textile  industry, 
we  will  say,  or  the  whole  steel  industry 
or  the  whole  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
and  agree  upon  prices,  wages,  hours,  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  without  the  inter¬ 
position  of  some  influence  that  repre¬ 
sented  the  public  interest  .*»nJ  tl:e  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who  work  in  those 
industries. 

“Now  in  the  Federal  Departmenr  of 
Labor,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  you  what  I  think  are 
important  things.  First  of  all.  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  building  up 
quickly  and  ecooomically  a  useful  and 
practical  public  employment  system,  and 
when  I  say  a  practical  one,  I  mean  one 
that  can  function  quickly  and  easily  and 
effectively  to  bring  about  an  interchange 
between  those  who  want  work  and  thoM 
who  have  work  to  give.  To  make  it 
practical  it  must  Iw  thoroughly  co¬ 
operative  with  the  states  who,  after  all, 
have  the  primary  function  of  doing  the 
placement  work. 

“The  Federal  Government  must  come 
in  only  as  an  aid  to  the  states  in  doing 
what  they  want  to  do  and  the  Federal 


Government  should  set  up  an  independ¬ 
ent  agency  only  in  those  states  wl’.ere 
for  some  reason  or  other  there  is  no 
disposition  to  set  up  a  free  public  em¬ 
ployment  bureau.  In  those  cases  it  is 
possible  that  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  set  up  a  free  public  enqiloy- 
ment  bureau  for  the  purposes  of  demon¬ 
strating  how  useful  it  can  be  and  show¬ 
ing  the  technic  of  carrying  it  on. 

"You  know  how  important  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  in  giving  them 
accurate,  true,  scientific,  unprejudiced 
information  with  regard  to  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  solution  of  their  problems, 
not  only  their  economic  problems  but 
their  actual  physical  problems.  So,  too, 
it  is  my  conception  that  there  ought  to 
be  developed  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  an  administrative  procedure 
which  will  give  to  working  people  and 
to  any  others  who  are  interested,  accu¬ 
rate  and  concise  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  industrial  poisons,  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  the  various  systems  of  regula¬ 
tion  of  hours,  proper  organization  for 
proper  industrial  regulations  between 
employer  and  employee.  In  other  words, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  for  the 
working  people  of  this  nation  a  service 
similar  to  the  service  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  farm¬ 
ers. 

“All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  great 
disparity  between  the  industrial  laws  of 
the  northern  industrial  states  and  the 
southern  industrial  states,  and  those  of 
you  who  know  the  textile  situation  at 
all  intimately  have  been  made  only  too 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  tex¬ 
tiles  alone,  that  kind  of  competitien  has 
become  a  very  serious  elemer-.t  in  the 
destruction  of  whole  communities  in  our 
northern  states  where  there  has  been  a 
definite  moving  forward  of  the  whole 
body  politic  toward  modern  standards 
of  humanitarian  conduct  of  industry. 

“1  want  to  call  these  things  to  yopr 
attention  because  you  are  people  whose 
understanding  of  these  problems  is  of 
great  significance.  There  are  those  of 
us  in  Washington  today  who  think  that 
the  newspapers  perhaps  run  the  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  elected  officials. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  about 
that,  but  in  any  event  there  should  be 
a  cooperative  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  be¬ 
tween  those  who  have  imposed  upon 
them  certain  duties  and  obligations  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  oeople.  The 
newspapers  make  perhaps  the  best 
liaison  officer  that  it  is  possible  to 
create.” 

{Additional  reports  on  Society  of 
Editors  meeting  unll  be  found  on  pages 
9, 10,  11.  12.) 

HEARST  70  YEARS  OLD 

William  Randoli^  Hearst  received 
hundreds  of  congratulatory  telegrams  at 
his  estate  in  San  Simeon,  Cal.,  April 
29,  the  occasion  being  the  publisher’s 
70th  birthday.  Mr.  Hearst  was  reported 
as  being  in  good  health  and  high  spirits. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  9-15 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
sixth  annual  good-will  tour. 

May  11-12 — Michigan  Women’s 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Holly. 

May  11-12 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

May  12-13 — Southern  Illinois  Ed¬ 
itorial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Sparta,  IlL 

May  12 — Eastern  Iowa  Publishers 
Assn.,  meeting,  DeWitt,  Iowa. 

May  14-19 — Manufacturers  Mer¬ 
chandise  Advertising  Assn.,  Inc., 
meeting.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 

May  15 — Assn,  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  one-day  executive  con¬ 
ference,  auditorium,  McGraw-HUl 
Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

May  16-17 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  19 — Louisiana  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Monroe,  La. 

May  20 — Advertising  Affiliation, 
one-day  meeting,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont. 

May  21 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  annual  meeting,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

May  23-25 — Lithographic  Na¬ 
tional  Assn.,  convention.  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 


Arthur  Brisbane  was  among  the  Hearst 
men  at  San  Simeon  on  the  day. 


HOWARD,  COOPER  TO  ORIENT 

Scripps-Howard  Chairman  and  A.P. 

General  Manager  Sail  from 
Vancouver 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  were  scheduled 
to  sail  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  May  6 
on  trips  to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  making  the  trip,  which 
has  long  b^n  deferred,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  A.P.  bureaus  in  the  Orient. 
He  will  visit  Yokohama,  Tokio,  Shan¬ 
ghai,  Manila  and  Honolulu,  although  his 
itinerary  had  not  been  definitely  made 
when  he  left  New  York.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  never  visited  the  A.  P.’s  Far  East¬ 
ern  bureaus,  and  the  A.P.  board  has 
been  anxious  that  he  do  so.  The  trip 
had  been  planned  for  two  years.  Mrs. 
Cooper  is  accompanying  him. 

Mr.  Howard  is  making  the  trip  to 
observe  political  conditions.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told.  Accompanying 
Mr.  Howard  is  Ben  Foster,  Jr.,  his 
assistant.  They  are  expected  to  return 
in  July. 


BILL  PROTECTS  WRITERS 

A  bill  relieving  newspapermen  from 
the  obligation  of  revealing  news  sources 
to  any  court  or  grand  jury  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legisla¬ 
ture. 
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‘NEW  DEAL’  SATIRIZED 
AT  GRIDIRON  DINNER 


President  Roosevelt  and  Former  Sst- 
retary  Mills  Guests  of  Honor — 
Charles  G.  Ross  Is  Inaugu¬ 
rated  as  President 


By  George  H.  Manning 

( tVashington  Corretpondent, 
Editos  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1— Satj. 
izing  the  “New  Deal”  in  songs  ag 
skits,  the  Gridiron  Club  gave  Prts- 
dent  Rooseveh  i 


Charles  G.  Ross 

Kemal 


glimpse  of  hi 
a  d  m  i  n  i  stratks 
through  comic- 
ally  distortii 
glasses  at  its  ta 
ditional  annui 
banquet  here  lai 
Saturday  night. 

“Sweet  A*, 
line”  was 
propriated  as  the 
theme  song  of  th 
new  deal,  whidi 
was  representd 
as  being  able  ti 
show  Mussoli^ 
Pasha  a  “fe» 


Hitler,  and 
tricks.” 

A  distinguished  list  of  guests  is 
eluded,  in  addition  to  the  Preside^ 
Vice-President  Garner,  Speaker  of  tit 
House  Rainey,  Chief  Justice  Charta 
Evans  Hugfies,  the  Ambassadors  ef 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  Spaia 
Poland  and  Cuba,  the  Governors  of 
Massachusetts,  Indiana  and  Utah,  Cw 
gressional  leaders  and  prominent  news 
papermen. 

Charles  G.  Ross,  Washington  corre 
spondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dip 
patch  and  1932  Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
was  inaugurated  as  the  new  presidoB 
of  the  club  and  gave  the  keynote  sp«di 
of  the  dinner. 

“The  new  deal  is  upon  us,”  Mr.  Rob 
declared,  “and  from  the  hand  of  tht 
dealer  the  cards  fly  with  baffling  speed 
The  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye,  get- 
tlemen,  but  it  is  not  quicker  than  tie 
‘ayes’  when  the  roll  is  called  in  Ob- 
gress.  What  a  year! 

“Wonderland  is  ail  around  us,  aB 
we  shall  show  it  to  you  tonight-i 
wonderland  with  a  king  and  a  kingfiA 
a  jack  and  some  jokers — with  Senator 
turning  into  reporters  and  reporlen 
turning  into  a  secretariat,  and  everj- 
body  turning  handsprings — a  wonder¬ 
land,  my  countrymen,  from  whidi  dr 
men  who  wear  hair  shirts  have  bees 
expelled  by  the  men  in  asbestos  pants.' 

Beer,  banking  and  budget  balandq 
were  among  the  numerous  subjects 
the  skits. 

^rrying  out  the  “ritual  of  inanp 
ration,”  the  chairman  of  the  club’s » 
augural  committee  observed 

“And  now,  under  our  new  Presktal 
let  us  close  the  banks  and  go  fonnif 
unpaid.” 

“What’s  that?”  came  a  suipnso: 
chorus. 

“Pardon  me.  And  now  uixier  car 
new  President  let  us  close  the  ra^ 
and  go  forward  unafraid.  I  got  b? 
inaugurations  mixed.” 

President  Roosevelt  and  Ogden 
Mills,  former  Secretary  of  the  Tr» 
ury  in  the  Hoover  regime,  were^J 
only  two  speakers,  and  since 
ers  are  never  present”  at  Gridiron 
ners,  their  remarks  are  held  in  cc: 
dence. 

Four  new  members  were  initiated 
the  club.  They  are  Theodore  C 
len,  Washington  correspondent, 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Lowell 
manager  of  the  Washington  burean  i 
Scrip{»-Howard ;  Harold  Braj'^ 

Washington  correspondent.  New  Jtt 
Evening  Post;  and  Edwin  C  Steff^ 
Washington,  D.  C.,  a  limited  mem* 
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POND  JOINS  transcript 

William  H.  Pond,  formerly  fi  J 
Boston  Globe  and  the  ^stem  Adv^ 
ing  Company,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  W.  F.  Rogers,  advtfW^ 
manager,  announced  this  wedc. 
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Y,  World-Telegram  Wins  Gold  Medal — Kansas  City  Star  Gets  Prize  for  Editorials — E.  A, 
Mowrer,  F.  A.  Jamieson  Win  Reporting  Prizes — Cartoon  Award  to  H.  M.  Talburt 

JOURNALISM’S  highest  honor,  the  in  1932,  beginning  with  the  Presidential  being  clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  “This  series  is  a  most  compelliii! 

Pulitzer  gold  medal,  was  awarded  election  and  the  struggle  of  Hitler  fo*"  sound  reasoning  and  power  to  influence  demonstration  of  editorial  responsibility 

this  week  to  the  New  York  World-  public  office.  The  dispatch  of  May  6th  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer  con-  and  leadership.  The  Star  conducted  ai 

Ttlegram  “for  the  most  disinterested  on  the  Steel  Helmet  Convention  at  ceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  ac-  editorial  educational  campaign  whicl 

and  meritorious  service  rendered  by  an  Magdeburg  is  particularly  commended  count  being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  exerted  wide  influence  in  the  Missi 

.\merican  newspaper.”  The  citation  as  an  outstanding  single  item  in  this  of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the  ssippi  Valley  and  which  was  recognizc< 

intntion^  four  major  crusades  of  the  series.”  _  $500.  ...  _  nationally.  It  pointed  out  the  need  fo; 

World-Telegram  in  1932.  The  award 
was  considered  particularly  significant  in 
that  it  answered  the  critics  who  felt  that 
the  merger  of  the  New  York  World 
with  the  Telegram  in  1931  meant  the 
or  dilution  of  the  famous  crusad¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder  of  the  World  and  of  the 
Pulitzer  prizes. 

Announcement  of  the  prizes  for  1932 
was  made  on  Tuesday. 

Mgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
was  awarded  the  $500  prize  for  the  best 
correspondence,  another  significant  and 
timely  gesture  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
pressure  is  being  brought  on  Mr,  Mow¬ 
rer  by  the  Hitler  government  to  effect 
his  resignation  as  president  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents’  Association  of  Ber¬ 
lin  because  of  his  critical  comment  on 
the  German  situation.  The  correspon¬ 
dents’  association  has  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Mowrer’s  resignation. 

Francis  A.  Jamieson,  in  charge  of  tfie 


payer.  It  commented  clearly  and  in- 
WINNING  CARTOON  I  formatively  on  foreign  developments 

_ _ _  without  being  sectionally  selfish. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Star  main- 
talned  consistently  a  policy 
and  advising  its  readers  always  with 
the  hope  that  in  the  end  an  informed 
public  opinion  would  crystallize  into 
sound  public  action.” 

4.  Reporters 

_  f  “For  the  best  example  of  a  reporter’s 

~  J.y  work  during  the  year,  the  test  being 

.......r-;!*'’'*  ,  — , ,  •  strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference 

being  given  to  articles  that  achieve  the 
accomplishment  of  some  public  good 
commanding  public  attention  and  re- 

“Award^  to  Francis  A.  Jamieson. 
^  staff  correspondent  of  the  Associated 

“Mr.  Jamieson  produced  prompt, 
skillful  and  prolong^  coverage 
news  the  kidnaping 
infant  son  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

nouncement  of  the  kidnaping  until  after 
the  discovery  of  the  baby’s  body  near 
the 

Some  the  more  important 

were  when 

were 

Cartoon 
“For  the  best  cartoon 
any  American  newspaper  during  tFe 
year,  the  determining  qualities  being 
j. .  that  the  cartoon  shall  embody  an  idea 

made  clearly  apparent,  shall  show  gncKl 
drawing  and  striking  pictorial^  effect. 

i  i  some  commendable  cause  of  public  im- 

Ar^ portance,  due  account  being  taken  of 
A  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s  news- 

F  work  during  the  ^car,  $500. 

Washington  Daily^News  for  the  cartoon 

“The  preference  for  Talburt  is  based 
not  only  on  the  significance  of  his 
powerful  art  as  exemplified  in  the  above 
,„T  OF  ASIA  cartoon  but  equally  upon  the  consistency 

rtii  ui"  ASIA  performance  during  the  whole 

ps-Howard  Newspaper  .Alliance  cartoonist,  year.” 
ashington  Daily  News  and  other  Scripps- 

apers  Jan.  27,  1932.  Honorable  Mention 

as  “Along  about  that  time  the  newspaper  ?f*?^**^  r  d  ■ 

ly  struck .  hard  times,  like  many  other  .Awarded  to  the  Detroit  Free  Prew 
Id  newspapers,  and  it  had  to  let  the  car-  Jor  >‘s  ser,«  of  articles  under  the  title 
Id  toonist  go.  I  had  been  interested  in  Waste.  Save  the  Peoples 

t,  drawing  and  had  done  some  in  high  d,  d  j 

rd  school,  so  I  submitted  some  of  my  ,  Award^  to  the  Ptii/flde/Mw  Perord 
li-  stuff.  Some  of  it  was  used,  but  evi-  attempt  of  the  Phil- 

it,  dently  it  didn’t  cause  a  furore  because  ?delphia  city  governm^t  to  lay  an 
er  before  long  I  found  myself  back  on  the  ?"  wages,  which  movement. 

V-  street  pounding  a  beat.  if  successful,  would  have  been  a  pre- 

is  “This  continued  for  about  six  months  incentive  to  everv  other 

when  the  Willard-Dempsey  fight  loomed  rxinnmg  every  other  city, 

r-  on  the  horizon.  The  sports  editor  of  Correspondence 

rt  fte  News-Bee  wanted  a  cartoonist  to  -‘Awarded  to  Malcolm  WL  Bimray, 
ly  do  a  daily  sports  cartoon.  They  sent  editorial  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
fi-  me  to  Dempseys  camp  with  instruc-  Press  for  the  brilliantly  written  obituary 
V-  tions  to  turn  out  a  daily  cartoon,  which  ponajd  Rqss,  which,  while  not 

^  «oL  .1  f.  .1  .  XT  I  Tx  t.  Strictly  correspondence,  nevertheless  dis- 
le  Shortly  after  that  Negley  IX  Coch-  a  high  degree  of  editorial  initia- 

ut  ran,  then  editor  of  the  News-Bee  and  tive,  enterprise  and  good  news  judgment 
r-  of  the  Daybook  at  Chicago,  noticed  accord  with  the  finest  tradition  of 
some  of  my  stuff  and  gave  orders  that  American  journalism.” 
j-  I  be  pulled  in  from  the  street  and 

is  given  a  chance  to  draw  a  daily  cartoon.  Reporting 

:d  He  really  is  the  man  who  tried  to  make  “Awarded  to  Lee  McCardell  of  the 
a  cartoonist  out  of  me.  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  on  the  conflict 

le  “In  1921  Mr.  Cochran  came  to  Wash-  in  Washington  in  which  the  ‘bonus 
ie  ington  and  established  the  Daily  News  army’  was  driven  out  by  regular  troops 
St  and  brought  me  along  as  cartoonist  for  and  of  the  scenes  attending  its  expul- 
‘it  the  News  and  the  Scripps-Howard  .Alii-  sion. 

>11  ance.”  “Awarded  to  Edward  J.  Neil  of  the 

Dr  Mr.  Talburt  is  married  and  has  a  Associated  Press  for  his  description  of 
young  son  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Associate  Press  bureau  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  received  the  $1,000  prize  for  the 


his  coverage  of  the  kidnaping  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindberg’s 
infant  son  on  March  1,  1932,  until  the 
discovery  of  the  child’s  body  on  May  12. 

The  $500  prize  for  the  best  editorial 
of  the  year  went  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  its  series  on  national  q.nd  in¬ 
ternational  subjects.  Last  year  no 
award  was  tnade  for  the  editorial.  The 
editorial  articles  cited  had  to  do  with 
local  and  national  economy. 

Harold  Morton  Talburt,  of  the 
IV ashing  ton  Daily  News,  won  the  $500 
prize  for  the  best  cartoon  of  the  year 
with  “The  Light  of  Asia,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  1932.  Mr.  Talburt’s 
cartoon  showed  a  clenched  hand 


us,  aii 
light-H 
:ingfi* 
ienaton 
eporten 
eveij- 
wondn- 
lich  Ik 
re  ba 
pants' 
ilancai 
jects  ■ 


peace  pact.  The  seal  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  the  pacts  is  shown. 

The  official  announcement  and  com- 
nents  on  the  selections  follow: 

1.  PuBuc  Service 
“For  the  most  disinterested  and  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  rendered  by  an 
American  newspaper  during  the  year,  a  D 
fold  medal  costing  $500.  T 

“Awarded  to  the  New  York  World- 
Tel^ram  for  its  wisely  planned  and  t 
judiciously  conducted  series  of  articles  J. 
«  veterans’  relief,  on  the  real  estate  Ai 
»nd  evil,  the  campaign  urging  voters 
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EDITORIAL  LEADERSHIP  OF  K.  C.  STAR 
WON  S500  PULITZER  AWARD 


Three  Series  on  Economy  in  Government,  European  Problems 
and  U.  S.  Economic  Difficulties  Were  Outstanding — 
Were  Written  by  Editor  Haskell  and  Three  Others 


•^^ENERAL  excellence  of  editorial 
Vj  leadership  through  a  considerable 
period  of  time”  was  the  prevailing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Pulitzer  editorial  award  to 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  marking  a  de- 


He  has  been  associate  editor  since  1928. 

Mr.  Stansell  joined  the  Star  from 
the  faculty  of  Ottawa  University,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Kan.  He  got  a  master’s  degree 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  also 


torial  writer  since  1929,  following  pre¬ 
vious  experience  as  a  reporter.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard,  with  post  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Toulouse  in 
France,  he  was  the  first  Walter  Hines 
Page  newspaper  fellow  to  go  to  the 
British  Isles  under  the  auspices  of  the 
English  Speaking  Union.  He  worked 
on  the  London  Times,  Manchester 
Giiardian  and  several  other  newspapers 
in  Great  Britain  before  returning  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  resumed  his 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  Baltim^e 
Ez'ening  Sun,  where  he  was  working 
at  the  time  he  was  selected  for  the  Page 
fellowship.  He  also  had  reportorial  ex- 
l)erience  on  the  Wichita  Beacon. 


G.  M.  STEINMETZ  RESIGNS 

Gus  M.  Steinmetz,  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  resigned 
after  30  years  of  service  with  that  news¬ 
paper.  He  joined  the  Telegraph  staff 
near  the  opening  of  the  present  centu^, 
serving  successively  as  reporter,  city 
editor  and  managing  editor.  He  was 
appointed  editor  in  1926.  In  the  past 
six  years  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
principally  to  politics,  his  column,  ‘‘Poli¬ 
tics  in  Pennsylvania,”  commanding  a 
wide  following.  Mr.  Steinmetz  plans 
a  long  rest,  much  of  which  will  be  spent 
at  his  country  place  in  Perry  county 
near  Harrisburg. 


The  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  his  staff  of  editorial  writers  whose 

“editorial  educational  campaign”  in  1932  won  the  Pulitzer  prize.  Left  to  right:  .lutuv  m,. 

D.  Austin  Latchaw,  associate  editor;  Charles  V.  Stansell;  Henry  J,  Haskell,  headlines”  April  22  when  he  became  a 


WRITER  RESCUED  INVALID 

E.  F.  Kincaid,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  in  Luray  Va., 
covering  an  assignment  at  Camp  Roose¬ 
velt,  reforestation  center,  ‘‘made  the 


editor  of  the  Star,  and  his  son,  Henry  C.  Haskell. 


parture  from  the  former  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  this  prize  to  an  individual  writer  for 
a  single  editorial.  The  award  carries 
a  cash  prize  of  $500. 

Perhaps  three  series  of  articles  were 
outstanding  among  those  considered  by 
the  Pulitzer  jury ;  First,  a  series  on 
‘Too  Much  Government,”  involving  the 
economy  issue  in  local,  county,  state 
and  national  agencies;  second,  a  series 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  on  economic 
and  political  conditions  in  Europe,  and. 


has  done  post  graduate  work  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  Columbia.  He  was  professor 
of  English  at  Ottawa  for  eight  years 
prior  to  1919,  when  he  joined  the  night 
staff  of  the  Star.  He  became  an  Vi¬ 
toria!  writer  in  1923. 

Henry  C.  Haskell  has  been  an  edi- 


hero  in  the  rescue  of  a  woman  from  a 
burning  building.  Arriving  at  the  fire 
Kincaid  learned  that  Mrs.  Walter  Judd, 
invalid,  was  on  a  second  floor.  He 
plunged  up  a  stairway  through  the  un¬ 
familiar  building  to  carry  the  woman 
bodily  from  the  flames.  She  was  un¬ 
harmed  except  for  shock. 


MOWRER  WON  VICTORY  OVER  HITLER 


AWARDING  of  the  $500  Pulitzer 


Mr. 


dliu  CU11U111U115  111  i:«UlUUC,  clliu,  •  e  1  ft 

third,  a  series  that  appeared  after  the 

election  on  economic  problems  at  home,  ^ 

including  the  farm  problem,  interna:  particular  significance  this  year. 

tional  trade,  inflation,  debts  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  business  recovery. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor,  wrote  the 
series  from  Europe  following  informal 
discussions  with  leaders  in  government, 
finance  and  industry  in  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Paris.  His  articles  later  from 
Washington  and  New  York  were,  in  a 
measure,  an  extension  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  thus  gained  to  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  problems. 

All  of  these  articles,  along  with  others 
contributed  by  Mr.  Haskell  and  his  staff 
of  editorial  writers,  including  D.  Aus¬ 
tin  latchaw,  associate  editor;  Charles  E.  A.  Mowrer 


M.  W.  Bincay 


V.  Stansell,  and  Henry  C.  Haskell,  son  Mowrer,  who  is  Berlin  correspondent  of 
of  the  editor,  constituted  what  the  Pul-  jhe  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  recently 
itzer  committee  considered  an  “editorial  asked  by  the  Hitler  government  to  re- 
educational  campaign”  throughout  the  sign  as  president  of  the  Foreign  Corre- 
year  and  which  it  characterized  a  “most  spondents’  Association  because  of  his 
compelling  demonstration  of  editorial  re-  written  comments  on  the  German  situ- 
sponsibility  and  leadership.”  ation.  The  correspondents  refused  to 

Henry  J.  Haskell  was  graduated  from  accept  Mr.  Mowrer’s  resignation.  This 
Oberlin  College  in  Ohio  in  1896.  He  has  been  called  “the  only  victory  of  any 


went  to  Kansas  City  following  his 
graduation  and  joined  the  old  World. 
In  1898  he  went  to  the  Star. 

Through  the  varied  experience  of  re 


clash  with  the 


one  or  any  group  in 
Nazis.” 

Mr.  Mowrer  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  News  in  1913,  serving  as  a  war 


porter,  copy  reader,  assistant  telegraph  correspondent  on  the  French,  Belgian 
editor,  city  editor.  Washington  corres-  and  Italian  fronts.  For  the  past  nine 
pondent  he  emerged  in  1911  as  chief  years  he  has  been  assigned  to  the  Berlin 
editorial  writer.  In  1928,  following  the  bureau  and  has  viewed  German  affairs 
death  of  Irwin  Kirkwood,  he  b^ame  as  a  keenly  interested  outsider  equipped 
editor.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  with  knowledge  of  conditions  and  an  in- 
of  directors  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  sight  into  national  character  possessed 
Company,  a  corporation  made  up  solely  by  few  non-Germans, 
of  employes  of  the  newspaper,  who  pur-  His  work  as  a  correspondent  during 
chased  it  in  J926  under  the  terms  of  the  the  past  20  years  has  taken  him  to  all 
will  of  William  R.  Nelson  on  the  death  parts  of  Europe  and  has  given  him  a 


of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kirkwood. 

Mr.  Latchaw  is  the  veteran  of  the 
group,  having  been  in  newspaper  work 
in  Kansas  City  since  1889,  first  on  the 
old  Kansas  City  Times  before  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  Mr.  Nelson,  and  then  on  the 
Kansas  City  Journal.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Star  in  1901  as  dramatic 
critic  and  editorial  writer.  He  was 
night  editor  from  1911  until  1922,  when 
he  returned  to  the  editorial  page  staff. 


wide  background  of  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  persons  and  places.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  following  books :  “Immor¬ 
tal  Italy,”  written  in  1922 ;  “This 
American  World,”  written  in  1928; 
“The  Future  of  Politics,”  written  in 
1930;  and  “Germany  Turns  the  Clock 
Back,”  published  in  1932.  It  was  this 
last-mentioned  book  that  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Nazi  regime. 

Mowrer’s  dispatch  of  May  6.  1932,  on 


ranks,  from  office  boy  to  managing 
editor  and  then  became  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  From  1928  to  1929  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  London  bureau  of  the 
News.  Returning  to  this  country  he 
spent  a  year  as  a  consultant  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agency  and  then 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Free  Press  as 
author  of  his  “Go^  Morning”  column 
which  appears  daily  on  the  editorial 
page,  and  as  centennial  editor  for  the 
observance  of  the  100th  aniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  paper.  With  the 
completion  of  the  centennial  observance, 
he  became  editorial  director. 

Last  year  he  was  awarded  a  doctor 
of  letters  degree  by  the  College  of  the 
City  of  Detroit  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  community. 


the  German  Steel  Helmets  convention 
at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  was  cited  in 
the  Pulitzer  award  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  his  accurate,  terse  and  in¬ 
formative  style.  In  it  he  told  of  the 
9,000  Steel  Helmet  leaders  meeting  at 
Magdeburg  and  reviving  the  pre-war 
German  army  spirit. 

Edgar  Mowrer  was  born  in  Bloom¬ 
ington,  III.,  on  March  8,  1892.  He  was 
brought  to  Chicago  as  a  child,  and  was 
educatecl  in  the  Chicago  schools,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris, 
France.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  he  joined  the  Daily  News  staff 
and  was  on  the  French  and  Belgian 
fronts.  Later  in  the  war  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  service  at  the  Italian  front, 
where  he  saw  much  of  the  fighting  and 
participated  in  the  Italian  retreat  after 
the  Caporetto  disaster. 

Mr.  Mowrer  followed  closely  Musso¬ 
lini’s  march  on  Rome  and  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  months  reported  the  Fascist 
conquest  of  the  Italian  state.  He  served 
as  Rome  correspondent  until  January, 
1924,  when  he  went  to  Berlin. 

i^gar’s  brother,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
Chicago  Daily  News  Paris  correspon¬ 
dent.  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  corre¬ 
spondence  in  1928. 

The  obituary  article  on  Sir  Ronald 
Ross,  eminent  British  scientist,  which 
won  for  Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  Detroit 
Free  Press  editorial  director,  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  Pulitzer  correspon¬ 
dence  competition,  captured  the  drama 
of  the  scientist’s  life.  What  might  have 
been  a  routine  obituary  was  made  a 
story  of  great  magnitude.  Sir  Ronald 
Ross  died  Sept.  16,  1932.  Mr.  Bingay 
had  visited  him  in  England  and  wrote 
his  article  with  a  clear  comprehension 
of  his  life  and  achievements. 

Born  in  Sandwich,  Ont.,  Dec.  16, 
1884,  Mr.  Bingay  was  brought  to  De¬ 
troit  when  a  small  child.  Educated  in 
Detroit  schools  and  by  private  instruc¬ 
tion  and  a  si^cial  course  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  he  entered  newspaper 
work  when  he  was  17  years  old,  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Detroit  News.  He 
worked  his  way  up  through  all  the 


FORD  PLANS  TO  USE 
ADVERTISING  AGAIN 


Wire  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Citia| 
Past  Record,  Says  Firm  “Fully 
Expects”  to  Resume  News¬ 
paper  Insertions 


Henry  Ford  and  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  despite  their  failure  to  ust 
any  national  advertising  on  the  1933 
Ford  cars,  “fully  expect”  to  use  both 
city  and  country  newspapers  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  again,  according  to  a  tel^ 
gram  received  by  Editor  &  Pubushu 
from  the  company.  The  message,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  no  further  indication  of  ai 
vertising  plans.  Thus  far  the  only  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  new  Fords  has  been  > 
limited  amount  placed  by  dealers. 

The  wire  came  in  delayed  response  to 
an  inquiry  sent  to  Mr.  Ford  bv  Editoi 
&  Publisher  April  3,  which  said; 
“Newspaper  publishers,  most  of  whom 
printed  free  announcement  of  your  new 
model  in  February,  are  watching  spring 
days  slip  by  and  wondering  if  you  havt 
abandoned  all  belief  in  advertising  as 
an  effective  and  necessary  sales  force 
Your  failure  to  use  advertising  columns 
this  year  is  apt  to  be  taken  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  very  state  of  mind  which,  if 
generally  accepted,  would  be  most  hurt¬ 
ful  to  your  sales.  If  this  assumption  is 
incorrect,  and  if  instead  some  special 
reason  holds  up  your  advertising,  a 
statement  by  you  in  regard  tc>  your  ad¬ 
vertising  beliefs  and  1933  policy,  might 
relieve  and  encourage  newspapermen  of 
the  nation.” 

The  reply,  signed  by  W.  J.  Cameron 
of  the  Ford  organization,  said:  "The 
assumption  stated  in  your  telegram  of 
April  3  is  incorrect  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Ford  advertising.  Like  all  other 
business  concerns,  we  are  meeting  the 
present  situation  in  the  manner  that 
seems  best  for  us,  but  to  infer  that  we 
have  ‘abandoned  all  belief  in  advertising’ 
is  hardly  justified  by  our  advertising 
record.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  that  the  exponents  of 
advertising  claim  for  it.  Experiena 
indicated  that  business  makes  advertis¬ 
ing  more  than  advertising  makes  bun- 
ness.  Every  newspaper  publisher  will 
agree  with  at  least  the  first  part  of  that 
statement.  We  have  found  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  from  the  country  weekly  to  the 
city  daily,  an  excellent  general  medium 
for  our  advertising,  and  not  only  have 
we  used  city  and  country  papers  exten¬ 
sively  but  we  fully  expect  to  do  so 
again.” 


C.  P.  MEETING  POSTPONED 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Press  Association  in  Quebec,  originalh 
scheduled  for  May  1-3,  was  postponed 
to  June  5-6-7.  The  board,  of  direeW 
will  meet  June  5-6.  Annual  meeti^  <* 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
elation  scheduled  for  May  1-4 
bee  has  also  been  postponed  w 
June  8-9. 


BEER  COPY  LEGAL 

Attorney  General  Roland  Boynto* 
of  I^nsas  has  ruled  that  Kansas  nev^ 
IMipers  may  accept  beer  advertising;,  D® 
the  advertisements  must  not  desig^ 
any  place  in  the  state  where  the  bevn 
age  may  be  purchased.  Boynton  i^ 
the  ruling  at  the  request  of  severe 
Kansas  editors. 
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CRUSADING  VIGOR  WON  PRIZE  FOR  DAILY 

Four  Separate  Campaigns  by  New  York  World-Telegram  Cited  by  Pulitzer  Committee — 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Philadelphia  Record  Get  Honorable  Mention 


ssxl  rE  try  to  pick  something  in  the 

W  public  interest,  sticking  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  im^rtance  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  trivial  things.  But  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  some  seemingly  trivial  things 
are  very  important  in  their  implications. 

“Once  we  decide  on  a  drive  we  t^ 
to  take  a  reasonable  attitude  on  it, 
much  as  an  enlightened  individual  would 
in  an  argument.  We  do  not  want  to 
appear  as  common  scolds,  continuously 
na^ng,  forgetting  that  there  is  always 
another  side  to  every  question.  We 
don’t  want  people  to  get  tired  of  us. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be 
too  complacent.  There  are  so  damn 
many  things  that  need  rectifying.” 

Thus  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
enunciated  his  newspaper’s  policy  of 
crusading  in  an  interview  with  Edit(» 
t  Publisher  last  January.  It  was  this 
policy,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was 
executed,  that  won  for  the  World-Tele- 
jram  the  coveted  Pulitzer  medal  “for 
the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  an  American 
Newspaper”  in  1932. 

No  single  campaign,  but  four,  were 
cit^  by  the  Pulitzer  committee  in  be¬ 
stowing  journalism’s  highest  honor  on 
the  Scripps- Howard  newspaper.  These 
were  the  campaigns  advocating  a  “write- 
in  vote”  for  Joseph  V.  McKee  for 
Mayor,  the  revelations  of  irregularities 
and  extravagance  in  the  administration 
of  the  veterans’  relief,  the  investigation 
into  the  mortgage  bond  situation  and  the 
inquiry  leading  to  the  prosecution  of 
lottery  frauds  involving  nationally- 
known  fraternal  orders. 

The  McKee  write-in  campaign  had  its 
inception  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
voters  with  Tammany  Hall’s  failure  to 
nominate  Mr.  McKee  and  the  selection 
of  Jolm  P.  O’Brien  instead.  Many  read¬ 
ers  complained  of  this  treatment  of  Mr. 
McKee,  and  several  suggested  that  his 
name  be  written  in  on  the  voting  ma¬ 
chines.  TTie  World-Telegram  supported 
this  suggestion,  and  in  the  week  before 
the  election  devoted  news  stories,  edi¬ 
torials  and  cartoons  to  the  subject. 

Precise  instructions  were  given  to 
voters  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
write-in  privilege,  and  illustrations  of 
voting  machines  were  printed  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  dissemination  of  this  informa¬ 
tion.  Other  newspapers  joined  the  cam¬ 
paign  shortly  before  election. 

The  revolt  of  the  voters  against  Tam¬ 
many’s  methods  was  shown  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  write-in  campaign.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  some  voting  machines 
lacked  paper  rolls,  that  some  voters 
could  not  reach  the  write-in  slots  and 
other  handicaps,  264,836  persons  showed 
their  support  of  Mr.  McKee.  This 
was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  O’Brien 
vote. 


The  irregularities  in  the  election  have 
led  to  several  scores  of  indictments  of 
election  officials,  of  whom  a  number 
bave  alrrady  been  convicted. 

The  high  cost  of  veterans’  relief  had 
become  a  subject  of  wide  public  concern 
when  the  World-Telegram  assigned  Tal- 
cott  Powell,  a  member  of  the  staff,  to 
a  complete  study  of  the  subject.  He 
found  immediately  available  for  his  use 
information  compiled  by  several  veter¬ 
ans  organizations,  both  within  and  with- 
wt  the  American  Legion,  which  had 
taken  active  steps  against  further  in¬ 
crease  of  veterans’  costs  through  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bonus. 

During  an  intensive  investigation  in 
Washington,  where  he  had  access  to 
Wbhc  records  at  the  Veterans’  Bureau, 
Mr.  Powell  developed  details  of  the  ex¬ 
travagances  and  unfairnesses  that  played 
k  part  m  boosting  the  cost  of  veterans’ 


Powell  used  much  of  the  materi 
during  his  inquiry  in 
Jittered  Banners.”  The  pa 
P  .ed  by  the  billion-dollar  annual  Ve 


erans’  Bureau  cost  in  the  undermining 
of  the  federal  budget  brought  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  head  recently  in  the  action  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  President  to 
slash  veterans’  relief. 

Mr.  Powell,  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 


Liberal  Club,  a  students’  organization, 
attempted  to  hold  a  Mooney-Billings 
protest  meeting  on  the  campus.  He  had 
been  asked  to  act  as  temporary  chair¬ 
man.  An  investigation  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  led 
to  a  severe  criticism  of  Chancellor  J<)hn 


Rov  W.  Howard 


Lrb  B.  Wood 


Taxxott  Powell 


Joseph  Lilly 


Frederick  Woltman  Winston  Murrill 


C.  H.  Prevost 


H.  E.  Kalodner 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  was  on 
the  Telegram  and  World-Telegram 
nearly  six  years,  having  joined  the  staff 
in  May,  1927.  He  was  previously  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Orange  County  In¬ 
dependent  Corp.,  which  operated  one 
daily  and  nine  weekly  papers.  He  had 
earlier  been  a  member  of  the  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  of  the  Tribune. 
He  was  born  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  in 
1900,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  October, 
1918,  and  after  his  discharge  from  the 
army  attended  Wesleyan  University. 

The  distress  of  mortgage  bond  owners 
as  the  depression  gained  force  and  these 
investments,  once  regarded  as  combining 
the  safety  of  sound  bonds  and  sound 
mortgages,  collapsed,  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  World-Telegram 
in  the  late  months  of  1931.  Joseph 
Lilly  and  Frederick  Woltman,  staff 
members,  were  assigned  to  investigate 
the  situation,  and  the  results  of  their 
inquiry  were  printed  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  running  through  January  and 
February  of  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  their  articles  Attorney 
General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  drove  S. 
W.  Straus  &  Co.  out  of  business,  the 
Cheney  Banking  Commission  investi¬ 
gated  the  practices  of  so-called  pro¬ 
tective  committees  and  the  recent  state 
legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  a 
quasi-public  corporation  to  handle  the 
reorganization  of  guaranteed  mortgage 
certificates,  instead  of  leaving  this  to 
the  mercy  of  the  self-appointed  pro¬ 
tective  committees. 

Mr.  Lilly  has  been  a  New  York 
newspaperman  for  twelve  years,  coming 
from  Washington,  where  he  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
In  1929  he  won  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
honorable  mention  by  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mittee  for  its  share  in  the  ambulance 
chasing  investigation.  Before  joining 
the  Telegram  in  1928  he  had  been  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  Earlier  he  was  political 
writer  on  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  and  city  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Sun.  He  has  contributed  to 
various  magazines.  He  is  a  native  of 
Springfield,  O. 

Mr.  Woltman  joined  the  Telegram 
four  years  ago,  after  being  dismissed 
from  a  position  as  graduate  instructor 
in  the  department  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  because  the 


G.  Bowman  for  his  action  against  Mr. 
Woltman  and  two  students. 

The  inquiry  into  lottery  frauds  fol¬ 
lowed  complaints  that  purchasers  of 
fraternal  orders’  lottery  tickets  had  been 
defrauded.  The  World-Telegram  as¬ 
signed  Winston  Murrill,  staff  member, 
to  investigate  the  complaints,  and  when 
he  found  them  based  on  facts  he  wrote 
a  series  revealing  the  practices  of 
officers  of  the  Moose  and  the  Eagles 
in  withholding  from  ticket  purchasers  a 
large  share  of  the  money  they  paid  in. 
The  World-Telegram  did  not  camnaign 
against  lotteries  as  such,  but  against 
the  fraudulent  distributions  of  the  money 
collected. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Murrill’s  articles, 
indictments  were  obtained  against  Ber¬ 
nard  C.  McGuire,  a  professional  lottery 
promoter ;  Senator  James  J.  Davis,  head 
of  the  Moose,  and  Conrad  H.  Mann 
and  Frank  C.  Herring,  officials  of  the 
Eagles.  McGuire,  Mann  and  Herring 
were  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to  sell 
lottery  tickets  and  of  conspiracy  to  use 
the  mails.  Their  convictions,  recently 
upheld  by  the  Circuit  Court,  may  be 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Pending 
decision  on  this  point,  they  are  free  on 
bail.  All  were  shown  to  have  profited 
handsomely  from  lottery  ticket  sales, 
their  profits  having  been  withheld  from 
the  lodges. 

Senator  Davis’  first  trial  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  end  when  a  juror  called 
on  the  defense  counsel.  His  second 
trial  has  been  several  times  postponed 
because  of  his  illness.  McGuire,  in¬ 
dicted  with  him,  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charges  in  this  case,  which  resem¬ 
bled  those  on  which  he  was  convicted 
in  the  case  of  the  Eagles. 

Mr.  Murrill  has  been  on  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  World-Telegram  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1929.  He  was  bom  in  Peters¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  attended  Randolj^ 
Macon  College,  at  Ashland,  Va.  After 
service  in  the  war  he  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald 
and  Advertiser  and  the  Washington 
Herald  and  the  Washington  Daily 
Neivs.  On  the  World-Telegram  he  has 
been  active  in  a  number  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  last  year  won  praise  for  his 
part  in  the  campaign  that  led  to  the 
abolition  of  loose  milk  sales  in  the  city. 


Roy  VV\  Howard,  editor  of  the 
World-Telegram,  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
made  the  following  statement  after  the 
announcement  of  the  award  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  medal  to  the  World-Telegram: 

“It  seems  to  us  that  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mittee’s  gold  medal  award  to  the  World- 
'Telegram  for  the  most  meritorious 
newspaper  service  in  1932,  is  journal¬ 
ism’s  own  answer  to  those  skeptics  who 
contend  that  appreciation  of  aggressively 
militant  journalism  has  waned.  As  we 
interpret  it,  the  honor  is  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  re-affirmation  of  the  fact  that  jour¬ 
nalism  has  produced  no  substitute  for 
good  reporting. 

“It  would  be  disingenuous  to  pretend 
that  we  on  the  World-Telegram  are 
otherwise  than  proud  and  elated  over 
the  honor  that  has  been  done  us,  recog¬ 
nizing  as  we  do  that  the  Pulitzer  award 
is  America’s  nearest  approach  to  a 
Nobel  prize.  We  hope  we  may  be  par¬ 
doned  just  a  bit  of  a  smile  at  what  must 
be  the  pained  surprise  of  those  prophets 
of  gloom  who  sang  a  requiem  over  the 
grave  they  dug  for  the  liberal  journal¬ 
ism  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
merger  of  the  World  and  the  Telegram 
two  years  ago. 

“While  the  Pulitzer  award  has  been 
made  to  the  World-Telegram  and  its 
staff,  the  honor  is  in  a  manner  a  tribute 
to  the  civic  conscience  of  New  York 
newspaper  readers.  The  World-Tele¬ 
gram  has  been  in  fact  but  the  instru¬ 
mentality  through  which  a  new  city 
spirit  is  expressing  itself.  Only  gen¬ 
erous  and  public-spirited  reaction  to  the 
facts  we  presented  gave  weight  and 
value  to  our  efforts.  In  that  reaction 
we  found  both  our  reward  and  our  in¬ 
spiration.  It  proved  what  we  had  long 
believed,  namely,  that  in  no  city  in  the 
country  is  there  higher  appreciation  of 
aggressively  liberal  journalistic  initi¬ 
ative  aimed  at  constructive  objectives. 
In  no  other  city  is  the  evaluation  of  a 
news  story,  an  editorial,  or  a  newspaper 
fight  in  the  public  interest  appraised 
more  fairly. 

“That  the  World-Telegram  is  proud 
of  the  recognition  accorded  it,  goes 
without  saying.  We,  however,  will  not 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  this  recognition. 
The  hope  for  a  new  deal  locally  is  as 
high  as  was  the  hope  for  a  new  deal 
nationally.  The  new  deal  will  not  de¬ 
scend  like  manna  from  heaven.  The 
fight  will  not  be  a  private  one.  We  do 
not  expect  to  monopolize  it.  We  do 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution.  We  believe  that  New 
York  is  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  social 
consciousness  which  will  lift  it  to  new 
heights  of  efficiency,  humanitarianism 
and  civic  service. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  will  continue,  ‘A  paper  by,  of,  and 
for  New  Yorkers.’  ” 

The  honorable  mention  given  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  in  the  public  service 
classification  was  based  upon  a  series  by 
Clifford  A.  Prevost  entitled  “War  on 
Waste :  Save  the  People’s  Money.” 

In  the  series,  started  in  June,  1932, 
and  running  through  February,  1933, 
Mr.  Prevost  brought  to  light  startling 
facts  about  the  financial  affairs  of  De¬ 
troit,  Wayne  country  and  the  state,  that 
have  resulted  in  economies  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  $48,000,000.  His  reve¬ 
lations  resulted  in  the  ousting  of  a  tax 
commissioner  in  Wayne  county  and  the 
defeat  in  the  elections  of  two  county 
auditors  whose  deals  in  drain  bonds 
were  brought  to  light. 

So  outstanding  were  Mr.  Prevost’s 
articles  that  the  Detroit  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Michigan  legislature  passed 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered  the  city,  county 
and  state. 

Recognized  as  an  authority  on  city, 
county  and  state  finances  and  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Prevost  has  been  a  member 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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ALERT  LINDBERGH  STORY  COVERAGE 
WON  HONOR  FOR  F.  A.  JAMIESON 


A.P.  Reporter  Scored  Notable  Beat — Honorable  Mentions  for 
Reporting  Go  to  Lee  McCardell,  Edward  J.  Niel,  Chester 
G.  Hanson,  Carl  Randau  and  T.  H.  Henry 


The  ingenious  and  skillful  handling  first  news  source  again.  I  then  worked 
of  the  dramatic  Lindbergh  baby  kid-  to  strengthen  my  connection  with  C^v- 
naping  story  by  Francis  A.  Jamieson,  ernor  A.  Harry  Moore,  a  friend  since 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Tren-  his  first  gubernatorial  campaign, 
ton,  N.  J.,  which  had  been  long  ac-  “When  the  newspapermen  were  called 


F.  A.  Jamieson  Lee  McCabdell 

claimed  in  newspaper  circles,  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  Pulitzer  $1,000  prize 
for  the  best  reporting  in  1932  was 
awarded  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Jamieson  was  handling  his  first 
story  of  major  national  interest 

He  won  his  award  for  “prompt,  skill¬ 
ful  and  prolonged  coverage  of  news  of 


Cabl  Randau  Thomas  Henry 

the  kidnaping  of  the  infant  son  of 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  on  March  1,  1932, 
from  the  first  announcement  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  until  after  the  discovery  of  the 
boy’s  body  near  the  Lindbergh  home  on 
May  12.  Some  of  the  more  important 
dispatches  which  he  sent  were  exclusive 
when  they  were  transmitted.” 

He  is  28,  went  to  work  for  a  news 
bureau  in  Trenton  when  he  was  17,  and 
has  been  covering  news  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  ever  since.  He  was 
athletic  editor  of  the  school  paper  at 
Trenton  High  School  and  is  described 
as  “bookish”  by  nature. 

After  working  for  the  Standard  News 
Association,  Jersey  Journal  and  Hud¬ 
son  Observer  as  state  house  correspond¬ 
ent  he  joined  the  Associated  Press  on 
July  1,  1929,  and  became  chief  of  its 
Trenton  bureau  18  months  later.  When 
the  Lindbergh  case  broke  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  charge  of  the  focal  news  point 
of  the  nation  with  a  force  of  ten  re¬ 
porters  at  his  command. 

Although  it  was  his  complete  han¬ 
dling  of  the  story  that  brought  him  the 
Pulitzer  honor,  Mr.  Jamieson  is  best 
known  for  his  notable  scoop  on  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  the  baby.  He  feshed 
the  story,  with  supplementary  details, 
from  35  to  45  minutes  ahead  of  other 
press  association  and  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  a  clean-cut  beat  that  even  won 
recognition  from  rival  associations. 
Robert  Bender,  United  Press  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  news  manager,  said  at 
the  time:  “Jamieson  got  a  bully  beat.” 

Mr.  Jamieson’s  friendships  among 
New  Jersey  officials  gave  him  an  edge 
on  the  metropolitan  star  reporters  and 
he  played  it  throughout  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  case, 
when  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  gave 
out  little  information,  he  called  upon 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety  of  a  large 
New  Jersey  city  who  kept  him  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

“Later,’’  Jamieson  said  this  week,  “the 
State  Police  shadowed  me  as  if  I  were 
the  kidnaper,  and  I  couldn’t  go  to  my 


E.  J.  Neil  Chester  Hanson 

to  Hopewell  for  an  announcement  from 
Colonel  Schwarzkopf  of  the  State  Police 
on  May  12  I  sent  Sam  Blackman  with 
the  bunch  from  Trenton  to  Hopewell 
as  a  decoy. 

“I  then  called  Governor  Moore,  put¬ 
ting  in  about  eight  calls  in  ten  minutes 
before  I  landed  him  at  his  home,  and 
asked  him  to  call  Colonel  Schwarzkonf 
and  find  out  whaf  had  happened.  He 
called  back  and  told  me  of  the  finding 
of  the  body.  I  informed  our  New  York 
office  and  then  lit  out  for  Hopewell  in 
an  automobile,  racing  to  overtake  the 
rest  of  the  crowd.  I  was  present  at 
Hopewell  when  Colonel  Schwarzkopf 
made  the  official  announcement. 

“It  wasn’t  moving  picture  reporting 
— being  inside  the  stovepipe  while  the 
villains  discuss  their  plans  or  making 
a  deduction  from  a  peculiar  kind  of 
pearl  button.” 

Jamieson  married  Charlotte  Wiggin. 
of  Scarsdale,  in  1931.  He  worked  under 
ejrtra  strain  during  the  kidnaping  case. 
His  daughter  was  born  three  days  after 
the  finding  of  the  body. 

Since  his  scoop — which,  incidentally, 
was  greeted  without  relish  by  the  other 
reporters  on  the  case,  who  accused  Gov¬ 
ernor  Moore  of  favoritism — he  has 
worked  at  both  Chicago  conventions 
and  covered  the  Bums  “chain  gang” 
extradition  hearings. 

A  resolution  commending  Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son  was  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  May  1. 

The  resolution  said  that  Jamieson,  in 
winning  the  Pulitzer  award,  “reflects  an 
honor  upon  the  state  of  New  Tersev 
and  especially  upon  the  State  House, 
which  is  ably  and  continuously  served 
by  his  journalistic  endeavors.” 

Lee  McCardell  of  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  staff,  who  was  given  honorable 
mention  for  his  story  of  the  eviction  of 
the  Veterans’  Bonus  Army  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  July  28,  1932,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  since 
1925.  He  was  on  leave  from  the  paner 
for  a  year  in  1927-28.  He  divided  that 
year  between  service  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  on  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

His  first  newspaper  connection  was 
with  the  Baltimore  News  in  1923. 

He  is  known  as  a  writer  of  marked 
grace  of  style  with  a  background  of 
education  and  acquired  information.  He 
has  been  frequently  selected  by  the 
Evening  Sun  to  cover  assignments 
which  required  a  sense  of  humor  and 
an  eye  for  color. 

When  news  came  that  the  army  had 
been  called  out  under  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Douglas  MacArthur  to  evict  the 
Bonus  Army  from  the  shacks  it  had 
built  on  the  Anacostia  flats  and  else¬ 
where  in  Washington,  he  was  sent  to 
the  capital  at  once  and  got  there  in  time 
to  see  the  real  show.  He  spent  the 
whole  night  tramping  from  camp  to 
camp,  returning  to  the  WasHingtor. 
bureau  of  the  Sunpapers  and  writing  a 


page  of  the  story  which  was  full  of  the 
color  of  the  event. 

Mr.  McCardell  has  written  editorial 
articles,  book  reviews  and  drama  criti¬ 
cism.  While  he  was  in  Paris  he  fre¬ 
quently  contributed  to  the  Evening  Sun 
signed  articles  for  the  ediforial  page. 

Born  in  Frederick,  Maryland,  June 
8,  1901,  Mr.  McCardell  studied  engi¬ 
neering  for  a  time  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  left  to  go 
to  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years,  going  to  Balti¬ 
more  to  enter  the  newspaper  business. 

He  is  married  and  has  a  daughter 

The  honorable  mention  given  to  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Neil,  Associated  Press  sports 
writer.  New  York,  was  for  a  colorful 
piece  of  writing  in  connection  with  the 
Olympic  winter  sports  competition  at 
I-ake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Neil  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  bob-sled  accident  in 
which  four  members  of  the  German 
team  were  severely  injured.  Shortlv 
before  the  accident  happened  Mr.  Neil 
had  taken  a  thrilling  bob-sled  ride  down 
the  treacherous  course.  His  description 
of  that  ride  won  the  Pulitzer  commit¬ 
tee’s  praise. 

Early  in  February,  when  the  bob-sled 
competitions  took  place,  Mr.  Neil  in¬ 
duced  the  American  team,  the  Red 
Devils,  to  allow  him  to  make  a  run 
down  the  slide  with  them.  The  slide 
was  a  steep  sheet  of  ice,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  with  sharp,  hi^h-banked 
curves.  The  technical  difficulties  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  his  getting  the  ride 
were  cleared  when  he  finally  got  himself 
named  as  an  alfernate  on  the  American 
team. 

His  team-mates  were  not  anxious  for 
him  to  go  because  of  his  inexperience, 
but  he  persuaded  them  finally  and  they 
spent  many  hours  coaching  him  on  how 
to  lean  on  making  curves,  an  important 
part  of  the  sport.  They  finally  took 
off,  and  made  the  run  at  a  sneed  of 
around  75  miles  an  hour.  The  big  thrill 
came  at  “death  curve,”  where,  after 
rounding  a  perpendicular  curve,  the  sled 
flew  into  the  air  to  take  another  similar 
curve  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
split  second  in  the  air  it  was  necessary 
that  the  sled,  by  the  leaning  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers’  bodies,  be  turned  so  that  the 
runners  hit  the  next  curve  perfectlv. 
Mr.  Neil,  describing  the  ride  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week,  said  “the  ex¬ 
perience  took  the  insides  right  out  of 
me.” 

The  next  day  he  was  standing  along 
the  mountain  side  where  “death  curve” 
was  located,  when  he  heard  the  screech 
of  runners  on  the  ice,  and  knew  that  it 
was  the  German  team,  which  was  plan¬ 
ning  a  trial  ride.  The  team  took  the 
first  curve  all  right,  but  did  not  hit  the 
next  curve  at  the  proper  angle.  The 
sled  shot  up  over  the  edge  of  the  slid'*, 
high  in  the  air,  and  the  Germans  fell 
hundreds  of  feet  down  the  steep  and 
rockv  mountain.  Three  of  the  team  suf¬ 
fered  broken  backs;  one  of  them  has 
died  since.  Mr.  Neil  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  unfortunate  sportsmen. 

Mr.  Neil  was  graduated  from  Bowdqi;i 
College  at  Brunswick,  Me.  His  first 
newspaper  experience  was  with  the 
Ijnvrence  (Mass.)  Telegram.  He 
joined  the  A.P.  in  Boston  in  1924  as  a 
sports  writer,  later  going  to  Baltimore, 
and  coming  to  New  York  in  1926. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Helen  Nolan, 
New  York  American  and  Mirror  re¬ 
porter.  A  son  was  born  to  the  couple 
last  week. 

The  idea  for  the  articles  on  the  tran¬ 
sient  jobless  in  the  Southwest,  which 
won  for  Chester  Hanson,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter,  honorable  mention  in 
the  Pulitzer  competition,  came  during 
the  course  of  a  routine  interview  with 
an  Arizona  man  who  sounded  a  warning 
about  the  influx  of  professional  and 
amateur  tramps,  and  wanted  the  states 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  their  crossing 
the  border.  Mr.  Hanson  suggested  to 
the  office  that  someone  ought  to  get 
the  inside  story  from  the  transients’ 
point  of  view — where  they  were  going, 
and  why;  what  they  hop^  to  do;  how 
many  of  them  were  grafters;  how  best 
to  cope  with  them.  "The  office  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea,  and  Mr.  Hanson 
was  assigned  to  the  story. 


“I  got  my  old  clothes  together,  b*. 
rowed  a  25-year-old  overcoat,  and’ 
to  Phoenix  to  start  the  trip  back  to 
Los  Angeles.  Getting  pictures  of  nj 
companions  was  the  hardest  part  of  ti» 
job,  although  winning  their  confkioi« 
in  the  first  place  was  difficult.  Tb, 
minute  I  brought  out  my  camera,  tl» 
old  professionals  scattered.  Only 
young  fellows,  who  were  out  on  a  Ink, 
would  pose,  and  then  I  had  to  tell  that 
I  was  an  old  magazine  writer,  dom 
on  my  luck,  and  that  my  only  chance 
of  getting  any  money  was  through  stj. 
ing  a  photograph  somewhere.  I  |b,| 
to  keep  everything  I  learned  in  my  hoi, 
because  to  show  too  much  interest, » 
give  them  an  inkling  that  I  was  a  news¬ 
paperman,  would  kill  the  story.  I 
to  be  one  of  them.” 

The  series  showed  community’ 
errors  in  the  manner  they  handled  d* 
tramp  problem,  and  stirred  communitj 
interest  in  the  plight  of  many  worth; 
boys  and  men.  Communities  along  dit 
main  lines  of  travel  had  been  up  agaimt 
the  problem  for  a  year  or  more,  but  a 
the  winter  of  1932,  when  the  series  was 
written,  it  had  begun  to  spread  inland 
Hanson’s  articles  gave  these  com¬ 
munities  the  benefit  of  the  good  and 
bad  features  of  plans  tried  elsewhere- 

Mr.  Hanson  was  born  in  Chicago  ii 
1890.  He  attended  public  schools  then, 
completing  his  formal  education  at 
Northwestern  University.  From  col¬ 
lege  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Examiner, 
where  he  worked  in  1915  and  1916.  He 
worked  for  a  time  on  the  City  Press, 
and  during  the  last  six  months  of  1916 
tried  his  hand  at  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  1917,  following  his  marriage, 
he  moved  to  Arizona,  where  he  was 
with  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republican, 
the  Gazette,  and  ran  a  cotton  randi 
until  1921. 

The  cotton  market  blew  up  in  that 
year,  and  Hanson  moved  to  Los  .Angeles 
where  he  joined  the  Evening  HeraU. 
Two  years  later  he  joined  the  Times, 
and  has  been  with  that  paper  since. 

Carl  Randau,  New  York  IVorld-Tele- 
gram  writer,  who  received  honorable 
mention  for  his  news  accounts  of  the 
Hofstadter  investigation,  disclaims  chief 
credit  for  them.  Mr.  Randau  wrote  his 
stories  from  his  own  observation  and 
from  information  gathered  by  Walter 
Chambers,  C.  B.  Allen  and  Aubre; 
Graves,  members  of  the  World-Tek- 
gram  staff. 

Mr.  Randau’s  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations,  dating  back  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  inquiry  into  the  Magistrates' 
Court,  enabled  him  to  correlate  the 
tangled  threads  of  daily  hearings. 

Mr.  Randau  was  born  in  Iowa,  aid 
was  educated  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  in  California.  He  has  worked 
for  the  United  Press  in  Paris,  the 
Scripps-Howard  service  in  Washing 
and  for  the  New  York  Sun.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Telegram  in  1927. 

Thomas  H.  Henry,  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  reporter,  whose  series  of 
stories  on  the  “bonus  army”  won  for 
him  an  honorable  mention  citation  froffl 
the  Pulitzer  awards  committee,  parti¬ 
cularly  likes  to  write  stories  of  a 
tific  nature,  and  has  won  recognitioB 
for  articles  of  this  type. 

He  was  born  38  years  ago  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  and  started  newspa^ 
work  on  the  Worcester  Telegram.  He 
served  in  the  World  War,  spCTdingJ 
vear  and  a  half  overseas.  On  his  return 
he  wrote  editorials  for  the  Washington 
Herald,  then  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Star. 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  Star  managiW 
editor,  told  Editor  &  PuBLisHn  t™ 
week  that  Mr.  Henry  had  been  assi^ 
to  the  “bonus  army”  stop^  because  ^ 
knew  of  his  peculiar  ability  to  penetrgte 
the  outer  mask  of  humanity  and  to  ^ 
veal  the  inner  meaning.”  The  storw 
Mr.  Henry  turns  out,  Mr.  Kuhn  saia 
are  clear  and  readable,  “even  to  a  Iw 
Corner  **  -  -  —  — 

JOHN  McConnell  returns 

John  J.  McConnell, 
and  Chicago  manager  of  J.  P-  MCkW' 
ney  &  Son,  publishers’  representatnft 
has  fully  recovered  from  a  iy!? 
and  has  returned  to  Chicago  from  Mam 
Beach.  Fla. 
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report  of  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS’  CONTENTION 

ACKERMAN  ANSWERS  CRITICS  OF  PRESS 

Columbia  Journalism  Dean  Lists  19  Faults  Generally  Cited  and  Defends  Journalism  Against 
Most — Calls  Shaw’s  Epigram  on  All  Newspapers  ^^Deliberate  Lie” 


xJINETEEN  charges  against  the 
IN  American  newspaper  press  were 
noted  by  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  interviews  with  edu¬ 
cate  and  influential  people,  he  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  the  course  of  an  address  devoted 
mainly  to  refutation  of  and  defense 
against  the  allegations. 

Succinctly  stated,  the  charges  focus 
in  the  supposedly  superficial  processes 
employed  by  the  press  in  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  news,  and  while 
Dean  Ackerman  pointed  out  that  to 
escape  the  onus  of  the  criticisms,  news¬ 
papers  would  have  to  attain  an  impos- 
Mble  perfection,  George  B.  Parker, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  counseled  that  newspapers 
should  seek  to  attain  that  perfection.  In 
the  process  of  striving,  he  said,  many  of 
the  alleged  defects  would  be  overcome. 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  recalled  a  theory  which  he  and 
Arthur  Brisbane  attempted  to  develop 
many  years  ago— that  a  newspaper 
should  have  no  editorial  page,  but  that 
each  news  item  should  carry  its  own  ex¬ 
planatory  comment.  Mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  upset  the  experiment  then,  he 
said,  and  would  probably  still  do  so. 

Omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  not 
parts  of  newspaper  equipment,  Malcolm 
W.  Bingay,  Detroit  Free  Press,  de¬ 
clared,  and  the  fault  of  too  many  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  lies  in  claim¬ 
ing  these  qualities  for  themselves.  He 
counseled  that  newspapers  should  not 
try  to  compass  within  their  staffs  all  the 
knowledge  of  encyclopaedias,  but  call 
upon  the  learned  men  and  technical  ex¬ 
perts  of  their  communities  for  elucida¬ 
tion  of  obscurities  in  the  daily  news. 

Another  phase  of  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  by  M.  V.  Atwood  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  was  the  over-attention  paid 
by  newspaper  men  to  internal  adminis¬ 
trative  problems,  such  as  budget  control, 
at  the  expense  of  the  development  and 
proper  compensation  of  the  highly 
trained  editorial  people  needed  to  free 
the  press  from  the  criticism  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  informed  minds. 

The  text  of  Dean  Ackerman’s  address, 
and  the  ensuing  discussion,  in  large  part, 
follows ; 

“The  challenge  to  the  press  today  is 
the  private  criticism  of  the  press  by  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women.  Today,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  I  shall  ap¬ 
pear  as  their  spokesman  to  lay  before 
you  19  charges  which  they  have  formu¬ 
lated.  I  shall  analyze  these  indictments, 
consider  sympathetically  those  which  are 
constructive  and  reply  to  those  which 
are  based  upon  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
our  practices,  our  limitations  or  our 
urns.  I  shall  nail  to  the  mast  one  of 
the  current  lies  and  rest  the  case  with 
you. 

^'^^y  s  challenge  to  the  press  comes 
chiefly  from  one  group  of  citizens — 
representative  and  distinguished  men 
and  women  as  high  officials  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment.  executive  heads  of  large  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries,  a  distinguished 
novelist,  two  Nobel  prize  winners,  the 
presidents  of  two  large  universities, 
jading  historians  and  economists,  a 
wker  who  has  not  as  yet  been  discred¬ 
ited,  two  nationally  known  clergymen, 
Wny  and  navy  officers  and  others,  all  of 
Whom  I  have  interviewed  personally 
since  last  fall. 

"sosf  important 
^rges  against  the  press  made  by  this 
interested  and  educated  minority? 

That  newspaper  standards  are  de- 
circulation.  That  the  press 
So  u*  what  it  wants,  rather 

Am  what  the  public  needs. 

ind?v;H.I'i“‘  ®  "®wspaper  violates  the 
"dividual  right  of  privacy. 


"3.  That  financial  news  is  promo¬ 
tional  rather  than  informative. 

“4.  That  news  values  are  often  super¬ 
ficial  and  trivial. 

“5.  That  most  reporters  are  inaccu¬ 
rate  when  reporting  interviews. 

■‘6.  That  newspapers  do  not  lead  in 


Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 

public  affairs,  but  follow  the  leadership 
of  organized  minorities. 

“7.  That  the  newspapers  make  heroes 
of  criminals  by  their  romantic  accounts 
of  gang  activities. 

“8.  That  headlines  frequently  do  not 
correctly  reveal  the  facts  and  the  tenor 
of  the  articles. 

“9.  That  newspapers  are  interested 
primarily  in  day-by-day  news  develop¬ 
ments  and  do  not  follow  through  to  give 
the  reader  a  continuous  and  complete 
account  of  what  is  happening. 

“10.  That  the  weekly  newspapers  are 
subservient  to  local  political  machines. 

“11.  That  the  press  utilizes  its  free¬ 
dom  as  a  license  to  exploit  policies  which 
make  for  circulation  rather  than  for 
service. 

“12.  That  the  press  is  not  sincere  in 
its  attack  upon  special  privilege  because 
it  accepts  a  subsidy  from  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department. 

“13.  _  That  the  basic  fault  with  the 
press  is  its  ownership;  that  the  press 
cannot  be  an  impartial  and  true  advo¬ 
cate  of  public  service  so  long  as  its 
owners  are  engaged  or  involved  in  other 
businesses. 

“14.  That  news  and  photographs  are 
sometimes  deliberately  falsified. 

“IS.  That  many  men  and  women 
hesitate  to  express  their  real  opinions 
of  the  press  because  of  the  uncharitable 
attitude  of  editors  toward  criticism  and 
because  of  the  fear  of  retaliation. 

“16.  That  in  reporting  Sunday  ser¬ 
mons  and  religious  meetings  the  press 
seeks  sensation  rather  than  knowledge. 

“17.  That  corporations,  private  and 
public  organizations,  are  compelled  by 
self-interest  to  maintain  publicity  de¬ 
partments  to  insure  accurate  reporting 
of  their  affairs  and  policies. 

“18.  That  the  press  overemphasizes 
irrational  statements  of  public  officials, 
particularly  members  of  Congress. 

“19.  That  in  all  civilized  countries 
at  present  newspapers  exist  for  the  pu- 
pose  of  concealing  the  truth. 

“What  our  critics  desire  is  a  super¬ 
human  institution.  They  would  create 
a  newspaper  which  only  a  perfect 
philanthropist  could  finance  and  edit. 
They  would  distribute  the  paper  every¬ 
where  and  place  it  on  sale  at  a  low 


price.  _  They  would  employ  reporters 
possessing  the  skill  and  precision  of  a 
surgeon,  the  patience  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  chemists,  the  spiritual  idealism 
of  the  church,  the  unhurried  study  and 
the  power  of  reflection  of  an  educator; 
men  or  women  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  history  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  public  affairs  possessed  at  present 
only  by  members  of  the  “brain  trust.” 
Our  critics  would  engage  as  editorial 
writers  only  men  capable  of  being  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  Headlines,  news  and  editor¬ 
ials  would  be  passed  upon  before  press¬ 
time  by  men  sitting  as  a  supreme  court, 
selected  for  their  ability  to  make  in¬ 
stantaneous  decisions  without  making 
mistakes. 

“Obviously,  this  is  an  ideal  quite 
beyond  human  realization.  Even  if  such 
a  group  of  specialists  could  be  as¬ 
sembled,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether 
they  could  work  together  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  essential  in  every  newspaper 
office  to  insure  the  publication  of  a 
daily  paper. 

“Granting  that  their  conception  of  a 
perfect  newspaper  cannot  be  realized, 
what  are  the  merits  of  their  criticisms 
as  applied  to  the  press  today? 

“There  are  many  important  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  editors  in  this 
country  who  have  no  outside  financial 
or  personal  interest,  whose  sole  object 
is  the  publication  of  the  best  newspaper 
possible  within  physical  and  human  limi¬ 
tations.  We  know  also  that  there  are 
other  owners  who  are  heavily  involved 
in  business,  industry  or  banking.  We 
know  there  are  exceptions  among  these 
men.  Even  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  outside  interests  cannot  be 
corrupted  or  influenced  by  private  inter¬ 
ests.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  there  are 
owners  of  newspaper  properties  whose 
motives  can  be  questioned  by  critical 
readers,  this  criticism  of  the  press  will 
remain  to  color  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  some  influent'al  readers.” 

“One  of  the  most  common  charges 
against  the  press  is  that  it  gives  the 
public  what  it  wants  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  circulation.  To  the 
journalist,  circulation  is  evidence  of 
public  interest  and  influence  primarily. 
The  financial  consideration  is  largely 
secondary  because  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  journalism  today,  one 
which  most  newspaper  editors  are  con¬ 
scious  of,  but  which  others  do  not 
recognize,  is  that  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  business  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  its  progress  as  a  profession. 
The  publisher’s  over-all  viewpoint  is 
that  while  circulation  is  necessary  both 
for  income  and  in  order  to  maintain  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues,  his  prima^  concern 
is  with  a  news  and  editorial  policy, 
which,  over  a  period  of  years,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
his  property. 

“The  charge  that  the  press  gives  the 
public  what  it  wants,  rather  than  what 
it  needs,  has  been  disproved  during  the 
depression.  Where  editorial  control  has 
been  exercised,  it  has  been  based  upon 
the  editor’s  judgment  of  what  would 
best  serve  the  public  interest.  Editors 
have  explored  every  possible  source  of 
information  and  printed  endless  com¬ 
ments  and  opinions  of  men  and  women 
in  every  field  of  work  and  thought, 
whose  viewpoint  could  have  been  of 
help  to  the  public  in  understanding  and 
interpreting  economic  and  social  changes. 
If  bankers,  businessmen,  educators  and 
public  officials  had  exercised  similar 
care  and  judgment  in  their  personal  con¬ 
versations,  gossip  which  finally  reached 
ruinous  proportions  would  have  been 
dried  up  at  the  source. 

“In  this  connection  we  must  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  few  sensational  sheets, 
commonly  called  tabloids  by  the  public. 


although  only  a  few  are  tabloid  in  size 
and  not  all  tabloids,  by  any  means,  be¬ 
long  in  this  group.  They  are  survivals 
of  the  day  of  opportunism  in  journalism. 
They  are  owned  or  dominated  by  men 
who  traffic  in  news  for  selfish  political 
and  business  reasons.  When  this  form 
of  sensationalism  appears  in  other  jour¬ 
nals  it  is  a  temporary  infection,  not  an 
epidemic,  for  sensationalism  in  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  on  the  toboggan  for  years. 

“Journalism  today  is  not  only  attract¬ 
ing,  but  newspapers  are  demanding,  men 
of  character  and  when  we  reach  that 
stage  in  our  relations  with  public  men 
where  they  recognize  reporters  and 
correspondents  as  men  and  discard  the 
patronizing  appellation  ‘boys’,  we  shall 
be  treated  with  more  respect.  This  will 
have  some  influence  upon  sensationalism 
in  journalism  because  a  man  cannot  be 
sensational  and  be  respected  at  the  same 
time. 

“The  charge  that  the  newspaper  vio¬ 
lates  the  individual  right  of  privacy  is 
one  that  can  lead  to  a  real  controversy. 
A  distinguished  historian  is  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  newspaper  men  as  ‘mur¬ 
derers  of  character.”  Another  distin¬ 
guished  economist,  who  recently  as¬ 
sumed  a  governmental  position,  has  told 
photographers  that  he  would  shoot  them 
if  the  newspapers  published  pictures  of 
his  children.  These  extr^e  cases  are 
only  two  of  the  many  which  have  come 
to  my  attention.  The  attack  of  Mitchell 
Dawson  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  views  of  hundreds  of  intelli¬ 
gent  newspaper  readers.  There  is  a 
persisting  conviction  that  the  reporter, 
representing  the  press  as  an  institution, 
pries  into  private  affairs  where  he  has 
not  the  right  to  be  inquisitive. 

“This  criticism  strikes  at  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  journalism.  Has  the  reporter 
the  right  to  question  any  citizen  on  any 
subject  which  the  press  believe  is  of 
news  interest?  Some  months  ago,  I 
asserted  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  rights  of  the  reporter  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  paramount  to  the  private  rights 
of  the  individual.  This  assertion  was 
widely  challenged  by  men  and  women 
outside  of  the  press. 

“I  shall  appreciate  the  opinion  of  this 
Society,  or  of  its  members,  on  this  con¬ 
troversial  subject.  Is  there  any  rule  of 
reason  which  we  can  apply  ?  Where  the 
public  welfare  is  involved  the  press 
has  an  obvious  right  to  inquire, 
but  how  far  can  this  be  extended? 
May  we  interpret  the  public  welfare  to 
include  also  anything  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  of  news  or  feature  value? 

“One  of  the  indictments,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  defend,  is  that  financial 
news  is  promotional  rather  than  in¬ 
formative. 

“Throughout  the  boom  days  financial 
writers  reflected  accurately  the  promo¬ 
tion  psychology  of  Wall  Street  until  it 
became  a  national  and  international  in¬ 
fection.  While  it  is  trae  that  they  re¬ 
ported,  from  time  to  time,  the  cautious 
viewpoints  of  those  who  questioned  oi 
doubted  the  wisdom  and  effect  of  stock 
market  exploitation,  it  is  generally  true 
that  financial  writers  rode  the  wave 
of  financial  promotions  and  accepted 
day  by  day,  largely  without  question, 
the  optimistic  and  extravagant  opin¬ 
ions  of  so-called  financial  and  business 
leaders.  Many  newspapers  exercised 
little  supervision  and  less  care  oyer 
the  financial  advertisements  which  were 
offered  for  publication.  The  result  was 
a  boom  and  a  collapse  which  cannot  be 
defended  by  bankers,  economists,  educa¬ 
tors  or  newspaper  men.  This  indictment 
is  sound  and  just  and  must  be  taken 
to  heart  by  the  press. 

“It  is  asserted  by  our  critics  that  news 
values  are  often  superficial  and  trivial; 
that  the  press  reports  what  has  happened 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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All  FM  WOI  TI  r>  PFWPITF  FVFRY  ITFM  come  down  to  a  stodginess  that  I  think  in  the  laboratory  of  public  opinion  evm 

n.E.WlVlIlL  11 JUITI  has  been  somewhat  emphasized  by  the  hour.  ^ 

FOR  CLARITY  AND  COMPLETENESS  success  of  chain  newspapers.  There  is  “If,  as  js  frequently  the  case,  the 


Process  on  Ideal  Newqiaper  Would  Give  Editor  And  His  Sta£F 
Intense  Knowledge  of  What  Is  Printed 
Which  Is  Often  Lacking  Now 


INDIVIDUALITY,  a  respect  for  cre¬ 
ative  artistry,  and  an  intense  reading 
of  their  own  papers  by  editors,  with  a 
view  to  correlating  the  news  of  the  day 
with  background  and  perspective,  were 
advanced  by  Henry  J.  Allen,  former 


Henry  J.  Allen 

publisher  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Bea¬ 
con,  as  a  corrective  of  the  superficiality 
now  a  prime  subject  for  the  critics  of 
newspapers. 

Senator  Allen  told  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  every 
item  that  goes  into  a  newspaper  should 
be  worthy  of  rewriting,  not  only  for  ob¬ 
taining  clearness,  completeness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  to  give  newspaper  people 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  what  they 
are  printing,  an  understanding  now 
gained,  he  feared,  from  a  hasty  scan¬ 
ning  of  the  first  25  lines  of  the  press 
dispatch. 

His  address  in  substance  follows: 

“I  think  I  gained,  in  my  early  days 
in  newspaper  work  more  wisdom  from 
Col.  Nelson  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
than  from  any  man  with  whom  I  was 
ever  associate.  I  gained  moreover  a 
taste  for  colorful  interpretation  of  every 
news  item.  It  was  Col.  Nelson’s  idea 
that  every  story  should  be  told,  and,  to 
use  his  own  language  to  me  one  day,  so 
that  a  man  in  Haiti  reading  that  story 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  and  having 
had  no  opportunity  to  read  anything  that 
comes  before  or  after  would  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  that  story  was  about.  That 
story  itself  should  have  answered  every 
Intelligent  query  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
incident  concerning  which  it  was 
written. 

“And  then  another  piece  of  great  wis¬ 
dom  he  taught  me  was  this — he  said, 
‘Never  let  your  paper  grow  old.  The 
average  age  of  people  who  read  your 
newspaper  is  about  35  years.  You  will 
be  older  than  that  in  a  short  time. 
Never  let  your  newspaper  become  over 
35  years  of  age.’ 

“I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  the 
editor,  no  matter  how  wise  he  is,  who 
on  the  day  that  the  paper  is  carrying 
a  story  about  the  Premier  of  France, 
runs  an  editorial  about  the  new  Dic¬ 
tator  of  Turkey.  I  never  believed  in 
editorials  written  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  erudition  of  the  editorial 
writer  without  any  special  reference  to 
the  timeliness  ol  his  editorial. 

“I  tczA  the  other  day  four  unrelated 
itms  in  the  Associate  Press  that  I 
think  will  be  responsible  for  my  going 


to  Russia  and  into  Japan  because  they 
put  me  on  the  track  of  what  I  think  is 
going  to  be  the  biggest  story  that  will 
break  in  the  next  two  years  in  the 
world.  Yet  I  didn’t  see,  I  haven’t  seen 
since,  a  single  editorial  comment  upon 
either  significant  item  because  the  edi¬ 
tors  at  home  took  them  as  they  were, 
as  purely  unrelated  expressions  of  news. 

“One  was  a  statement  that  Great 
Britain  had  just  written  a  new  treaty 
with  Japan ;  the  other,  coming  two  days 
later,  was  a  statement  that  France  had 
rewritten  her  treaty  with  Japan.  The 
other  was  a  story  that  Japan  was  mak¬ 
ing  new  and  friendly  overtures  to 
groups  of  Chinese  in  Northern  China, 
asking  for  their  cooperation  in  certain 
efforts  of  government  that  they  were 
then  undertaking.  That  was  the  third. 

“The  fourth  was  that  Japan  had  arisen 
and  kicked  the  Red  Government  of 
Russia  in  the  face  touching  railway  mat¬ 
ters  in  Manchuria. 

“I  think  all  four  of  the  items  were 
sufficiently  related  to  warrant  specula¬ 
tion  at  least  concerning  the  greatest 
story  of  this  period,  outside  of  what 
happens  daily  at  Washington,  of  course, 
to  understand  the  significance  of  all 
that  is  happening  these  days. 

“What  I  contend  is  this,  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  our  editorial  offices  a 
more  poignant  concern  for  a  deeper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  events  of  the  world. 
We  ought  not  to  come  to  regard  that 
chap  as  highbrow  who  studies  things 
that  are  not  local. 

“I  think  if  we  are  going  to  raise  this 
editorial  profession  of  ours  to  a  point 
where  it  will  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
new  day,  we  will  have  to  do  it  by 
sharpening  our  wits  and  adding  to  the 
sum  total  of  our  intelligence  concerning 
that  which  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
That  is  what  I  think  is  the  matter  with 
us. 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of 
age.  I  would  hate  to  think  it  was.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  meeting  the 
task  of  the  day  in  a  habitual  fashion. 
I  think  if  we  could  go  every  day  to 
our  editorial  tasks  with  that  eagerness 
with  which  we  go  on  some  days,  we 
would  make  the  American  press  so 
great  that  nobody  who  reads  it  would 
find  it  necessary  to  go  anywhere  else 
for  complete  information  touching  the 
news  grist  of  the  day. 

“I  have  come  to  believe  that  no  paper 
should  contain  a  single  item  that  hasn’t 
been  worthy  to  be  rewritten.  If  I  were 
again  in  the  newspaper  business  I  think 
I  would  issue  a  hard  and  and  fast  order 
that  every  item  that  came  into  my  paper 
from  every  source  except  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  should  be  rewritten  and  shortened 
and  improved  if  possible. 

“We  would  at  least  do  this  if  we  had 
that  sort  of  order — we  would  get  the 
intelligence  into  our  own  minds  that  is 
contained  in  these  marvelous  offerings 
of  news  which  we  slap  in.  having  read 
the  first  25  lines.  We  would  know  what 
our  papers  contained. 

“We  can  compete  with  all  these  things 
that  now  make  us  marvel  at  their  suc¬ 
cess.  We  can  compete  with  Time.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  you  read  it 
closely.  I  read  it  very  closely.  It  is  a 
marvelously  inaccurate  little  paper. 
You  can  find  more  mistakes  in  Time 
than  you  can  find  in  any  newspaper  of 
its  size  in  the  English  language,  and 
yet  it  is  clever  and  it  is  illuminating, 
and  in  spite  of  its  flippancy,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  today,  it,  on  the 
whole,  makes  a  contribution  to  human 
intelligence.  We  could  make  the  same 
contribution  if  we  had  the  same  special 
eagerness  to  reach  the  human  intel¬ 
ligence  that  has  to  be  touched  through 
that  type  of  artistry. 

“We  have  lost  all  sense  of  artistry. 
We  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  wide  information.  We  have 


come  down  to  a  stodginess  that  I  think 
has  been  somewhat  emphasized  by  the 
success  of  chain  newspapers.  There  is 
only  one  example  now  of  great  success 
in  the  world  and  that  is  a  printed  paper 
‘like  that.’  So  you  go  across  the  coun¬ 
try  these  days,  and  these  newspapers 
look  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod. 

“I  think  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  get  back  to  the  day  when  we  cher¬ 
ished  the  originality  of  the  editor  as 
being  the  choicest  thing  of  his  paper, 
the  day  when  we  cherished  the  origiml- 
ity  of  individualisr"  as  being  the  thing 
that  made,  distinguished  the  American 
newspapers.” 

ACKERMAN  ANSWERS  CRITICS 
OF  NEWSPAPERS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

without  explaining  and  knowing  the 
significance  of  the  events;  that  many 
reporters  who  interview,  do  so  in  a  hit- 
and-miss,  catch-as-catch-can  fashion ; 
that  crime  news  makes  heroes  of  crim¬ 
inals  and  inspires  others  to  commit 
crimes ;  that  headlines  frequently  are 
misleading ;  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  misused  to  exploit  events  which 
make  for  increased  circulation ;  that 
some  news  and  photographs  are  dis¬ 
torted  or  falsified  and  that  the  press 
over-emphasizes  irrational  statements 
by  erratic  public  officials. 

“These  are  serious  charges.  If  all 
of  them,  or  any  portion  of  them,  could 
be  applied  honestly  to  a  majority  of 
the  two  thousand  daily  newspapers,  this 
would  be  an  indictment  of  the  press 
which  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  institution  we  represent.  Fortunately 
for  us  and  for  the  nation,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  each  criticism  only 
when  applied  to  a  few  specific  news¬ 
papers.  They  cannot  be  applied  either 
honestly  or  fairly  to  the  press  as  a 
whole. 

“Granted  that  some  items  are  super¬ 
ficial  and  trivial,  the  ‘diary  of  mankind’ 
would  not  be  a  true  record  if  _  it 
eliminated  the  superficial  or  the  trivial. 
The  great  majority  of  newspaper 
readers  are  superficial.  At  times  even 
the  great  men  of  the  world  are  not 
high-minded  and  serious. 

“I  am  certain  that  we  would  all 
agree  that  there  are  times  when  news¬ 
paper  writers  do  not  understand  the 
significance  of  many  public  develop¬ 
ments.  What  editor  or  writer,  for 
example,  can  today  appraise  the  signifi¬ 
cance  or  meaning  of  the  confidential 
conversations  during  the  current  week 
at  the  White  House?  At  best  only 
limited  information  is  given  to  the  press 
at  all  international  conferences.  The 
governmental  leaders  control  the 
sources  of  information  and  they  alone 
can  and  do  decide  what  to  reveal 
officially  and  explain  privately. 

“The  press  does  not  always  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  whole  truth  and  the  entire 
responsibility  for  a  lack  of  complete  in¬ 
formation  or  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  events  cannot 
justly  be  placed  upon  the  press.  The 
truth  is  controlled  in  the  first  instance 
by  those  at  the  source  of  events,  but 
once  an  arc  of  the  circle  of  truth 
reaches  the  attention  of  newspaper  men 
no  effort  is  spared  to  verify  and  inter¬ 
pret  what  has  happened,  is  happening  or 
is  projected. 

“Much  of  the  criticism  is  directed  at 
reporting  and  editing.  While  we  might 
honestly  retaliate  by  comparing  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  with  teaching  and 
preaching,  with  business  and  bank  man¬ 
agement,  with  unquestionable  medical 
and  engineering  practices,  we  do  not 
need  to  reply  to  criticism  by  a  counter¬ 
attack.  Reporters  and  editors,  as  a 
rule,  are  as  eager  and  anxious  to  benefit 
by  criticism  and  to  improve  their 
methods  and  practices  as  men  and 
women  of  any  other  profession.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  open-minded  because 
they  are  engaged  in  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  activity  in  the  world.  They  cannot 
conceal  their  mistakes  or  their  faults. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  face  and  meet 
every  error  openly  and  above-board 
every  day.  Their  ethics  must  be  tested 


in  the  laboratory  of  public  opinion  every 
hour. 

“If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
newspaper  appears  to  give  prominence 
to  the  murder  of  a  gangster  or  rack¬ 
eteer,  it  is  not  because  the  newspaper 
has  made  him  a  hero,  but  because  there 
are  thousands  of  citizens  who  were  hero 
worshippers  of  the  notoriety  and  wealth 
which  it  has  been  all  too  possible  for 
criminals  to  achieve  in  a  corrupt  mod¬ 
ern  society. 

“T.  R.,  the  famous  fifth  cousin  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  Statet, 
made  a  remark  to  Paul  Morton  in  Iw 
which  applies  to  this  condition.  If 
trouble  comes  from  having  the  light 
turned  on,’  Theodore  Roosevelt  said, 
‘remember  that  it  is  not  really  due  to 
the  light,  but  to  the  misconduct  which 
is  exposed.’ 

“When  George  Bernard  Shaw  states 
publicly,  for  example,  as  he  did  in  New 
York,  that  ‘in  all  civilized  countries  g 
present  newspapers  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  concealing  the  truth,’  he  states 
a  deliberate  lie.  If  all  men  and  women 
were  intelligent  and  knew  how  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  Shaw,  the  drama¬ 
tist,  and  Shaw,  the  publicist,  it  would 
not  be  necessa'-v  for  us  to  mention  this 
indictment.  But  there  are  far  too  many 
Americans  who  believe  the  rumors  they 
hear  rather  than  the  news  they  read  and 
these  people  believe  Shaw.  I  think  we 
should  nail  his  lies,  or  the  lies  of  any 
other  critic  when  they  are  malicious  ot 
deliberate. 

“There  remain  a  number  of  criticisms 
which  I  have  not  examined  or  answered 

“Do  newspapers  lead  in  public  affairs 
or  do  they  follow  the  lead  of  organized 
minorities,  chiefly  propaganda  bodies? 

“Is  there  a  lack  of  continuity  in  newt 
presentations  ? 

"Is  the  press  justified  today  in  accept¬ 
ing  special  postal  rates? 

“How  often  are  photographs  falsified? 

I  know  of  only  one  instance  in  a  year. 

"Is  it  necessary  for  the  press  to 
feature  the  activities  and  remarks  of 
freaks  in  public  office? 

“These  questions  I  leave  with  you  for 
discussion,  if  you  desire,  or  for  futuro 
analysis  if  that  is  necessary,  I  do  this 
only  to  conserve  your  time  and  giw 
others  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  1 
seek  your  views  today  because  I  need 
your  opinions  to  pass  on  to  critics  who 
have  open  minds.  I  deem  it  part  of  my 
duty  to  champion  a  profession  which  I 
idealize  and  I  can  do  this  more  effec¬ 
tively  with  ammunition  from  editors 
than  I  can  with  academic  arguments. 

“There  are,  however,  a  few  feature 
of  modern  journalism  which  our  critks 
do  not  know  about  or  understand. 

“Among  the  2,000  daily  newspapm 
in  the  United  States,  one  fact  whii 
will  stand  the  most  thorough  analysis 
is  that  during  the  past  three  yws  the 
newspapers  have  not  only  maintained, 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  a  setiom 
endeavor  to  improve  their  news  senka 
Publishers  have  sacrificed  the  busin« 
of  the  newspaper  to  save  the  professi® 
of  journalism! 

“Journalism  is  fortunate,  also,  in  ib 
international  press  services.  With 
speed,  accuracy,  judgment  and  balance; 
with  a  world  perspective  and  remarki- 
ble  human  impartiality  they  cover  fte 
news  of  the  world.  Through  an  aln»^ 
instantaneous  interchange  of  facts  and 
opinions  they  inform  the  world  and  Ig 
each  day  the  foundations  for  the  puhhe 
opinion  of  the  day  on  foreign  affairs 

“The  achievements  of  the  press  » 
sociations  are  such  common  factors  • 
our  profession  that  they  hardly  impfe* 
us,  but  I  think,  from  time  to  time, « 
make  a  mistake,  as  far  as  our  pub® 
responsibility  is  concerned,  in  not  re 
garding  our  achievements  as  "  ? 
news  value  to  the  achievements  ofotw 
professions.  , 

“Journalism  today  is  news  as  n™ 
as  medicine,  law,  education  or  any  on*  “ 
profession  and  it  is  part  of  our  funclw 
as  newspaper  men  to  recognize,  at  • 
times,  the  increasing  public  interest^  * 
our  work,  our  problems  and  our  ai* 

“At  the  beginning  of  this  papg  ttr 
serted  that  the  destiny  of  represenW*  ^ 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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economic  news  holds  readers  for 
bread  and  butter  interest 

Unemployment  Has  Stimulated  Newspaper  Reading,  and  One 
Editor  Would  Expand  Paper  to  Supply  More 
Recreation  to  Idle 


tike  almost  every  other  topic  before 
Lthe  Editors’  Society,  the  discussion 
of  circulation  as  related  to  editorial  de¬ 
partment  func¬ 
tions  turned  itself 
into  a  forum 
on  interpretative 
news  values.  The 
interpre  tative 
function  was  up¬ 
permost  in  the 
minds  of  the  edi¬ 
tors’  group  as  it 
was  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and 
A.N.P.A.  discus¬ 
sions  bearing  on 
news,  and  in  the 
G»ove  Patte«son  Society’s  circle, 
the  question  be¬ 
came  one  of  how  best  to  attain  the 
desired  completeness  and  clarity. 

Noether  the  public  was  reading  closely 
enough  for  understanding  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  recent  stirring  eco- 
lomic  events  was  a  question  raised  by 
Vfarlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER,  in  a  {»per  designed  to  open 
he  general  discussion.  It  was 
inswered  in  the  affirmative  by  Malcolm 
iV,  Bingay,  editorial  director  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  who  cited  as  the 
best  evidence  the  statistics  quoted  ffy 
Ur.  Pew,  that  newspaper  circulations 
had  not  appreciably  diminished  during 
the  depression  period.  Mr.  Bingay  also 
referr^  to  Mr.  Pew’s  hypothesis  that 
tewspaper  circulation  had  reached  a 
static  condition,  due  to  declining  birth 
rates  and  limited  immigration. 

Mr.  Bingay  said: 

“I  think  that  as  the  American  news¬ 
paper  develops  and  becomes  more  es- 
ablished,  with  a  decrease  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  stabilization  of  a  homogeneous 
people,  publishers  have  got  to  awaken 
to  this  fact  of  basic  merchandising.  Vou 
an’t  have  a  store  conducted  as  Tiffany’s 
jewelry  shop  and  at  the  same  time  have 
Cresge  and  Woolworth  merchandise  in 
tour  window.  There  has  got  to  be  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between 
types  of  newspapers. 

“With  the  new  deal  and  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  old  order,  there  is  one 
thing  most  necessary  to  an  editorial  de- 
lartment,  the  editorial  head,  and  that  is 
a  keen  analytical  sense. 

“Now  I  haven’t  known  a  keen  analy¬ 
tical  mind,  one  attuned  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  great  economic  evolu¬ 
tions  and  convolutions  going  on  about 
*,  who  would  have  much  time  to  pay 
ttmtion,  let  us  say,  to  comics  or  the 
^ter  features.  If  he  would  take  a 
heart-wrenching  interest  in  comics 
and  the  lighter,  frothy  matters  of  jour- 
alism,  he  would  not  have  an  anal^ical 
«nd.  It  strikes  me  there  ought  to  be 
*P®fer  development  of  that  new  line 
tot  many  of  use  are  feeling  our  way 
•to,  and  have  been  for  some  years, 
to  feature  editor,  to  delegate  to  him 
to  h^dling  of  all  comics,  all  feature 
wterial  which  really  is  not  newspaper 
wsiness,  more  of  a  magazine  or  hybrid 
It  is  not  a  newspaper.  So 
1,^,  ®  editor  can  be  chosen  as  one 
^y  analytical  to  be  able  to  take  the 
wolved  economic  and  social  problems 
tot  are  before  us  and  will  be  foore  us 
years  to  come,  analyze  them,  and 
*wte  his  time  to  them. 

,  *  have  got  to  find  a  basic  principle 

«  news  values,  and  therefore  I  woilld 
to  see  more  and  more  an  editorial 
^Wment  dedicated  wholly  to  news 
w  to  the  interpretation  of  news  briefly, 
i*°  in  the  street 

only  have  time  to  read  it,  but 
so  written  that  he  can  under- 

sittiS'in®’!?.*’  “Editorial  type  of  mind 
»oth.^th#  v'  Ihe  features,  the 

Si,!  ‘he  Woolworth 

"weriai,  that  circulation  people  love. 


will  be  delegated  down  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  under  a  promotion 
manager.” 

President  Bellamy,  commenting  upon 
the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Pew  and  Bingay, 
suggested  that  newspapers  attempt  to 
cover  too  wide  a  range  with  too  few 
people. 

“When  you  consider  the  length  of 
time  which  specialists  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  research  organizations  spend 
developing  their  technique  to  handle 
some  very  little  part  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  isn’t  it  little  short  of  ridiculous 
that  we  should  expect  the  average  edi¬ 
torial  writing  staff  of  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  men,  on  a  very  large  paper  a 
good  many  more  than  that,  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  past 
and  present  history,  project  themselves 
into  the  future,  discuss  science,  politics, 
government,  how  to  make  apple  pie  and 
what  to  believe  about  God  Almighty? 

“I  think  we  have  a  job  to  do  there 
of  convincing  our  publishers  that  if  we 
are  to  maintain  the  leadership  we  ought 
to  have  in  the  community  of  shaping 
public  opinion,  we  need  a  great  expan¬ 
sion  in  our  editorial  writing  depart¬ 
ments.” 

The  added  responsibility  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  public  counsellor  when  a 
large  proportion  of  its  readers  are  un¬ 
employed  and  find  their  only  occupa¬ 
tion  and  recreation  in  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  was  questioned  by  A.  E.  McCol- 
lough,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
who  said  that  executives  of  his  news¬ 
papers  had  been  discussing  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  extra  editorial  space, 
made  available  despite  a  depleted  budget. 

“Is  it  worth  while?”  he  asked.  “Will 
it  be  hard  to  get  away  from  one  we 
don’t  have  to  take  especial  care  of  that 
class  in  the  reading  matter?  Can  we 
get  back  without  disturbing  our  whole 
set-up  to  our  normal  percentage  basis 
once  business  gets  better?” 

People  are  interested  in  news  that  con¬ 
cerns  their  bread  and  butter,  Fred 
Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  re¬ 
minded  the  editors,  and  the  “heavy 
news”  to  which  Mr.  Pew  had  referred 
was  of  bread  and  butter  interest. 

“I  know  by  actual  experience  after 
some  years  of  watching  popular  senfT- 
ment  in  various  ways  in  Philadelphia,” 
said  Mr.  Shedd,  “that  I  could  take 
anyone  down  to  a  half-dozen  corner 
stores  in  South  Philadelphia  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  stories  told  in  Congress,  they 
vote  the  way  they  have  to — I  could  take 
them  down  there  and  let  them  lean  up 
against  a  counter  and  talk  with  the 
crowd  that  comes  in,  and  they  woqld 
run  across  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  a 
discussion  of  inflation,  a  discussion  of 
guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  that  would 
be  quite  as  interesting  and  almost  as 
intelligent  as  they  could  find  in  the 
Union-  League. 

“We  sometimes  underrate  what  we 
call  the  common  people.  We  think  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  much  of  any¬ 
thing  besides  comics  and  the  sports  page 
and  the  ladies  possibly  in  the  women’s 
page.  I  am  convinced,  and  I  think  we 
have  tested  it  our  fairly  well,  and  while 
I  am  not  responsible  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Bulletin,  I  think  the  circulation 
of  the  Bulletin  has  proved  that  the 
common  people  are  interested  in  the 
major  problems  that  are  before  the 
country,  and  that  they  follow  them,  and 
follow  Khem  with  a  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  we  too  seldom  give  credit 
to  for  what  it  actually  is. 

“I  don’t  know,  I  can’t  say  as  to  what 
the  appeal  of  the  Bulletin  editorial  page 
is.  I  know  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
tackle  subjects  because  they  are  heavy, 
and  we  don’t  try  to  lighten  the  sub¬ 
jects,  but  we  do  try  to  analyze  these 
heavy  topics  and  let  daylight  into  them 
so  that  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street 
can  read,  and  reading  can  understand. 


and  from  the  communications  that  come 
to  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  to  the  letter 
column,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  average 
man  on  the  street  does  read  and  does 
understand.” 

“I  have  always  believed,”  Grove 
Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  commented, 
“it  was  important  to  know  a  lot  about 
people,  not  very  important  to  know  a 
lot  about  the  newspaper  business;  also, 
to  find  out  all  you  can  about  the  most 
interesting  object  in  all  creation — the 
human  being.  In  order  to  do  that,  one 
must  have  somewhat  loose  habits  and 
must  go  all  the  way  from  tbe  speak¬ 
easy  to  the  cathedral  and  do  it  many 
times  until  he  is  equally  well  known  to 
both  places. 

_  “I  feel_  that  in  these  very  peculiar 
times  it  is  necessary  for  a  newspaper 
to  establish  an  attitude  of  sympathy 
which  it  never  before  had.  I  have  seen 
newspapers  make  failures  in  cities  be¬ 
cause  the  proprietors  did  not  realize  that 
the  world  had  changed  and  because 
they  were  not  adapting  themselves  to  a 
changed  psychology  on  the  part  of 
people.  So  I  don’t  think  a  newspaper 
editor  ought  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  his  office;  in  fact  he  ought  to 
get  in  so  late  at  night  that  he  can’t  get 
up  early  enough  to  spend  much  time  at 
his  office.  But  I  feel  that  he  ought  to 
establish  this  attitude  of  sympathy  in 
approach  so  that  he  somehow  senses  the 
problems,  the  beliefs,  the  aspirations, 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  common 
people. 

“When  I  hear  that  there  is  some 
movement  of  the  unemployed,  a  new 
kind  of  league  for  barter  and  exchange. 
I  want  to  get  the  fellows  at  the  head 
of  it  up  in  my  office,  and  I  have  had 
them  up  in  my  office,  and  say,  ‘Now, 
what  are  your  plans?  How  are  you 
going  to  set  this  thing  up?  What  are 
you  going  to  do?’  Then  if  I  hear  that 
the  Czechoslovakian  Society  on  the  far 
East  Side  is  pretty  much  up  against  it 
and  are  going  to  have  a  party  (I  like 
to  stay  home  Sunday  afternoon  and 
rest  as  well  as  anybody),  I  go  over 
there,  and  tell  them  that  we  are  all 
in  the  same  boat  and  we  are  all  poor, 
and  in  that  way  I  think  we  must  just 
make  the  paper  a  friend  as  it  never  was 
before. 

“It  is  intangible,  it  is  something  that 
I  can’t  talk  about  and  I  can’t  tell  and 
I  can’t  express,  and  you  can’t  write  in 
words  in  a  newspaper,  but  the  people 
who  read  it  have  got  to  feel  that  after 
all  here  we  are  in  Toledo  and  we  have 
kind  of  got  to  cluster  around  this  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  a  heart  and  which 
feels  for  us.  You  have  got  to  reflect 
that  in  many  stories,  in  many  feature 
stories.  You  have  got  to  reflect  it  in 
the  editorial  column,  and  if  you  do.  as 
I  do,  and  as  many  do,  write  a  little 
piece  every  day  under  your  own  name, 
you  can  do  a  great  deal  toward  convey¬ 
ing  to  people  in  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  that  you  are  for  them,  and  you 
know  somewhat  what  they  are  going 
through. 

“I  want  to  say  that  I  haven’t  adopted 
that  policy  suddenly.  It  has  been  a 
policy  of  years.  I  don’t  press  on  it 
particularly  in  these  times  because  I 
think  it  holds  our  circulation.  I  think 
I  can  say  quite  honestly  I  haven’t  done 
it  in  order  to  keep  circulation,  but  inci¬ 
dentally  it  does  keep  circulation.  We 
have  proved  that  no  matter  how  poor 
a  man  is,  he  finds  some  way  to  take  one 
newspaper,  and  he  will  take  the  paper 
which  he  feels  has  an  attitude  of  sym¬ 
pathy  toward  him  in  these  distressing 
circumstances. 

“Now  as  to  another  element  that  has 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion  about 
the  big  news  and  important  news,  the 
fact  that  people  are  interested  in  those 
things  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than 
we  think,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Glenn 
Frank,  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  made  a  most  illuminating 
and  stimulating  address  here  a  few 
years  ago  in  which  he  said  this,  ‘Most 
editors  make  the  mistake  of  overesti¬ 
mating  the  information  of  their  people 
but  underestimating  their  intelligence.’ 

“I  have  instructed  our  people  to  use 


as  never  before  the  summary  on  big 
news.  So  every  day  on  the  first  page 
we  have  used  the  summary  as  we  never 
did  before,  in  short,  concise  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  setting  forth  what  is  going 
on  each  day,  in  a  way  that  my  pan¬ 
handler  friend  who  really  get  the  paj^r 
to  put  over  him  at  night  when  he  lies 
on  the  floor,  can  read  until  he  goes  to 
sleep.  We  must  make  the  news  plainer, 
more  common  perhaps  than  we  ever 
did  before,  more  easily  understood  than 
ever  before,  but  they  are  interested  in 
big  news.  It  can  be  done  in  a  way  to 
make  it  available  for  all.” 
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governments  depends  upon  the  progress 
of  journalism.  There  is  more  at  stake 
than  the  survival  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  the  rights  of  millions 
of  men  and  women  to  work,  and  to  a 
decent  living.  These  people  are  our 
readers.  They  still  have  faith  jn  the 
daily  newspaper.  Despite  the  criticism 
of  the  press  sponsored  by  their  intel¬ 
lectual  superiors  they  look  to  the  press 
as  their  reliable  and  incorruptible  friend 
and  counsellor. 

“To  these  struggling  masses,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  intellectual  and  fortunate 
minority,  we  have  an  obligation  and  a 
responsibility.  That  is  to  improve  the 
profession  of  journalism.  This  is  the 
chief  challenge  to  the  press  today.” 

Mr.  George  B.  Parker:  “The  criti¬ 
cism  that  should  bring  forth  the  self- 
analysis  that  is  so  beneficial  in  terms  of 
journalistic  and  professional  progress, 
seems  to  me  one  that  could  hardly  be 
discussed  by  me  categorically.  One 
phase  of  Dean  Ackerman’s  talk,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  me  to  touch  on  most  of 
the  nineteen  points  and  that  if  that 
phase  were  taken  care  of,  most  of  the 
objections  listed  in  the  nineteen  points 
would  be  removed. 

“It  is  that  portion  of  your  talk.  Dean 
Ackerman,  in  which  you  said  that  the 
public,  the  critical  public,  desires  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  institution  that  would  call  for 
reporters  and  editors  possessing  the  skill 
and  precision  of  a  surgeon,  the  patience 
and  resourcefulness  of  a  chemist,  the 
spiritual  idealism  of  the  church,  the  un¬ 
hurried  study  and  reflection  of  an  edu¬ 
cator,  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
understanding  of  public  affairs  of  a 
brain  trust. 

“I  ask  the  question  as  to  whether,  if 
we  did  possess  some  of  those  qualities 
as  reporters  and  newspaper  men,  the 
very  struggle  for  that  ideal  and  even  a 
partial  accomplishment  of  that  ideal, 
might  remove  from  the  list  many  of  the 
things  enumerated. 

“In  attempting  to  do  that,  of  course, 
we  run  into  many  difficulties.  One 
thing  after  another,  as  life  becomes  more 
and  more  complicated  and  more  and 
more  speedy,  encounters  us  as  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  handle  this  and  that  and  the 
other  of  the  complicated  subjects  that 
make  up  the  thing  that  we  produce. 

“When  a  tall  stranger  leaps  out  from 
a  wax  factory  in  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J., 
and  suddenly  declares  for  a  new  system 
of  human  life  described  as  Technocracy 
and  carrying  such  a  definition  as  ‘the 
integration  of  physics,  chemistry,  zool¬ 
ogy,  geophysics,  thermodynamics,  bio¬ 
physics,  biology,  and  philosophy,’  de¬ 
scribing  it  further  as  ‘a  social  approach 
based  upon  a  substitution  of  a  Hegelian 
dialectic  for  an  Aristotelian  dialectic  of 
no  functional  importance  but  an  «- 
ample  of  the  recrudescence  of  philo¬ 
sophic  futility  of  a  European  tradition,’ 
it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  for  a  newspaper 
editor  to  grasp  in  24  hours. 

“Also,  if  that  newspaper  editor  has 
had,  in  the  same  24  hours,  to  deal  with 
the  domestic  allotment  plan,  the  ex¬ 
port  debentures,  the  relationship  of  the 
sugar  tariff  to  the  polarization  point, 
proportional  representation,  the  gold 
standard,  and  the  intricate  workings 
thereof,  the  chances  are,  as  I  say,  th» 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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R.  F.  C.  LOANS  TO  ALL  BANKS  WOULD 
SPEED  RECOVERY,  J.  H.  JONES  THINKS 


Slow  Paper  Could  Be  Covered  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  Too, 
He  Says,  to  Release  Credit  Desperately  Needed  For 
a  General  Revival  of  Trade 


Signs  of  business  recovery  are  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  ultra-conservative  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  director,  he  told  the  American 


Jesse  H.  Jones 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  the 
course  of  an  hour’s  discussion,  50  per 
cent  for  publication  and  the  rest  “off 
the  record.”  No  confidence  is  violated 
in  stating  that  the  “off  the  record”  dis¬ 
closures  touched  only  upon  matters  of 
controversial  policy  and  on  local  bank¬ 
ing  troubles,  and  in  no  way  weakened 
the  impression  gained  from  the  published 
remarks. 

Immediate  benefit  would  result  if 
every  bank  in  the  country  would  in¬ 
crease  its  capital  by  borrowing  from 
R.  F.  C.  funds,  in  Mr.  Jones’  opinion. 
It  would  increase  their  liquidity,  releas¬ 
ing  credit  now  frozen  in  slow  paper,  and 
would  enable  bankers  and  borrowers 
alike  to  apply  normal  yardsticks  to 
credit  applications. 

More  liberal  extension  of  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  credit  was  also  urged,  for  the 
end  mentioned,  but  also  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  U.  S. 
Treasury.  All  financial  agencies  of  the 
government  are  now  co-operating  effec¬ 
tively  to  re-open  closed  banks  and 
strengthen  those  which  are  open,  the 
speaker  said. 

His  address,  substantially  in  full,  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“We  have  invested,  and  are  in  the 
course  of  doing  so,  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  in  preferred  stock  in  banks.  We 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
careful  in  subscribing  for  stock,  and  in 
becoming  stockholders  in  banks,  than 
in  lending  to  banks,  for  the  reason  that 
the  public  will  have  every  right  to  as- 
stune  that  when  the  Government  sub¬ 
scribes  for  stock  in  a  bank,  that  bank 
will  be  thoroughly  sound. 

“Most  of  these  reorganizations  entail 
substantial  loans  to  the  old  banks  in 
order  that  the  depositor  may  have  as 
large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  his 
credit  balance  made  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  The  percentage  of  deposits  that 
can  be  made  available  in  this  way  varies 
with  localities,  and  to  a  large  degree 
measures  conditions  in  that  particular 
locality. 

“In  some  instances,  where  new  banks 
are  organized,  the  common  stock  is  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  depositors  of  the  old 
banks,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  matching  dollar  for  dollar  with 
the  preferred  stock.  In  others,  old 
banks  are  reorganized  by  freezing  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  deposits  to  provide  the 
common  capital. 

“Where  loans  are  made  on  these 
frozen  assets  to  provide  liquidity  it  is 


the  purpose  of  the  corporation  to  carry 
such  loans,  giving  time  for  orderly  liqui¬ 
dation  and  the  best  possible  results  for 
the  depositors  and  stockholders  of  the 
old  institutions. 

“Our  largest  single  subscription  for 
preferred  stock  is  $12,500,000  and  our 
smallest  to  date  $12,500,  the  $12,500,000 
going  to  Detroit  and  the  $12,500  to 
Texas. 

“,\s  I  see  it,  there  is  no  reason  wh.'’ 
even  sound  licensed  banks  should  not 
avail  of  the  privilege  of  issuing  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  selling  it  to  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation,  in 
order  to  provide  greater  liquidity,  and  to 
put  themselves  in  better  position  to  make 
loans  to  their  customers,  to  the  end 
that  business  and  trade  may  be  gotten 
under  way. 

“.\11  banks  have  had  losses  and,  how¬ 
ever  sound,  all  have  a  certain  amount 
of  slow  paper.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  President,  and  of  Congress,  to  pro¬ 
vide  banks  with  every  possible  facility 
for  making  credit  plentiful  and  getting 
business  started  again. 

“Naturally,  bankers  are  timid  about 
extending  credit,  and,  indeed,  good  bor¬ 
rowers  are  timid  about  borrowing,  with 
uncertainty  continually  confronting 
them.  But  under  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram,  and  with  all  these  facilities,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  bankers  of  the 
country  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
should  encourage  borrowers,  where 
loans  can  be  made  on  a  safe  basis 
measured  by  the  ordinary  yardstick  and 
people  put  to  work. 

“A  billion  dollars  of  added  capital  to 
our  banks  would  expand  banking  facili¬ 
ties  and  bank  credit  in  a  multiplied  form. 
It  would  build  up  the  morale  of  our 
bankers  and  give  them  a  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  which  would  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
fidence  and  action. 

“Of  our  $682,000,000  loans  to  banks 
and  trust  companies,  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  is  to  banks  that  are  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  our  directors,  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  hope  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Woodin,  that  these  member 
banks  will  find  it  desirable  to  get  their 
accommodations  from  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve,  and  thereby  lessen  the  burden  on 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

“Under  section  10-B  of  the  Glass 
Steagall  Bill  and  the  new  legislation,  all 
banks,  state  and  national,  whether  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  not,  can 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
their  assets,  regardless  of  their  char¬ 
acter.  Naturally,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  should  not  be  expected  to  make 
unsound  loans,  but  they  can  lend  on 
slow  paper,  just  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  can  lend  on  slow 
paper,  and  they  can  lend  at  lower  rates. 

“It  is  as  much  the  r»“«nonsibility  of 
F^eral  Reserve  management  to  meet 
this  situation  as  it  is  the  United  States 
Government,  through  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  makes  these 
loans,  the  demand  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  be  reduced. 

“These  times  require  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  state 
banking  authorities  and  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  I  am  glad  to 
add  that  at  recent  meetings  this  co¬ 
operation  has  been  evidenced. 

“It  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
disgrace  for  a  bank  or  banker  to  be 
found  in  the  borrowing  class,  no  more 
than  an  insurance  comnany,  a  mortgage 
company,  the  federal  land  bank,  or, 
inde^,  any  other  ordinary  money-lend¬ 
ing  agency. 

“It  is  our  expectation  that  the  Home 
Loan  Banks  will  soon  relieve  us  of 
loans  to  building  and  loan  associations. 


and  that  the  new  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  will  take  care  of  loans  to  Fed¬ 
eral  land  banks,  joint  stock  land  banks, 
livestock  credit  corporations.  Federal  in¬ 
termediate  credit  banks  and  Regional 
.Agricultural  Credit  Corporation. 

“That  will  leave  us  with  banks,  trust 
companies,  mortgage  companies,  credit 
unions,  insurance  companies,  railroads, 
self-liquidating  loans,  and  loans  for 
marketing  and  exporting  of  farm 
products. 

“Our  loans  to  railroads,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $350,000,000,  are  considered  by 
some  as  more  or  less  doubtful,  but,  in  my 
own  opinion,  most  of  these  loans  will 
either  l)e  collected  or  put  on  an  entirely 
sound  basis  through  railroad  reorgani¬ 
zation. 

“It  is  not  unlikely  that  when  these 
reorganizations  are  undertaken,  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  may 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  additional 
funds,  and  in  doing  this,  these  new 
funds,  as  well  as  previous  advances, 
could  become  preferred  claims. 

“Some  of  our  railroad  loans,  in  my 
own  opinion,  have  been  wisely  made 
and  some  not,  but  undoubtedly  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  can  be 
helpful  in  reorganizing  railroads,  and  in 
putting  their  capital  structures  on  a 
sounder  basis.  Indeed,  until  the  invest¬ 
ing  public  can  be  brought  back  into  the 
bond  market,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  furnish  them  with 
credit. 

“We  have  all  been  disappointed  at  the 
small  amount  of  self-liquidating  loans 
we  have  been  able  to  make.  The  law 
provides  that  these  loans  may  be  made 
to  states,  or  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  to  a  certain  selected  group  of  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  for  construction  proj¬ 
ects  which  fill  an  economic  need  and  are 
self-liquidating  in  character. 

“We  have  been  able  to  find  ways  to 
lend  to  many  small  communities  for 
waterworks  and  sewers,  and  in  some 
instances  for  light  plants. 

“We  hav6  also  made  loans  under  this 
provision  of  the  Act  for  construction  of 
dormitories  to  state  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  have  approved  a  very  limited 
number  of  housing  loans. 

“We  have  authorized  a  total  of  $2,- 
700,000,000  of  loans.  Of  this  sum. 
$177,000,000  was  cancelled.  $422,000,000 
not  yet  disbursed,  and  $448,000,000  has 
been  repaid,  so  that  we  have  outstanding 
at  the  present  time  loans  aggregating 
$l,65O.00O,OOO  and  that  includes  $234,- 
000,000  relief  to  states. 

“We  are  in  no  sense  technical  in  our 
requirements,  but  do  exercise  care  in 
the  granting  of  loans,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  all  necessary  contracts  and 
papers.  This  and  the  necessary  exam¬ 
ination  and  study  of  self-liquidating 
loans  sometimes  cause  us  to  be  charged 
with  too  much  ‘red  tape,’  but  there  is 
no  ‘red  tape’  in  the  corporation,  nor 
is  there  unnecessary  delay. 

“During  periods  of  depression  there 
is  a  constant  search  for  s'gns  of  busi¬ 
ness  revival,  and  while  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  the  field  of  prediction 
I  would  like  to  leave  a  hopeful  thought 
with  you. 

“We  have  a  resourceful  nation.  F 
in  natural  resources  and  in  men — and 
are  especially  fortunate  at  this  time  in 
having  a  leader  in  whom  the  people 
have  implicit  confidence.” 
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that  editor  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  bit 
confused  on  some  of  the  issues  that  he 
has  to  handle  and  the  reporter  assigned 
to  any  one  of  those  subjects  enumerated 
is  also  Inclined  to  be  a  little  bit  mixed 
in  his  technic. 

“However,  we  are  living  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  and  it  is  the  ultimate  job  of 
the  press  to  interpret  just  such  com¬ 
plicated  subjects  as  that  in  as  nearly 
an  accurate  way  as  possible,  and  so  far 
as  the  press  falls  short  of  doing  that 
job,  the  press  falls  short  of  its  full  pos¬ 
sible  contribution  to  demotrracy. 

“The  original  democracy  that  char¬ 


acterized  our  country  in  the  early  djyj 
was  a  rather  simplified  thing, 
issues  were  more  right  and  wrong  than 
they  were  economic.  The  complicationj 
that  have  come  along  were  just  such  a 
list  of  subjects  as  I  read  to  you  and 
have  thrown  ^  increasing  burden  on  the 
newspaper  editor  and  on  the  newspaper 
reporter. 

“The  technicalities,  therefore,  that 
constitute  human  life  today  are  the 
things  that  newspaper  men  more  and 
more  must  meet,  and  the  only  recom¬ 
mendation  that  I  could  make  as  an 
answer  to  many  of  the  things  involved 
in  the  list  that  you  read  is  that  news- 
paper  editors  and  newspaper  publishers 
more  and  more  must,  in  selecting  their 
staff,  try  and  build  up  a  journalistic 
brain  trust  instead  of  too  much  of  the 
leg-man  type  of  newspaper  reporter  that 
we  have.” 

Mr.  Abbot  :  “The  whole  point  of  the 
discussion  at  the  New  York  conventions, 
at  any  rate  the  point  of  the  utterances  of 
the  men  who  took  this  viewpoint,  was 
that  it  was  time  for  the  newspapers  to 
recognize  that  radio,  at  any  rate,  could 
carry  the  mere  bulletin,  the  mere  bald 
outline  of  the  news  so  successfully  that 
it  would  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  very 
materially  compete  with  the  circulation 
and  strength  of  newspapers  which  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  these  mere  stat^ 
ments  of  news  events,  and  that  the 
thing  which  we  as  professional  journal¬ 
ists  had  to  acquire  was  the  skill  in  tak¬ 
ing  this  news  and  interpreting  it  to  our 
readers  as  the  paper  came  out. 

“I  remember  that  nearly  30  yean 
ago  when  Arthur  Brisbane  and  I  were 
on  the  same  newspaper,  before  he  had 
begun  his  present  column  of  ‘To-day,’  he 
set  up  a  proposition  that  a  newspaper 
ought  not  to  have  an  editorial  page  hut 
that  every  item  of  any  importance  which 
deserved  editorial  comment  should  have 
that  comment  attached  directly  to  the 
item  so  that  the  whole  paper  was,  in  a 
sense,  an  editorial  expression.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  he  and  I  tried  to  work 
that  out  one  night  on  the  New  York 
Morning  Journal,  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  the  morning  paper  but  we  found 
that  the  technical  difficulties  seemed  to 
be  insurmountable.  They  probably  are 
so  still.  Probably  that  is  largely  a 
counsel  of  perfection. 

“1  do  t^lieve  that  it  is  time  fv 
editors  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  sane 
interpretation  of  news  and  also,  to  sone 
extent,  a  reasonable  admission  of  n- 
dividualities  to  their  columns  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  paper  in  its  appeal  to 
the  general  public.” 

Mr.  Bingay:  “I  don’t  think  lit 
trouble  with  the  American  newspaps 
is  that  the  editor  must  l>e  omnipotent  ot 
omniscient.  The  trouble  is  too  ofta 
we  think  we  are. 

“No  newspaper  man  can  be  an  c»- 
cyclopaedia.  That  is  what  encyda- 
paedias  are  made  and  published  for,  to 
refer  to.  I  think  in  every  communily 
where  a  problem  comes  up  such  as  the 
Farm  Bill  or  free  silver  or  technocracy 
or  any  other  peculiar  vagaries  of  maa- 
kind,  there  are  men  who  are  specialists, 
who  can  be  referred  to  and  asked  to 
give  an  opinion  and  a  guidance,  makiai 
the  newspaper  more  and  more  not  only 
a  vehicle  of  news,  but  a  university 
course  for  the  readers  by  referring  to 
the  technically  tr^iined  men  at  our  s^ 
of  learning  or  to  experts  in  their  lint 

“I  was  very  much  interested  in  wW 
Mr.  Parker  had  to  say  regarding  otf 
responsibility  in  having  better  informed 
persons  making  our  newspapers.  1 
have  found,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  in 
group  sometimes  a  tendency  to  put 
much  emphasis  on  budget  exp^tiff 
for  features  and  press  association 
not  enough  on  personnel.  At  times* 
has  seem^  to  me,  with  some  papenj* 
least,  there  has  been  a  willingness  » 
spend  money  for  these  other  thi^ 
which  I  have  referred  rather  thM 
recognize  good  work  on  the 
newspaper  workers,  because  I  maim* 


fro 


that  after  all  good  newspapers  can^ 


made  only  by  go^  and  conscieul^ 
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full  publicity  in  press  halted 

BANK  RUN  IN  CLEVELAND 

Facts  About  Run  and  Statements  By  Bsuik’s  President  and 
FedersJ  Reserve  Governor  Given  Big  Space — De¬ 
positors  in  Cleveland  Trust  Reassured 


GOVERNOR  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


iSpeiiat  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CLEVELAND,  O.,  May  1 — Cleve- 


posed  at  the  government’s  request  fol¬ 
lowing  the  naiional  holiday  in  banking 


CLEVELAiNU,^  U.,  May  i — Cleye-  lowing  the  naiional  holiday  in  banking 
land  s  three  English  language  daily  ordered  by  President  Roosevelt  were 
newspapers — the  Plain  Dealer,  Press  lifted;  no  one  wishing  to  make  with- 
and  News — were  primary  factors  in  drawals  was  asked  what  he  or  she  in¬ 
checking  the  run  on  the  city  s  greatest  tended  to  do  with  the  cash  received, 
bank,  the  Cleveland  Irust  Company,  Savings  account  depositors  who 
which  operates  58  branches,  April  26.  withdrew  their  money  will  be  out  three 


bank,  the  Cleveland  Irust  Company,  Savings  account  depositors  who 

which  operates  58  branches,  April  26.  withdrew  their  money  will  be  out  three 
The  run  was  started  through  "whis-  months’  interest.  Because  of  this  fact 
pering”  propaganda  and  mysterious  tele-  the  Cleveland  Trust  made  money  dur- 
phone  messages  to  depositors,  and,  wlnile  ing  the  run. 

withdrawals  were  made  in  a  quiet  way  \  slight  run  late  in  the  day  de- 
from  the  mam  office  and  branches  sev-  veloped  at  the  National  City  Bank,  little 
eral  days  prior  to  the  climaxed  situation,  over  a  block  away.  TInis  is  another 
the  sUmpede  of  depositors  did  not  be-  bank  that  licensed  on  a  100  per  cent 
come  a  real  run  until  around  noon  Wed-  basis. 

nesday.  The  lobby  of  the  main  office  The  “day  after’’  the  panicky  rush, 
of  this  bank  is  comparatively  small  and  nornalcy  was  resumed  at  both  banks, 
the  few  hundred  people  who  jammed  it  Durinir  this  flurry  in  banking  circles, 


the  few  hundred  people  who  jammed  it  During  this  flurry  in  banking  circles,  _  u  -  .71  . 

during  the  afternoon  would  liave  made  two  of  the  city’s  erstwhile  mighty  in-  t'Ore,  I'lorida  publisher. 


3  EDITORS  APPOINTED 
BY  ROOSEVELT 

R.  H.  Gore  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico — Mitchell  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner — Jamieson  Named 
Patent  Commissioner 

By  Gkorge  H.  Manning 

l  iyashington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  May  3— President 
Roosevelt  this  week  added  three  names 
to  the  already  impressive  list  of  news- 


only  a  cluster  in  the  mammoth  lobby  stitutions,  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  "“''7  as  governor  01  ^  3  Mitchell  W.  D.  Jamieson 

of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  just  Federal  Reserve  Bank  were  doing  next  *  announced  this  week.  annointed  tnhisrh  nosi- 

across  the  street  from  the  Qeve  and  to  nothinc  One  the  Guardian  Trust  papermen  ne  nas  appomiea  to  nign  posi 

T-  .  .  io  o„;.i  “Oining.  v^c,  me  vjuaiuiaii  a i usi  _  administration. 

^  “i?*'  ^  ,  f  Company,  had  allowed  depositors  to  The  most  outspoken,  sarcastic  and  Robert  Hayes  Gore  of  Florida, 

L  f  *k  withdraw  only  one  per  cent  of  their  caustic  criticisms  of  Cleveland’s  weak  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  of  ’  Montana,  and 

of  iko  P,»cc  deposit^  while  the  otlher,  the  Union  banks  and  their  executives  have  been  William  Darius  Jamieson,  of  Iowa,  are 

A  m#>u;g  nn  fhp  cfrpptc  q  Tfust  Company,  permitted  withdrawals  printed  almost  daily  for  weeks  in  the  latest  appointments.  Mr.  Gore  was 

and  News  were  on  the  streets  was  to  5  per  cent,  and,  despite  desperate  the  editorial  columns  headed  “Most  designated  governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 

Ih**  130%  ®  n°  efforts  of  depositors’  committees  and  Anything’’  and  written  by  Jack  W.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  nominated  as  a  mem- 

the  public.  Both  papers  spared  no  other  “come  back’’ moves,  remained  un-  Raper.  ber  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

licensed,  with  frantic  appals  being  made  For  instance:  ‘“I  can’t  see  how  infla-  and  Mr.  Jamieson  was  named  Commis- 
and  the  effect  on  timid  de^sitors  was  ^he  depositors  in  favor  of  some  tion  will  help  the  Guardian  and  Union,’  sioner  of  Patents. 


whose  appointment  as  governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  was  announced  this  week. 

The  most  outspoken,  sarcastic  and 


Anything’’  and  written  by  Jack  W. 
Raper. 


Mr.  Mitchell  was  nominated  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 


almost  immediately  reflected. 


sort  of  reorganization.  In  the  meantime  says  the  fellow  at  the  next  desk. 


_  For  instance:  “T  can’t  see  how  infla-  and  Mr.  Jamieson  was  named  Commis- 
tion  will  help  the  Guardian  and  Union,’  sioner  of  Patents. 


The  Plain  Dealer  the  following  morn-  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  ‘Haven’t  they  both  blown  up  ?’ ”, 


Mr.  Gore  was  born  near  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  46  years  ago.  He  started  his  news- 


ing  covered  the  sit^tion  more  com-  sell  stock  to  open  a  new  First  National  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Plain  paper  career  with  the  Owensboro  In- 
pletely  and  ^itorially  and  otherwise  Bank  which  would  replace  the  Union  Dealer  and  president  of  the  American  quirer.  In  1907  he  went  to  Evansville, 
aid^  largely  in  restoring  confidence.  and  Guardian  banks.  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  com-  Ind.,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Press  of 

However,  the  afternoon  of  the  run  Editorially  the  Plain  Dealer,  com-  menting  upon  the  situation,  after  re-  that  city  When  he  left  in  1916  he  had 


and  Guardian  banks. 

Editorially  the  Plain  Dealer,  com 


two  bankers  showed  their  mettle  and  menting  upon  Governor  Fancher’s  turning  from  New  York,  said: 


used  the  late  editions  of  the  Press  and  statement,  said 


“Last  week’s  development  in  the 


risen  to  be  managing  editor. 

He  then  became  editor  of  the  Terre 


News  and  the  Plain  Dealer  tihe  next  “This  statement  is  convincing  and  Cleveland  Trust  Company  gave  the  Haute  Post,  later  becoming  publisher 
m^ing  to  stop  wimdrawal  of  deposits,  beyond  question.”  Referring  to  Cleveland  newspapers  an  opportunity  of  the  paper.  While  publishing  the 

f”k'''''Vi  j  **  P*"!^*^®**^  Creech’s  short  speech,  the  paper  editor-  to  use  the  weapon  of  publicity,  their  Post  he  developed  his  insurance  selling 

of  the  ClevelMd  Trust,  at  2  the  ially  said :  own  peculiar  weapon,  in  combatting  a  plan  in  connection  with  circulation  pro- 

aUemewn  ot  the  run,  mounted  a  desk  in  **jt  ^as  a  magnificient  performance  dangerous  situation  which  had  resulted  motion.  At  present  he  is  head  of  the 

!l!Uk'^<  ^  ^nd  a  display  of  banking  leadership  from  the  circulation  of  lies.  R.  H.  Gore  Company,  Chicago  general 

factors  combined  to  produce  insurance  agency  specializing  in  news- 


spwh  of  61  words  Creech,  a  slender,  ^bich  has  seldom  been  equaled.” 


quiet  man,  clapped  his  hands  for  at¬ 
tention  and  said : 


This  paper,  as  well  as  the  Press  and  the  happy  result.  First,  a  sound  bank  paper  insurance,  and  publisher  of  three 


News,  has  advised  the  interested  de¬ 


good  reputation ;  second,  a  Florida  newspapers.  Fort  Lauderdale 


“I  am  Harris  Creech,  president  of  the  positors  to  give  their  support  to  the  courageous  president ;  third,  the  instant  Daily  News,  Daytona  Beach  Sun- 
Cleveland  Trust  Company.  There  have  proposed  new  First  National  Bank.  co-operation  of  the  federal  government  Record  and  Deland  Sun-News.  His 

been  unfounded  rumors  circulated  about  J.  R.  Nutt,  treasurer  of  the  Repub-  in  issuing  a  statement  that  it  would  son,  E.  F.  Gore,  is  now  actively  in 

the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  causing  fican  National  Committee,  retired  from  back  the  Cleveland  Trust  to  the  limit,  charge  of  the  insurance  company, 
many  depositors  to  withdraw  their  the  board  chairmanship  of  the  Union  “The  effect  of  President  Creech’s  per-  Mr.  Jamieson  is  a  former  country 
money.  To  accommodate  them  to  do  Trust  several  months  ago.  Harold  formance  was  electrical.  For  the  first  newspaper  editor  and  the  present  editor 
$0  this  bank  will  remain  open  until  5  Burton,  prominent  lawyer,  was  made  time  hereabouts  since  bank  difficulties  of  a  weekly  syndicate  letter  to  country 
0 clock  today  instead  of  3  o’clock,  the  president  of  the  Guardian,  when  its  developed,  a  banker  took  the  aggressive  newspapers  known  as  “The  Window 
r^lar  closing  hour;  and  the  bank  president,  J.  Arthur  House,  resigned,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  camp  of  Seat.” 
link  tit  will  k  open  to-morrow  morning  at  9  About  $8,000,000  in  funds  of  the  Cleve-  his  enemies,  scandal  mongers  who  were  vvas  born  near  Wapello,  la.,  Nov. 

ewspaiff  0 clock’  land  Community  Chest  for  1933  are  circulating  false  statments  about  his  9^  1873,  attended  public  schools  and  the 

before  Creech  had  or-  “frozen  up”  in  the  two  non-licensed  bank.  The  public  and  the  depositors  University  of  Iowa.  Later  he  studied 
00  ofta  «red  every  branch  of  his  bank  reopened  banks.  House  was  treasurer  of  the  responded  instantly.  This  was  the  kind  lay^  at  National  University,  this  city, 
liter  the  normal  Wednesday  afternoon  chest  fund,  but  resigned.  of  talk  they  had  evidently  been  wanting  Returning  to  Iowa  he  became  editor 

5  These  branches  paid  all  About  $8,000,000  in  county  funds  are  and  waiting  to  hear.  and  publisher  of  the  Ida  Grove  Pioneer. 

Jei^ds.  Creech’s  spe^h  was  imme-  tied  up.  Several  months  ago  the  “All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  job.”  He  published  this  paper  in  1893  and 

Iiately  effective  in  quieting  the  fears  of  Standard  Trust  Company,  crashed  with  Earle  Martin,  editor,  Cleveland  News,  1394^  then  took  over  the  Columbus  Junc- 

Mny  depositors  standing  in  lines  be-  more  than  $2,300,000  of  county  funds  said:  tion  (la.)  Gazette,  during  1899  and 

tellers’  windows.  Hundreds  on  deposit.  The  Guardian  has  about  “The  Cleveland  bank  run  was  short  1901.  He  edited  the  Shenandoah  (la.) 

regwded  his  dramatic  appearance  and  $2,600,000  and  the  Union  nearly  $2,000,-  and  sweet.  Harris  Creech,  the  president  from  1901  to  1916. 

woids  with  am^ement.  000  of  county  funds.  of  the  Cleveland  Trust,  climbed  upon  a  Mr.  Jamieson  was  a  member  of  the 


woms  with  am^ement.  000  of  county  funds.  of  the  Cleveland  Trust,  climbed  upon  a  Mr.  Jamieson  was  a  member  of  the 

Ire  other  sledge  hammer  blow  at  the  Workers  on  the  bank  stories  for  the  counter  and  told  the  people  the  bank  state  senate  from  Jan.  1,  1907,  to  March 
rm  was  delivered  by  E.  R.  Fancher,  Press  included  staff  reporters  Ira  Wal-  would  work  overtime  paying  out  money.  3^  1909^  ^hen  he  resigned  to  enter  Con- 
pvemor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  burn,  Julian  Griffin  and  Garland  The  newspapers’  contribution  was  to  gress,  serving  one  term,  after  which  he 
nf  th  D  District.  In  late  editions  Ashcraft.  prinf  the  facts  about  the  run  fully  and  resigned  to  resume  editorship  of  the 

“9  News  this  statement  The  News  field  staff  included  J.  Tay-  promptly.”  Shenandoah  World.  In  recent  years 

nim  was  printed  on  the  first  page:  lor,  John  M.  Strom,  W.  J.  Talbott,  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve-  ^as  practiced  law  in  Washington  in 


frnm  u'  aiaituitiii  The  News  field  Staff  included  J.  Tay-  |>iwiii|>iiv.  snenanaoan  worm,  in  recei 

irom  him  was  printed  on  the  first  page :  lor,  John  M.  Strom,  W.  J.  Talbott,  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleve-  ^as  practiced  law  in  Washi 
I  deposits  in  li-  Laird  Landis.  J.  J.  Duncan,  financial  land  Press,  said:  “There  was  only  one  addition  to  writing  his  column. 


Shenandoah  World.  In  recent  years 
he  has  practiced  law  in  Washington  in 


Cleveland  is  unwar-  editor  of  the  News,  also  gave  a  hand  thing  to  do  when  the  run  started  full 

banks  were  licensed  and  in  writing  leads  for  news  stories  and  tilt.  That  was  to  bring  it  out  in  the 

reopened  for  full  operation  after  a  care-  comments  in  his  daily  column.  open,  and  this  with  some  kind  of  ac- 

*beir  condition.  John  R.  Markhan,  financial  editor  of  tion  that  would  help.  Harris  Creech, 
they  are  sound  and  thev  will  con  . ^ 


open,  and  this  with  some  kind  of  ac¬ 
tion  that  would  help.  Harris  Creech, 


Mr.  Mitchell,  who  describes  himself 
as  a  progressive  Democrat,  left  the 
newspaper  business  for  ranching  “to  see 
if  I  could  make  some  money.”  He 


tiniit"r  ‘be  Press,  performed  a  similar  inter-  president  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com-  formerly  was  editor  of  the  Great  Falls 

of  ‘be  pretative  service  for  the  readers  of  his  pany,  was  strongly  urged  to  go  down  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

Bank  of  Cleveland.  paper.  into  the  lobby  of  the  mam  bank  and  He  has  been  in  public  life  for  years, 

fnllKt  ^  “r®  deserving  of  the  Russell  Weisman,  editorial  writer  and  tell  depositors  that  the  bank  would  having  been  mayor  of  Great  Falls  for 

rai  connaence  of  the  depositors  and  dailv  columnist  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  stay  open  two  hours  longer  than  usual  two  terms  and  having  run  unsuccess- 

eniire  commumty.  ’  analyzed  the  situation,  explaining  in  to  accommodate  all  of  those  who  wished  fully  for  Congress  three  times, 

ilso  morning  detail  what  “it  was  all  about.”  Dale  to  withdraw  their  money.  He  did.  Mr.  Mitchell  started  his  career 

nTv,,.—-  sf^feroent.  Cox,  writer  on  finance  and  industrial  “We  smashed  the  story.  We  got  “sticking  tvoe”  in  Fergus  Falls  Minn.. 


tl'  p,  analyzed  the  situation,  explaining  in  to  accommodate  all  ot  those  who  wished  fully  for  Congress  three  times, 

dso  morning  detail  what  “it  was  all  about.”  Dale  to  withdraw  their  money.  He  did.  Mr.  Mitchell  started  his  career 

Govern.^  pit  writer  on  finance  and  industrial  “We  smashed  the  story.  We  got  “sticking  type”  in  Fergus  Falls.  Minn., 

tile  treasu  announced  that  conditions,  delved  into  the  whole  mass  papers  out  to  all  of  the  branch  banks  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  1892  he  went 

lad  infnniiL  u*^*^**'if*’^  Washington  of  figures  and  statements  and  discussed  and  throughout  the  downtown  district,  to  (Treat  Falls  taking  a  similar  job  on 
"f  secret  ^  *  special  corps  deflation,  inflation,  the  gold  standard  “We  turned  then  to  getting  the  gov-  the  Leader.  Shortly  after  he  started 

nahed  tn  operatives  had  been  and  other  angles.  ernment’s  statement  standing  behind  weekly  newspapers  at  two  Montana 

ind  maliriniic  investigate  false  John  W.  Vance,  reporter,  spent  most  licensed  banks.  We  got  that.  We  mining  towns.  In  1897  he  took  dharge 

regarding  i"*-  ‘^'l^Sulated  of  his  time  covering  the  actual  news  smashed  it.  We  again  repeated  the  of  the  Great  Falls  Leader  as  editor  and 

All  banks  in  this  city,  happenings,  and  Guy  Rockwell,  financial  process  of  getting  papers  to  all  of  the  manager,  staying  on  this  job  four  years 

oaraing  restrictions  im-  editor,  also  was  on  the  job.  branches  and  downtown.  before  affiliating  with  the  Tribune. 


branches  and  downtown. 


before  affiliating  with  the  Tribune. 
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When  ^‘Boss”  Lord  Ruled  ‘‘The  Sun” 

He  Joins  the  Sun — Threatens  Profane  M.  E.  With  a  Chair  Locates 
Greeley  After  Latter’s  Disappearance — Becomes  Copy  Editor 

SIR,”  the  voice  began,  as  he  stood  by  By  BARNETT  FINE  I  did,  sir,  Mr.  Lord  replied,  step. 

a  battered  desk.  “I  have  renorted  inn  A-  Puhlichi>r  Cnmtuinv^  lOrward. 


kJ  a  battered  desk,  “I  have  reported 
for  work.  My  name  is  Lord,  from  the 
Osuvgo  Adi'ertiser.” 

Amos  Cummings  looked  up,  surveyed 
keenly  the  young  man  before  him,  and 
nodd^.  ‘‘Follow  me,”  he  commanded 
curtly.  The  two  marched  solemnly 
across  the  room.  Cummings  stopped 
before  the  city  editor’s  desk. 

“Bill,  here’s  that  young  fellow  from 
Oswego  I  was  telling  you  about.  Put 
him  through.”  and  with  that,  Cummings 
walked  off. 

William  Young,  the  city  editor,  did 
not  appear  awed.  ‘‘What’s  your  name?” 
he  asked,  without  discontinuing  his 
writing. 

‘‘Chester  Lord,  sir,”  came  the  apolo¬ 
getic  answer. 

Young  continued  writing  several  mo¬ 
ments  longer,  and  then  began  fussing 
around  his  desk.  ‘‘Here,  take  this,”  he 
said,  handing  Lord  an  item  clipped  from 
the  Sun  that  morning.  The  story  was 
dated  from  Louisville,  and  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  “corner”  in  old  whisky  that 
had  developed  there.  “Go  out  and  get 
something  about  this,”  he  continued, 
adding:  “You’ll  probably  find  old  Grant 
connected  with  it  in  some  way.” 

“So  I  started  out  on  my  first  assign¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Lord  relates.  “It  was  my 
first  visit  to  the  city,  and  I  didn’t  know 
where  to  go  for  facts  about  the  whisky 
corner.  I  walked  the  streets  rather 
aimlessly  for  a  time  while  wondering 
how  to  tackle  the  job.” 

The  puzzled  reporter  for  a  time 
watched  the  foundations  being  laid  for 
the  new  postoffice.  Where  could  he  get 
the  liquor  news?  In  Oswego  it  would 
have  been  easy  .  .  .  merely  go  to  the 
town  merchant  ...  ah,  there  was 
an  idea.  With  a  definite  plan  in  mind, 
Mr.  Lord  walked  along  the  street  until 
he  found  a  wholesale  liquor  store.  He 
went  inside,  spoke  to  the  manager,  and 
discovered  that  the  Louisville  item  wras 
not  exaggerated.  Old  whisky  was 
scarce,  the  manager  said,  and  the  whisky 
ring  was  behind  it  all,  cornering  up 
the  old  stock.  The  reporter  tried  one 
or  two  other  stores,  only  to  discover  the 
same  condition. 

Filled  with  pride  at  having  fulfilled 
his  first  assignment  on  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Lord  hurried  back  to  the  office.  He 
wrote  a  full  column,  chiefly  editorial 
opinion,  in  which  the  evil  effects  of  in¬ 
temperance  were  stressed. 

The  city  editor  took  the  copy,  scruti¬ 
nized  it,  and  then  beckoned  to  Mr. 
Lord.  He  tried  not  to  be  sarcastic. 
“We  don’t  want  a  sermon  or  an  essay 
on  rum  drinking.”  Young  said.  “Just 
write  what  the  liquor  dealers  told  you.” 

The  chastened  reporter  went  back  to 
his  desk.  This  time  he  rewrote  the 
story,  cutting  it  to  a  half-column.  He 
brought  it  to  the  city  editor  once  more. 
Young  read  it,  shook  his  head,  and 
said: 

‘“TTiat’s  all  right.  I’ll  add  a  little  bit 
to  it.”  Picking  up  his  pen,  the  city 
editor  added  a  few  words,  then,  turning 
to  Mr.  Lord,  said :  “That’s  all  for  to¬ 
day.  Report  tomorrow.” 

Anxiously  Mr.  Lord  awaited  the  mor¬ 
row.  He  wanted  to  see  his  story  in 
print.  Here  is  what  he  discovered  the 
next  morning: 

“A  Sun  reporter  interviewed  several  lead¬ 
ing  liquor  dealers  yesterday  concerning  the 
dispatch  from  Louisville  saying  that  all  the 
old  whisky  in  the  country  has  been  purchased 
hy  a  western  firm  for  a  rise.  'They  said 
they  had  sold  their  accumulated  stock  of  prime 
whisky  months  ago.  One  firm,  the  largest  in 
the  citv.  had  so’d  two  thousand  barrels  stored 
since  1858.” 

To  this  the  city  editor  had  added: 

“One  shrewd  dealer  said  it  was  reported 
that  Grant  was  in  the  ring,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  secure  a  supply  to  fall  back  on  in  bis 
retirement.” 

Much  to  his  dismay,  Mr.  Lord  found 
there  was  much  editing  and  rewriting 
of  his  stories  during  the  next  few 


By  BARNETT  FINE 

(Copyright  1933  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company) 

(This  is  the  third  article  of  a  series  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Lord) 
months.  In  fact,  after  the  first  week,  reporter’s  work,  Mr.  Lord  approached 
.\mos  Cummings  didn’t  like  his  new  Cummings. 

man  one  bit.  Calling  him  over,  he  “Sir,”  he  began,  ‘‘my  articles  are  cut 
said ;  every  day.  I  seem  to  be  writing  about 

“Lord,  vou  write  very  sloppily.  You  four  or  five  times  too  much.  What  is 
are  not  concise  enough.  You  must  im-  the  matter  with  me?” 


Story  of  Greeley’s  funeral 
prove.  Forget  what  you  learned  in 
Oswego;  you’ll  have  to  unlearn  it  here. 
Keep  your  opinions  out  of  the  news; 
leave  that  to  the  editorial  writer.  Don’t 
waste  time  in  introductions.  Be  con¬ 
cise,  lad,  be  concise.” 

That  was  the  way  writers  were  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  Sun  in  those  days.  And 
that  is  why  the  Sun  became  known  as 
the  first  school  of  journalism.  Re¬ 
porters  were  helped  and  given  individual 
instruction,  told  of  their  errors,  and 
ways  for  improvement  were  pointed  out 
to  them.  The  reporters  did  not  resent 
this  criticism  and  advice.  Rather,  they 
welcomed  it ;  and  the  long  list  of  writers 
and  newspapermen  who  came  out  of  the 
Sun  during  that  period  readily  attests 
to  the  value  of  the  plan. 

“When  I  became  managing  editor,  I 
always  used  to  point  out  errors  to  the 
boys,”  Mr.  Lord  says,  with  a  smile. 
“If  any  one  was  sloppy,  he’d  hear  from 
me  soon  enough.  If  some  other  paper 
had  written  a  better  story,  or  if  some 
essential  part  were  omitted,  I  would 
point  that  out  to  him.  We  used  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  pains  with  the  boys. 
As  a  rule  there  was  no  resentment;  in 
fact,  the  reporters  were  glad  to  be  criti¬ 
cized,  glad  to  be  told  that  their  work 
was  sloppy  and  not  the. true  Sun  style. 
It  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove.” 

Taking  advantage  of  the  friendly  in¬ 
terest  the  managing  editor  took  in  the 


in  the  Sun,  Nov.  30,  1872. 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  that,”  Amos  replied 
pleasantly.  “Everybody’s  stuff  is  cut. 
Dana  cuts  the  insides  out  of  the  edito¬ 
rials  the  fellows  write  for  him.  You 
have  come  down  from  a  country  news¬ 
paper  where  they  string  everything  out. 
Just  study  to  be  concise.  Keep  a  copy 
of  what  you  write  and  compare  it  with 
what’s  printed  and  you  will  see  why  it 
is  cut.” 

When  Lord  had  been  on  the  Sun  staff 
for  about  five  weeks,  he  had  occasion 
to  discover  that  having  your  article 
sliced  and  cut  sometimes  may  not  be  a 
blessing.  Mrs.  Victoria  Woodhull, 
famous  suffragette  and  agitator  of  an¬ 
other  generation,  had  been  solemnly 
nominated  by  a  party  of  freethinkers 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  might  be  expected  to  add 
color  to  the  Grant-Greeley  campaign 
of  1872.  Mr.  Lord,  his  sense  of  humor 
and  native  jollity  coming  to  the  surface, 
returned  to  the  office  and  wrote  two  full 
columns,  filling  the  item  with  the  ab¬ 
surdity  and  fun  of  it  all.  A  “tight” 
paper  necessitated  the  slashing  of  the 
Woodhull  article  to  less  than  half  a  col¬ 
umn.  Mr.  Lord  took  the  cut  with  phi¬ 
losophical  resignation.  That  day,  how¬ 
ever,  Amos  Cummings  came  tearing 
into  the  office,  casting  choice  morsels 
of  profanity  all  about  him. 

“Who  wrote  that  Woodhull  stuff?” 
he  demanded. 


“I  did,  sir,”  Mr.  Lord  replied,  stm. 
ping  forward. 

“Damn  you,  why  didn’t  you  write  two 
columns,  you - ,”  Amos  thundered. 

Mr.  Lord  turned  pale.  Jumping  to 
his  feet,  he  grabbed  his  chair,  wav^  j 
above  his  head,  and  shouted ;  “Yoj 
call  me  that  name  again  and  I’ll  knock 
your  damned  head  off !” 

Cummings  looked  at  his  belligerent 
assailant  with  astonishment.  Many  sec¬ 
onds  he  stared,  unable  to  believe  his 
eyes.  Then  his  hard  face  relaxed,  and 
a  grin  broke  over  it.  The  rest  of  the 
staff  awaited  apprehensively  for  the  next 
move.  In  friendly,  assuring  voice  came 
the  words :  “Oh,  sit  down,  you  little 
fool !  No  one  had  called  you  am 
names.” 

Mr.  Lord  explained  the  Woodhull 
story.  Cummings  thumped  off,  in  search 
of  the  copy  reader. 

This  incident  served  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  deep  friendship  between  Cum¬ 
mings  and  Mr.  Lord.  Surprised  at  the 
audacity  of  his  young  cub,  the  managing 
editor  felt  pleased,  nevertheless.  As  far 
as  the  reporter  was  concernecl,  he  could 
not  have  found  a  better  or  more  inspir¬ 
ing  adviser. 

Amos  Cummings  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  He  started  out  by  set¬ 
ting  type,  first  as  a  wandering  printer 
and  later  as  a  member  of  Horace 
Greeley’s  staff  at  the  Tribune.  The 
Civil  War  found  Cummings  in  the  thick 
of  the  fighting,  and  at  its  close  he 
ceived  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  Cum¬ 
mings  sought  out  Greeley  again.  This 
time  the  hero  was  desperate.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  M.  O’Brien  in  his  “Story 
of  the  Sun,”  Cummings  came  into  the 
Tribune  office,  enacting  this  littk 
drama : 

“Mr.  Greeley,”  said  Amos,  “I’ve  just 
got  to  have  work.” 

“Oh,  indeed !”  creaked  Horace.  “And 
why  have  you  got  to  have  work?” 

Cummings  said  nothing,  but  turned 
his  back  on  the  great  editor,  lift^  his 
coat-tails,  and  showed  the  sad,  if  not 
shocking,  state  of  his  breeches.  He  got 
work. 

He  did  not  stay  long  with  Greeley, 
however.  John  Russell  Young,  the 
third  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
had  the  habit  of  issuing  numbered  or¬ 
ders.  Two  of  these  orders  read: 

“Order  No.  756 — There  is  too  much 
profanity  in  this  office. 

“Order  No.  757 — Hereafter  the 
litical  reporter  must  have  his  copy  m 
at  10:30  P.  M.” 

Cummings  glowered  at  the  slips  d 
paper,  turned  to  his  desk,  and  wrote: 

“Or  der  No.  1234567 — Everybody 

knows  -  -  well  that  I  get  most 

of  the  political  news  out  of  the  Albos} 

Journal,  and  everybody  knows - ^ 

well  that  the  Journal  doesn’t  get  heit 
until  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  any¬ 
body  who  knows  anything  knows 

-  well  that  asking  me  to  get  my 

stuff  up  at  half  past  ten  is  like  asking 
a  man  to  sit  on  a  window-sill  and  dance 
on  the  roof  at  the  same  time.  „ 
“Cummings. 

Shortly  afterwards  Cummings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun. 

“Why  are  you  leaving  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Dana  asked.  „  l  .  I 

“They  say,”  replied  Amos,  that 

swear  too  much.”  ,  „ 

“Just  the  man  for  me !  tAB 

replied.  ,  __ 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Lufr 
mings  joined  the  Sun,  L 

first  managing  editor.  His 

and  his  remarkable  news  ability  **'®,*^ 
cherished  traditions  at  the  S^ 

At  a  later  period  he  was  elected  to  u**' 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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How  TO  Sell 
Books,  Pipes  and 
Many  Other 
Things  .  .  . 


SCHWAB  tfnrf  BEATTY,  INC 

3*6  lOURTH  AVCNUC  NtW  YORK  CITY 

jtovan  Ttsi NG 


April  17,  1933. 

The  New  York  Times: 

This  agency  reccgnizcd  the  value  of  The  New  Vcrk  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine  Sections  mary  years  ago.  I  think  I  may 
risk  saying  that,  for  many  years,  it  has  placed  more  direct  sale  copy 
in  these  two  sections  than  any  other  agency.  The  sections  pay, 
and  usually  pay  handsomely.  We  have  gotten  as  high  as  6,000 
one-dollar  book  orders  from  a  single  page  in  The  Times  Book  Review 
— and  that  is  not  an  exceptional  example. 

We  have  sold  golf  books,  encyclopaedias,  beck  services,  m.is 
cellancous  sets  of  bocks  (in  the  Book  Section)  and,  in  the  Magazine 
Section,  pipes,  rowing  machines,  courses  in  languages,  memory 
course,  course  in  English,  Hsh  by  mail  and  a  hundred  and  one  other 
miscellaneous  things.  In  fact,  there  are  few  salable  items  that  we 
have  handled  that  have  not  been  tested  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  or  Magazine  Sections  before  using  other  newspapers 
and  maj^azines.  We  know  from  experience  that  if  The  New  York 
Times  pays,  we  can  immediately  use  a  group  of  publicatirns 
whose  readers  are  represented  in  The  Times  circulation. 


The  New  York  Times  was 
awarded  the  Francis  Wayland 
Ayer  Cup  In  the  1933  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  typography 
sponsored  by  N.  W.  Ayer  * 
Son  of  Philadelphia.  Among 
1386  newspapers  entered  In  the 
competition.  The  New  York 
Times  was  judged  first  In  typog¬ 
raphy,  which  Includes  selection 
of  type,  make-up,  balance,  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  news  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  press  work  and  legibility. 


No  test  of  a  publication  is  more  rigorous  than  that  imposed 
by  direct-sale  copy. 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  and  Magazine  (both  parts 
of  the  Sunday  edition)  have  stood  every  kind  of  direct-selling 
test  for  a  wide  variety  of  products  and  services — ranging  from 
fish  by  mail  to  world  cruises. 

The  responsiveness  of  the  readers  of  The  Sunday  Times  to 
good  advertising  of  worthwhile  products  has  brought  profitable 
sales  to  thousands  of  advertisers. 


Slfe  Nm  fork  Swiph 


AVERAGE  SUNDAY  NET  PAID  SALE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1933.  759,736, 
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A.N.P.A.  OPPOSES  30-HOUR  WEEK  AS 
IMPRACTICAL  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

If  Contracts  and  Arbitration  Pacts  Are  to  Be  Set  Aside  by  Perkins 
Bill,  Kelly  Asks  That  Union  Law  Get  Same  Treatment 
— Kelly  Files  Brief  for  Association 

The  thirty-hour  week  bill  proposed  Newspaper  operations  cannot  be  stag- 
by  Secretary  o£  Labor  Frances  Per-  gered  tJirough  a  24-hour  period  he  told 
kins,  as  a  substitute  for  the  measure  tne  committee,  but  must  be  concentrated 
passed  by  the  Senate,  would,  it  applied  at  those  hours  when  peak  requirements 
to  newspapers  without  further  clarifica-  occur,  and  these  requirements  vary  with 
tion,  ‘  seriously  injure  the  newspaper  the  city  and  the  individual  newspaper. 


publishing  business,  specifically  reduce 
employment  therein  and  work  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  public  generally,”  Harvey 
J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  testified 
betore  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
in  Washington  on  May  4. 

In  his  brief  Chairman  Kelly  declared 
the  new  bill  raised  the  question  of  re¬ 
conciliation  of  its  provisions  with,  (1) 
existing  contracts  between  newspaper 
publishers  and  printing  trades  unions; 
(2)  existing  arbitration  contracts  which 
require  maintenance  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions  until  changed  by  mutual  consent 
or  arbitration;  (3)  with  the  laws  of 
the  printing  trades  unions,  which  Mr. 
Kelly  holds  cannot  be  left  in  force  if 
contracts  and  arbitration  agreements  are 
set  aside. 

In  discussing  non-union  departments 
of  newspapers,  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out 
that  a  30-hour  week  is  impracticable  for 
editorial  department  operation,  since  re¬ 
porters,  correspondents  and  editors  are 
specialists  whose  work  cannot  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  time-clock.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  advertising  department  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  executives  and  sub-execu¬ 
tives,  accountants,  clerks,  etc.,  occupied 
throughout  normal  business  hours,  and 
Mr.  Kelly  asks  whether  the  bill  would 
apply  the  five-day,  30-hour  week  to  all 
employes  except  executives. 

The  difficulty  of  using  any  such  limit 
on  a  newspaper  working  week  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  continuous  flow 
of  material  arises  in  the  non-mechanical 
departments,  goes  through  the  compos¬ 
ing,  stereotype,  and  press,  to  the  mail¬ 
ing  department  and  thence  to  the  public 
by  mail,  carrier,  truck,  or  other  distri¬ 
buting  device. 

“It  appears  to  us,”  Mr.  Kelly  said, 
that  it  is  imperative  to  set  up  a  clear 
and  definite  answer  as  to  where  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  five-day  3(Fhour  week 
would  commence  and  where  it  would 
end.  Will  it  commence  with  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising  and  end 
when  the  furthermost  subscriber  has 
received  his  copy  of  the  paper,  or  is 
there  some  intermediate  point  at  which 
it  will  commence  and  cease  its  opera¬ 
tion?  .Assuming  for  instance  that  it 
should  be  held  that  the  latter  coverage 
is  the  contemplation  of  this  bill,  many 
newspapers  own  their  own  trucks  and 
employ  their  truck  drivers  direct — are 
they  to  be  required  at  the  end  of  six 
hours  to  have  a  new  truck  driver  take 
charge  of  the  truck?  Many  other 
newspapers  contract  to  private  truck 
owners  the  distribution  of  such  of  their 
papers  as  go  out  by  truck.  What  is  to 


Flow  of  news  and  advertising  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  sudden  and  unioreseeaole  rises 
and  falls,  and  while  a  sudden  cancella¬ 
tion  of  several  pages  before  edition  time 
creates  a  surplus  ot  men,  a  sudden  ad¬ 
dition  of  several  pages  makes  overtime 
for  some  men  imperative.  The  law 
should  provide  for  this  contingency,  he 
said,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  the  publisher 
to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  shift  for  six 
hours  to  perform  two  or  three  hours' 
work.  In  this  connection,  he  cited  the 
International  Typographical  Union  law 
which  provides  that  no  member  may  be 
called  lor  less  than  one  day’s  work  or 
one  day’s  pay. 

The  comprehensive  and  advanced  sys¬ 
tem  of  amicable  adjudication  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  operated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  was  described  in  some 
detail  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who  also  pointed 
out  that  the  War  Labor  Board  during 
the  war  crisis  held  that  it  could  not 
take  jurisdiction  over  newspaper  indus¬ 
trial  disputes,  since  the  industry  had  set 


up  the  International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment  as  its  own  machinery  for  this 
purpose. 

Pointing  #ut  that  setting  aside  the 
International  Arbitration  .Agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  several 
trades  unions,  and  leaving  in  force  the 
union  laws  which  these  agreements  rec¬ 
ognize,  would  subject  publishers  to  dis¬ 
putes  and  punitive  pay  rates,  Mr.  Kelly 
went  on: 

“It  would  seem  that  if  the  30-hour, 
five-day  week  is  to  be  made  applicable 
to  the  daily  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  and  if  it  is  to  supersede  and  set 
aside  the  existing  contracts  and  arbi¬ 
tration  obligations  of  the  respective  par¬ 
ties,  local  and  international  union  law 
must  likewise  be  superseded  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  law.  And  we  ask,  that  if  this  be 
done,  a  clear  instruction  be  issued  which 
will  designate  that  agency  or  tribunal  to 
which  the  disputes  of  these  parties  may 
be  submitted  without  any  limitation 
whatsoever  from  union  laws.  Also, 
may  we  ask  why,  in  Section  2  of  the 
House  bill,  it  is  provided  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  jointly  name  the  em¬ 
ployer  representative  on  any  ‘hours  of 
work  boat  d,’  while  no  similar  limitation 
governs  the  selection  of  the  labor  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  seems  proper  to  us  to  ap¬ 
ply  this  limitation  impartially  to  both 
sides  or  to  eliminate  it  entirely.” 

"In  fairness  to  both  parties,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  "if  newspapers  are  to  be  included 
in  this  bill,  it  should  be  provided  that, 
upon  a  determination  of  the  board  pro¬ 


A.  B.  C.  SEEKS  MORE  ADVERTISER  BACKING 


'"JpAKING  cognizance  of  recent 


of  recent  de¬ 
mands  of  publisher  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  greater 
support  on  the  part  of  advertisers.  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  L.  Thomson,  Wester  Electric 
Company,  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
advertiser  members  to  “give  serious  ^d 
thorough  study  to  a  plan  of  getting 
advertisers  committed  to  a  definite 
'promise  of  cooperation  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  the  Bureau  and  a 
wider  appreciation  of  A.  B.  C.  publica¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  advertising 
plans  and  schedules.”  The  action  was 
decided  upon  at  the  regular  A.  B.  C. 
directors’  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
April  28. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  the 
following:  R.  F.  Rogan,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  chairman;  William 
A.  Hart,  E.  I.  du  Pont  deNemours  & 
Co. ;  Frank  J.  Hermes,  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany;  Guy  C.  Smith,  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby ;  and  Donald  B.  Douglas, 
Quaker  Oats  Company. 

The  committee  headed  by  T.  F.  Dris¬ 
coll,  Armour  &  Co.,  which  is  studying 
the  possible  establishment  of  a  new  plan 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  methods 
of  determining  city  zones  and  retail 
trading  zones  in  publisher’s  statements 
and  A.  B.  C.  reports,  informed  the 
directors  of  encouraging  progress  and 
asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue 


their  work.  In  meantime,  pending  an 
official  report  and  action  by  the  board, 

_ _  the  moratorium  on  changes  in  city  zones 

I>e^the  status  of  this  type  of  delivery  and  retail  trading  areas  will  be  con¬ 
tinued. 


under  the  bill?” 

Mr.  Kelly  went  on  to  point  out  that 
many  newspaper  trucks  go  hundr^s  of 
miles  daily,  and  asks  whether  the  driver 
would  be  expected  to  leave  his  seat 
when  six  hours  away  from  the  office, 
and  either  be  replaced  by  another  or  let 
the  truck  stand  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Delivery  service  on  evening  papers,  he 
stated,  must  in  some  places,  due  to  im¬ 
possibility  of  postal  service,  begin  at 
noon  and  end  after  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
at  night. 

“Wage  levels  and  hours  of  work  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  industry.” 
Mr.  Kelly  maintained,  “demonstrate  that 
the  publishers  have  practiced  liberal 
wage  policies.  'There  is  perhaps  no  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country  which  refrained 
for  a  longer  period  from  reducing  pros¬ 
perity  wage  rates.  There  is  i^haps  no 
industry  of  comparable  shrinkage  in 
revenue  which  shows  as  little  reduction 


D.  P.  Brother,  general  manager  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  was 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  to  represent  the  advertising 
agency  division  in  place  of  William 
D’Arcy,  resigned. 

The  moratorium  on  the  three-month 
arrearage  rule,  which  would  have  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  1933,  was  extended  to 
December  31,  1933.  This  means  that  all 
subscriptions  expiring  during  1933  may 
be  counted  as  paid  subscriptions  until 
six  months  in  arrears,  according  to  O. 
C.  Ham,  managing  director  of  the 
Bureau.  “This  docs  not  apply,  of 
course,  to  those  subscriptions  that  are 
not  privileged,  under  the  rules,  to  be 
carried  in  arrears  at  all,  such  as  bulk 
sales,  short  term  and  gift  subscriptions,” 
he  stated. 


The  mail  vote  of  the  bureau  member¬ 
ship,  adopting  the  directors’  resolution  _ _  ..w.. 

from  prosperity  wage  levels  as  is  true  of  covering  the  issuance  of  interim  pub-  regular  price  for  the  next  shorter 
the  daily  newspaper  publishing  industry.”  Ushers’  statements,  was  confirmed  by  the  period.” 


board  and  made  part  of  the  minutes. 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Comiany,  Chicago, 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  division. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following 
publications  have  been  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  subject  to  release  of  audit 
reports : 

Vineland  (N.  J.)  Journal;  Bangor 
(Me.)  Nezos;  Botdder  (Colo.)  Camera; 
Mexico  City  (Mex.)  La  Prensa;  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Sporting  News;  The 
Stage,  New  York  City;  Mexico  City 
(Mex.)  Mexico  al  Dia;  Havana 
(Cuba)  Bohemia;  and  Havana  (Cuba) 
Carteles. 

The  directors  approved  the  following 
rule  relative  to  the  time  limit  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  returning  statements: 

“If  a  publisher’s  statement  is  not  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau  within  one  month  after  the  close 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  statement — 

“(1)  Unless  a  valid  reason  is  filed  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  month  a  bulletin 
shall  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  to  all  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  advertising  agency  mem¬ 
bers,  informing  them  that  the  statement 
is  due,  but  not  received,  and  that  pre¬ 
vious  statements,  being  out  of  date, 
should  be  disregarded. 

“(2)  The  same  information  as  in 
aforesaid  bulletin  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  Blue  Book. 

“(3)  If  statement  or  valid  reason  has 
not  been  received  within  the  month  after 
the  close  of  the  period,  the  managing 
director  shall  cite  the  delinquent  mem¬ 
ber  to  appear  before  the  board  of 
directors  at  its  next  subsequent  meeting, 
to  show  cause  why  a  penalty  shall  not 
be  imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  bylaws  and  rules  of  the  Bureau.” 

"The  section  relative  to  term  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  less  than  one  year  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“On  term  order  the  subscription  must 
be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  ^  per  cent 
of  the  regular  annual  advertis^  price 
or  in  case  of  a  subscription  for  more 
than  one  year,  an  amount  not  less  than 
so  per  cent  of  a  pro  rata  of  the  regular 
annual  advertised  price  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  order ;  if  the  subscription 
is  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
it  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  a  pro  rata  of  the  regular 
price  for  the  period  offered,  or,  if  there 
is  no  regular  price  for  the  period  of¬ 
fered,  it  must  be  paid  for  at  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  a  pro  rata  of  the 


posed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
in  a  specific  industry  such  as  ours  over, 
time  frequently  is  required,  there  ^ 
be  established  a  flexible  day  of  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  the  purpose  of  creating  additioeS 
employment  will  not  be  served.  It  vnll 
result  in  the  elimination  of  numerous 
editions  by  many  newspapers  with  con¬ 
sequent  reduced  employment  rather  than 

Mr.  Kelly,  explaining  that  night  work 
commanded  higher  pay  than  day  labor 
because  of  abnormal  sleeping  hours  and 
interference  with  family  life  and  recre¬ 
ation,  pointed  out  that  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  day  work  set  for  7  a.  m.,  a  union 
employe,  under  union  law,  could  de¬ 
mand  night  rates  if  he  is  called  at  6:4S 
a.  m.,  for  a  newspaper  exigency,  even 
thought  the  call  involved  no  disturbance 
of  his  slumber  or  family  life,  and  he 
asked  that  newspapers  be  protected  from 
a  one-sided  operation  of  the  30-hour 
law. 

“It  should  be  manifest,”  he  said,  “that 
if  the  five-day,  30-hour  week  law,  as 
proposed,  is  to  be  enforced  against  daily 
newspapers,  there  must  and  should  be 
the  widest  latitude  in  the  staggering  of 
these  six-hour  shifts  any  place  through 
the  24-hour  period.  There  must  and 
should  be  leeway  permitted  so  that  a 
man  on  intricate  work  need  not  drop 
his  task  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  thereby 
creating  that  delay  occasioned  by  a  new 
man  attempting  to  pick  up  the  work. 
There  should  be  no  punitive  rates  for 
such  necessary  extensions  of  the  six- 
hour  shift.  In  short,  the  six-hour  shift 
for  mechanical  workers  of  daily  new^ 
papers  is  for  such  good  reasons  believri 
to  be  unworkable,  that  all  union  laws 
which  restrict  in  any  manner  composing 
room  work  should  be  suspended  and  lee¬ 
way  without  punitive  rates  should  be 
permitted  for  the  execution  of  any  me¬ 
chanical  function  in  the  production  of 
a  newspaper.” 

The  tremendous  advantage  in  news¬ 
paper  employment  throughout  the  de¬ 
pression  over  all  other  industries  was 
cited  by  Mr.  Kelly  from  the  statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  showing  that  in 
January,  1933,  the  index  for  newspaper 
employment  was  97.1  per  cent  of  the 
1926  base,  with  commercial  printers  em¬ 
ployed  only  to  the  extent  of  71.7  per 
cent  of  the  1926  level.  There  is  no  at 
normal  unemployment  among  newspaper 
printers,  he  declared. 

“The  hours  of  work  in  offices  of  daily 
newspapers  which  are  members  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  average  between  46  and  47 
hours  per  week,”  Mr.  Kelly  concluded, 
"We  have  no  means  of  determining  ac¬ 
curately  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  for  all  printers  em¬ 
ployed  on  daily  newspapers,  because  all 
are  not  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
The  available  data,  however,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  a'''’iication  of 
the  five-day,  30-hour  week  would  re 
duce  hours  of  work  in  daily  newspaptr 
offices  slightly  in  excess  of  33)6  Ptf 
cent. 

“With  e^loyment  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  only  2.9  per  cent  be 
low  the  levels  of  1926  and  with  but  22 
per  cent  of  all  printing  trades  union 
members  unemployed,  according  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  statistics, 
there  does  not  appear  to  publishers  any 
reasonable  ground  for  compelling  them 
by  legislative  fiat  to  pick  up  the  slack  I 
in  other  industries,  unless  by  specific  ' 
provision  of  the  act  they  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  greatly  increased  costs  of 
operation.  Such  increased  costs  will  re¬ 
sult  only  in  decreased  employment  op¬ 
portunities  on  newspapers.” 


SEEKING  PROGRAM  TOPICS 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives’  Association  have  been 
asked  to  notify  the  secretary,  R.  A. 
Wolfe,  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
topics  they  would  like  to  have  discusw 
at  this  summer’s  convention,  to  be  hw 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  coime^ 
with  the  convention  of  the  Advertise 
Federation  of  America,  June  25  to  * 
This  year’s  meeting  will  put  eraphass 
on  discussions  by  members,  accon^w 
the  notice  sent  out  by  Irwin  Maiff, J® 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  chairman  of 
program  committee. 
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During  March  1933  The  Washington  News 
carried  69%  more  department  store  linage 
than  in  March  1932. 


During  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  The  News 
carried  54%  more  department  store  linage 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1932. 
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ONLY  3.6%  TO  5.25%  OF  CIRCULATION 
TRACEABLE  TO  PREMIUMS,  ETC. 

Four- A  Issues  Analysis  of  A.B.C.  Reporb  for  Cities  Over  100,000, 

to  Facilitate  Comparison  of  Markets,  Circulations 
and  Advertising  Rates 


Analysis  of  a.b.c.  newspaper 

statistics  for  108  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  more  shows  that  1,387,889 
of  weekday  circulation,  or  5.25  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  these  newspapers,  has 
b^n  obtained  by  premiums,  contests  or 
combination  offers  to  readers,  according 
to  a  volume,  “Market  and  Newspaper 
Statistics — 108  Cities,”  just  published  by 
the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

For  Sunday  newspapers  the  total  of 
premium,  contest  or  combination  circu¬ 
lation  reported  for  these  cities  was 
752,940,  or  3.60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cities 
the  amount  of  circulation  obtained  by 
special  inducements  was  less  than  10 
per  cent.  In  a  few  instances  it  was  a 
quarter  or  a  third,  or  even  in  one  case 
a  half,  of  the  total  circulation.  On  the 
other  hand  a  substantial  number  of 
newspapers  reported  they  had  given  no 
such  inducements  to  readers,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  others  the  percentage 
was  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  however,  it  was  stated 
that  an  additional  amount  of  premium 
circulation  could  not  be  measured. 

The  report  made  no  comment  on  the 
value  of  premium  and  contest  circula¬ 
tion,  but  presented  the  figures  as  an  aid 
to  space  buyers  in  applying  their  own 
ideas  on  the  matter. 

“VVe  believe  this  study,  as  a  part  of 
our  program  for  the  advancement  of 
newspaper  advertising,  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  by  giving  our  space 
buyers  a  better  grasp  of  the  circulation 
values  involved,”  said  Frederic  R.  Gam¬ 
ble,  Four-A  executive  secretary.  “It 
may  go  a  long  way  in  modifying  any 
tendency  to  buy  mere  size  of  circula¬ 
tion  without  regard  to  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  it.” 

This  analysis  of  circulation  methods, 
however,  was  only  one  factor  in  the 
volume. 

Starting  with  a  study  of  the  cities  as 
markets,  the  report  gave  populations  of 
the  cities,  of  their  suburban  territory, 
and  then  of  total  trading  territory. 
These  figures  were  reduced  to  English- 
reading  persons,  then  to  English-reading 
families.  Number  of  persons  per  in¬ 
come  tax  return  was  also  shown. 

Turning  then  to  newsppers,  the  re¬ 
port  gave  city  circulations,  city  and 
suburban  circulations,  and  in  each  case 
the  percentage  to  number  of  English- 
reading  families. 

A  comparison  of  local  and  national 
advertising  rates  was  next,  based  on 
actual  rates  and  milline  rates  for  20,000 
lines,  also  for  50,000  lines. 

The  methods  and  aims  of  the  study 
were  described  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  long  ago  as  March  5,  1932,  and  again 
on  Oct.  22,  1932.  In  the  meantime  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  has 
carried  on  and  published  a  somewhat 
similar  analysis  of  circulation  methods 
as  applied  to  magazines. 

Both  these  projects  were  undertaken 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  combating 
the  practice  of  buying  space  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  total  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  without  regard  to  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  ob^tained. 

An  introduction  to  the  new  volume, 
signed  by  the  Four-A  Committee  on 
Newspapers,  said: 

“The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  make 
more  readily  accessible  and  usable  cer¬ 
tain  selected  information  regarding  mar¬ 
kets  and  newspapers  in  cities  having 
over  100,000  population. 

“The  selected  data  are  intended  to  aid 
media  buyers  in  determining  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(1)  The  size  and  character  of  mar¬ 
kets  as  indicated  by  population,  English 
reading  families  and  income-tax  returns. 

“(2)  The  cost  of  reaching  these  mar¬ 
kets  with  newspapers,  including  com¬ 
parison  between  mark^. 


“(3)  The  differential  between  local 
and  national  rates. 

“(4)  The  amount  of  circulation  ob¬ 
tained  through  inducements  to  read¬ 
ers.  ... 

“The  report  should  be  used  with  cau¬ 
tion.  It  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
statement  of  fact  in  any  one  particular. 
It  expresses  our  appraisal  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  here  treated,  based  on  information 
which  we  have  secured  from  sources 
we  believe  to  be  as  reliable  as  are 
available.” 

The  figures  are  given  in  two  forrns. 
First  comes  a  tabulation  by  cities,  with 
all  the  weekday  papers  lumped  into  one 
line,  and  with  all  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  lumped  into  another  line.  The 
cities  are  arranged  in  order  of 
population.  Three  cities,  Cambridge, 
Somerville  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  hav¬ 
ing  no  A.B.C.  newspapers,  are  omitted 
from  the  list  of  111  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  population  of  100,000  or 
more  in  their  A.B.C.  “city  areas,”  it  is 
stated. 

In  this  compilation  it  is  easy  to  com¬ 
pare  cities  with  each  other  as  possible 
markets  on  the  basis  of  population, 
English-reading  families  and  percentage 
of  residents  micing  income  tax  returns. 
The  advertiser  who  contemplates  using 
all  the  papers  in  each  city  can  carry  his 
comparison  farther  by  checking  what 
each  city  offers  as  regards  total  circu¬ 
lation,  coverage  of  English-reading  fam¬ 
ilies,  aggregate  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  aggregate  local  and  na¬ 
tional  linage  carried  in  1932,  and  amount 
of  circulation  obtained  through  pre¬ 
miums,  contests  and  combination  offers. 

Once  the  advertiser  has  a  tentative 
list  of  cities  in  which  to  advertise,  he 
can  turn  to  the  second  section  of  the 
book  and  find  statistics  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers.  Here  he  can  com¬ 
pare  one  paper  with  its  competitors  as 
regards  coverage  of  the  English-reading 
families,  local  and  national  advertising 
rates,  local  and  national  linage  and 
amount  of  premium  circulation.  If  he 
cares  to  go  deeper  than  this,  a  special 
tabulation  shows  for  each  paper  the 
kind  of  inducements  offered,  the  number 
of  subscriptions  obtained  by  each,  and 
the  average  length  of  these  subscrip¬ 
tions.  These  items  are  translated  into 
average  daily  circulation  (on  a  yearly 
basis).  Or,  if  the  A.B.C.  reports  give 
rnerely  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
circulation  inducements,  this  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  arbitrary  estimate  into  “num¬ 
ber  of  copies  assumed  sold”  and  “aver¬ 
age  circulation  so  obtained.” 

The  study  was  made  by  media  man¬ 
agers  of  advertising  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  country,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Four-.^  Committee  on  Newspapers. 
The  material  on  each  newspaper  was 
submitted  to  the  publisher  in  advance 


Sales  18.5%  Above 
U.  S.  Average 


According  to  'Sales  Manage¬ 
ment',  retail  sales  in  Rhode  Island 
for  1 932  were  $1 90,030,000,  or 
18.5%  above  the  national  per 
capita  average.  This  state  is  among 
the  first  ten  in  per  capita  sales. 
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for  verification.  Copies  of  the  book 
are  being  furnished  to  all  offices  of 
Four-A  members  and  to  all  publishers 
represented  in  the  report.  Others  may 
buy  copies  at  $10  each. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  sources 
and  methods  employed  in  compiling  the 
material  is  given  in  the  front  of  the 
book. 

“Analysis  of  methods  of  securing  cir¬ 
culation  was  confined  to  those  sections 
of  A.B.C.  audit  reports  which  describe 
inducements  offered  to  readers,”  the  in¬ 
troduction  states.  “Inducements  offered 
to  carriers,  group  organizers  and  others 
indicated  as  sellers  employed  by  the 
paper  have  been  omitted,  since  they  are 
usually  not  comparable  with  offers  to 
readers.  This  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  universally  true,  however,  since  some 
inducements  described  as  offers  to  sell¬ 
ers  may  have  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
characteristics  of  offers  to  readers. 

“In  some  instances  publishers  have 
reported  that  competitors’  offers  de¬ 
scribed  in  audit  records  as  made  to 
sellers  are,  in  fact,  offers  to  readers. 
These  could  not  be  included  in  this 
study  because  of  the  necessity  of  fol¬ 
lowing  a  uniform  procedure ;  but  users 
of  the  report  should  scrutinize  offers 
to  sellers  in  the  audit  reports  to  obtain 
a  complete  picture  of  any  given  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee 
to  include  in  future  studies  offers  to 
carriers,  group  organizers  and  other 
sellers.” 

The  introduction  points  out  that  the 
audit  reports  are  not  uniform  in  their 
treatment  of  circulation  obtained  by  spe¬ 
cial  inducements,  but  says  that  “circula¬ 
tion  figures  were  obtained  from  these 
descriptions,  wherever  possible,  by  meth¬ 
ods  which  seemed  to  the  committee  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.” 

A  note  says:  “In  the  new  A.B.C. 
newspaper  audit  form,  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  study,  these  varying  offers 
will  be  recorded  uniformly  in  terms  of 
subscriptions  secured.” 


ADVERTISER  LOSES  SUIT 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  F. 
Dowling  recently  granted  a  motion  for 
a  non-suit  in  the  case  of  the  Bates  Dry 
Cleaning  Company  of  Utica  against  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obseri'er-Dispatch.  The 
dry  cleaning  company  claimed  damages 
for  alleged  refusal  of  the  newspaper  to 
accept  advertising,  claiming  a  loss  in 
business^  due  to  the  rejection  of  their 
advertising.  Testimony  of  one  of  their 
witnesses  was  that  good  results  were 
obtained  from  advertisements  published 
by  the  Observer-Dispatch  l)efore  the 
paper  refused  their  business.  In  pre¬ 
senting  his  motion,  James  F.  Hubbell, 
Utica,  attorney  for  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  said  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
it  had  been  decided  that  a  newspaper 
had  the  right  to  reject  advertising. 


NEW  A.N.A.  DRIVE  ON 
COMBINATION  RATES 


Detailed  Information  Requested  ig 
New  Questionnaire — Rates  and 
Space  Selling  Policies  of  Past 
Asked  For 


A  new  drive  on  forced  combination 
sales  of  newspaper  space  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  purpose  of  a  tabulation  being 
made  by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  on  the  basis  of  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  recently  to  combination 
newspapers. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  at  the 
same  time  as  a  letter  described  recently 
in  Editor  &  Pubusher,  which  asked 
a  long  list  of  newspapers  searchiig 
questions  about  their  local-national  rate 
differentials,  and  about  which  adver¬ 
tisers  were  entitled  to  local  rates. 

The  combination-rate  questionnaire 
goes  back  as  far  as  1915  with  its  ques¬ 
tions  about  combination  selling  policies 
of  the  past.  It  asks  whether  space  is 
sold  separately  to  retail  merchants,  to 
national  advertisers,  or  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers;  what  national  advertising 
rates  were  effective  separately  at  any 
time  since  1915  for  papers  now  selliig 
in  combination ;  whether  there  is  a  com¬ 
bination  subscription  rate;  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  news  and  editorial  content  of 
the  morning  and  afternoon  papers  is 
duplicated. 

A  series  of  questions  on  circulation 
includes  queries  about  the  number  of 
morning  or  Sunday  papers  sold  before 
midnight,  and  the  number  of  afternoon 
papers  sold  before  noon. 

Another  question  asks  whether  retail, 
national,  or  classified  advertisers  arc 
permitted  to  buy  part  of  the  circula¬ 
tion. 

While  a  number  of  newspapers  have 
answered  both  questionnaires  in  detail, 
it  was  understood  this  week  that  a  num- 
lier  of  others  had  ignored  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  while  still  others  had  replied  po¬ 
litely  but  firmly  declining  to  state  local 
rates  or  combination  policies  with  re 
gard  to  local  advertisers.  These  last 
papers  took  the  attitude  that  the  A.NA 
represents  national  advertisers,  not  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers,  and  consequently  Im 
no  legitimate  interest  in  local  rate  cards. 
Conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  local 
advertising  are  so  different  from  cot 
ditions  under  which  national  advertis¬ 
ing  is  bought,  that  the  two  are  not  com¬ 
parable,  it  was  argued. 


SUN  CLUB  DANCE 

The  Sun  Club,  composed  of  employes 
of  the  New  York  Yuei.  held  its  anmal 
spring  dance  April  29  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  New  York.  More  than  SOOmeii- 
bers  and  guests  attended. 


Wa  LTER  LiPPMANN 


“TODAY  and  TOMORROW" 


^^The  Walter  Lippmann  feature  ap* 
pearing  in  the  Johnstown  Tribune  has 
not  only  inspired  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  from  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  National  and  World  affairs,  but  we 
find  that  it  is  also  educating  other  readers 
to  take  a  broader  interest  in  politics  and 
political  economy. 


“Mr.  Lippmann  covers  his  subject  so 
clearly  and  thoroughly  that  we  feel  he 
is  filling  a  much  wanted  need  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  small  city  daily.” 


W.  W.  KREBS, 
President,  Johnstown  Tribune. 


Now  118  new^4p*n 
have  found  a  way  8 
buy  and  print  Walur 
Lippmann' s  "Today  ad 
Tomorrow".  If  y*" 
territory  it  open,  vrd 
or  wire  for  reasonedt 
terms. 


New\ork  H 
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The  Pulitzer  Prize  in  Journalism 


IS  AWARDED  TO  THE 


New  York  World-Teletjram 


The  citation— "For  the  most 

disinterested  and  meritorius  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
newspaper  during  the  year  oj  1932,”  a 
lold  medal  is  awarded  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  "for  its  wisely-planned 
and  judiciously  conducted  series  of 
articles  on  veterans'  relief,  on  the  real 
(State  bond  evil,  the  campaign  urging 
voters  in  the  last  New  York  municipal 
(lection  to  write  in  the  name  of  Joseph 
V.  McKee,  and  the  articles  exposing  the 
lottery  schemes  of  various  fraternal 
organizations.” 

MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS— The 
World -Telegram  led  a  movement 
to  write  in  the  name  of  Acting 
Mayor  Joseph  V.  McKee  after 
the  failure  of  Tammany  Hall  to 
nominate  him.  Nearly  265,000 
voters  followed  World-Telegram 
leadership  in  spite  of  jammed 
voting  machines  and  intimida¬ 
tion  by  election  officials. 


VETERANS’  RELIEF— Talcott 
Powell  was  assigned  to  study  the 
abuses  of  veterans’  compensa¬ 
tion.  Men  listed  as  incapacitated 
were  found  actually  to  be  holding 
jobs  requiring  perfect  health  and 
vigor.  The  unfairness  and  in¬ 
equities  were  exposed,  in  the 
interest  of  thousands  of  deserv¬ 
ing  veterans  and  of  the  nation. 

REAL  ESTATE  BONDS— A  series 
of  articles  by  Joseph  Lilly  and 
Frederick  Woltman  led  Attorney 
General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  to 
drive  unworthy  operators  in  real 
estate  bonds  out  of  business  and 
inspired  legislation  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  protection  of  mortgage  bond 
owners. 

LOTTERY  SCHEMES— 
Winston  Murrill  conducted 


an  inquiry  into  lottery  frauds  in 
which  officers  of  certain  fraternal 
orders  were  found  to  be  with¬ 
holding  a  large  share  of  the 
money  paid  in.  Three  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  officers  were  convicted. 

“THE  BEST  CARTOON”— The 
$500  prize  for  the  best  cartoon 
of  1932  was  awarded  to  H.  M. 
Talburt,  Scripps- Howard  car¬ 
toonist,  whose  drawings  appear 
in  the  World-Telegram. 

HONORABLE  MENTION— Carl 
Randau,  also  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  staff,  was  cited  for  honor¬ 
able  mention.  His  stories  of  the 
Hofstadter  legislative  investiga¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  gov¬ 
ernment  won  for  him  this 
distinction  by  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Committee. 


R  I 


—  HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 


DOLL/VRS  PER  LONG  TON 


AVital  Message 


■  WAR  PERIOD 


A  PUBLISHER  should  examine 
ever  he  needs  will  cost  him 
is  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  n 
figures,  which  are  from  the  recon 
materials  out  of  which  a  publisher’i 
price  per  ton  of  Iron  and  Steel  fon 
composite  market  price  per  ton  o 
average  composite  market  price  p 
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Publishers: 


ito  his  mechanical  requirements  now,  because  what* 
jre  if  he  postpones  its  purchase.  The  Government 
\  the  price  level  to  that  of  1926.  The  following 
:or(i>f  the  Department  of  Commerce,  cover  the  basic 
lefi  lachinery  is  made.  The  average  composite  market 
or  |e  years  ending  with  1929  was  $38.83.  The  average 
of  on  and  Steel  for  February  1933  was  $28.31.  The 
in  of  Iron  and  Steel  for  the  year  1926,  whose  price 
[purposes  of  stabilization,  was  $38.27.  The  selling 
follow  closely  the  rise  of  iron  and  steel  prices,  which 
reased  35%  to  regain  their  1926  level.  Probably 
^  during  the  lives  of  the  present  generation  will 
lerfie  purchasable  in  the  United  States  at  prices  as 
tha  prevailing  at  the  moment. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood 

S  iking  on  Behalf  of  the  Newspaper  Machinery  Industry 
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E  D  I 


MR.  FORD’S  OPPORTUNITY 

The  other  day  Editor  &  Pubusher  wired 
Henry  Ford  asking  if  he  did  not  propose  to 
advertise  and  sell  that  1933  model  so  highly 
praised  by  the  comparatively  few  people  who  are 
familiar  with  it.  Had  he  lost  faith  in  advertising? 
It  seemed  to  us  a  pity  that  Mr.  Ford  should  pass  up 
the  remarkable  advantages  of  this  peculiar  year, 
when  good  things  at  low  prices  continue  to  have  a 
market,  if  people  know  about  them,  though  the 
very  heavens  quake. 

Now  comes  a  reply  from  our  old  friend  Bill  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  Mr.  Ford's  staff.  He  says  Mr.  Ford  is 
“meeting  the  present  situation  in  the  manner  that 
seems  best,”  but  hasn't  “abandoned  all  belief  in  ad¬ 
vertising.”  He  fully  expects  to  again  use  news¬ 
papers,  both  city  and  country,  Mr.  Cameron  adds. 

Very  good,  but  why  not  now?  Henry  Ford  is  in 
the  clear.  No  one  doubts  his  vision  and  courage. 
His  product  is  as  standard  as  sugar,  and  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  life  of  the  people.  This  is  reconstruction 
year.  Mr.  Ford  knows  his  own  business  better  than 
we  do,  but  he  should  realize  that  one  of  the  major 
disappointments  of  the  Sprii^  was  his  failure  to 
spend  a  million  dollars  to  advertise  and  sell  a  car 
that  is  said  to  be  the  best  one  he  has  ever  made  for 
the  money.  We  look  to  Henry  Ford  for  that  quality 
so  rare  and  valuable  among  men  in  this  hour — 
courageous  leadership.  Ford  advertising  just  now 
would  be  as  conspicuous  and  perhaps  as  inspiring  as 
another  message  from  the  White  House  to  Capitol 
Hill. 


There  mustn’t  he  any  midsummer  doldrums 
this  year. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 

There  is  comment,  justifiable  in  our  view, 
that  the  April  sessions  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  would  be  made 
much  more  interesting  and  vital  if  the  reading  of 
long  and  tiresome  committee  reports  were  to  be 
dispensed  with,  supplanted  by  discussion.  Publishers 
travel  to  New  York  from  every  state  to  relate 
their  experiences  and  to  hear  the  news  of  the  field. 
They  come  to  participate  in  the  councils  of  the  great 
national  body.  Only  two  or  three  days  are  given 
over  to  these  vitally  important  meetings.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  time  is  annually  consumed 
by  the  detailed  reading  of  reports  that  might  easily 
be  circulated  among  the  members  in  ad\’ance  of  the 
sessions,  opening  the  way  for  full  discussion  and 
final  action. 

This  seems  to  us  a  constructive  suggestion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  whole  newspaper  organization  leans  heavily 
on  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  for  leadership  and  industrial 
planning.  We  are  not  critical  of  what  has 
been  done,  when  we  say  that  more  could  be  realized 
were  routine  committee  reports  handled  differently. 

We  suppose  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  in  the  view 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  board,  to  open  these  sessions  to 
the  public,  but  ultimately  that  much  desired  end 
will  be  attained.  Executive  sessions  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  types  of  discussion,  but  much  of  the 
convention  proceedings  rightfully  belong  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  whole  field  of  newspaper  making.  We 
have  believed  for  years  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  was 
hiding  its  light  under  a  bushel  by  this  policy  of 
closed  sessions.  It  is  not  in  consonance  with  the 
usual  wide  open  practices  of  the  American  press. 
No  one  is  responsible  for  it — it  is  just  an  old 
A.  N.  P.  A.  custom.  We  think  it  has  been  out¬ 
lived,  and  hope  for  the  day  when  the  lea.ding  forces 
in  American  journalism  will  speak  out  in  public 
at  their  annual  meetings  after  the  fashion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  pleasant  to  report  that  the 
Associated  Press  last  week  opened  its  meeting  to 
reporters,  for  the  first  time  in  our  memory.  There 
was  a  lively  discussion  of  intimate  affairs,  many  of 
them  concerning  public  policy,  all  duly  reported. 
Certainly  no  harm  was  done,  and  at  any  time  the 
chairman  could  have  called  for  an  executive  session. 
We  think  this  ventilation  is  not  only  a  good  thing 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  but  it  puts  the  A.  P. 
on  a  new  elevation  of  candor. 


Anyway,  the  30-hour  xveek  never  seriously 
bothered  the  patient,  plugging  newspaper  worker, 
who  even  talks  shop  in  his  sleep. 


RIAL 


And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that  time, 
saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between 
every  m.in  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger 
that  is  with  him. — Deuteronomy,  1;  16. 


TRIFUNG  WITH  BUZZSAW 

WE  believe  that  .American  newspapermen 
meant  what  they  said  last  week  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  broadcasting  of  their  news,  but 
evidently  certain  broadcasters  do  not  take  them 
seriously.  News  was  on  the  air  this  week  without 
respect  to  the  attempt  by  the  press  to  control  the 
situation. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  catch  a  pilferer 
and  make  an  example  of  him.  This  ought  not 
to  be  a  difficult  task  for  one  who  knows  the 
ropes  in  the  news  world.  Certainly,  no  Sherlock 
Holmes  would  be  required  to  fix  responsibility  in 
the  instance  of  a  copyrighted  exclusive  that  went 
on  the  air  one  night  this  week.  Or  in  the  case  of 
another  broadcaster,  working  for  an  advertiser,  who 
has  no  original  sources  of  news,  yet  shouted  his 
picked-up  stuff  defiantly — thumbing  nose  at  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

Newspapermen  can  afford  to  give  the  broadcast , 
interests  ample  time  to  correct  their  system.  But 
if,  in  due  time,  a  showdown  is  called  for,  it  should 
be  convincing. 


First-page  typographical  layouts  that  are  con¬ 
fused,  forcing  the  reader  to  jump  at  several 
baits  all  at  once,  are  unsatisfactory. 


NEW  UGHT  ON  CIRCULATION 

Long  criticism  of  “forced”  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers — and  particularly  of  Sunday  news- 
f  papers — is  given  effective  rebuttal  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  circulations  in  cities  over  100,000  in  population, 
just  published  by  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  after  study  for  more  than  a  year 
by  some  of  the  keenest  space  buyers  in  the  business. 

This  report,  based  on  tlie  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations’  searching  investigations,  shows  that  an 
average  of  5.25  per  cent  of  newspaper  circulation  is 
all  that  can  be  traced  to  use  of  premiums,  contests 
for  readers,  or  combination  offers.  For  Sunday 
newspapers  the  figure  shrinks  to  3.60  per  cent.  This 
despite  the  skepticism  of  some  advertisers  over  the 
w-ay  circulations  have  held  up  throughout  this  whole 
discouraging  depression. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  has  proved  that  the 
reader  who  buys  his  paper  in  combination  with  some 
other  publication,  or  who  takes  part  in  a  contest, 
is  not  just  as  good  a  prospect  for  the  advertiser  as 
any  other  reader.  But  even  if  one  threw  out  this 
circulation  altogether,  on  the  theory  that  readers 
who  accept  special  inducements  can’t  read  and  don’t 
spend  money,  the  result  would  fall  far  short  of 
justifying  the  advertising  rate  reductions  which 
some  advertisers  have  demanded. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  is  a  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  reason  why  newspaper  readers  buy 
newspapers  is  because  the  daily  ration  of  news  and 
entertainment  is  considered  a  necessity. 

As  to  the  portions  of  the  book  devoted  to  com¬ 
parisons  of  local  and  national  rates,  we  can  only 
express  wonder  that  the  Four-A  Committee  on 
Newspaiiers  should  devote  so  much  effort  to  a 
subject  which  holds  only  grief  for  the  agencies. 
The  local  rates  are  of  no  concern  to  the  agencies 
and  their  clients,  who  are  in  general  not  eligible  to 
use  local  rates.  Perhaps  agency  men  like  to  put 
beans  up  their  own  noses. 


Heroes  of  the  depression  ivere  those  who 
fought  to  maintain  price  levels,  sustain  employ¬ 
ment,  aid  the  poor — rabid  deflationists  can  take 
no  pride  in  the  chickens  now  coming  home  to 
theyr  roosts. 


PUUTZER  PRIZES 

IT  is  a  happy  fact  that  there  is  a  healthy  com¬ 
petition  among  the  newspapermen  of  this 
country  for  annual  recognition  of  good  work. 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  idealism  is  being  perpetuated  in 
this  day  in  a  manner  befitting  his  beneficent  plan. 
The  1932  prize  awards,  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  bespeak  eloquently  the  character  of  our  news¬ 
papers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
do-something  press.  It  has  in  mind  the  welfare  of 
the  reading  public.  We  take  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  good  reporter,  the  able  and  courageous 
editor,  the  fearless  publisher,  the  talented  writer,  the 
skilled  cartoonist  may  be  cited  for  honorable  service 
at  the  year’s  end.  Pulitzer  Awards  encourage  the 
whole  field. 

Not  every  deserving  candidate  can  have  a  prize, 
but  all  may  strive  for  one,  and  we  believe  the 
judges  act  conscientiously  to  select  the  best  works 
from  the  vast  mass  of  offerings  that  stack  up  at 
Columbia  University  each  spring.  Our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  winners !  It  is  a  proud  moment  for 
them,  shared  by  every  sincere  worker  in  the 
vineyard. 


News  stories  from  Washington  on  economic 
recovery,  especially  such  complex  problems  as 
inflation,  need  liberal  interpretative  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  expert  reporters,  to  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  average  newspaper  reader. 


TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  gain,  as  to  hold, 
press  freedom.  On  every  hand  throughout  the 
world  agents  of  government  seek  to  break 
the  principle  that  the  people  have  an  inherent  right 
to  know  the  truth  about  public  affairs.  A  censor¬ 
ship  map  of  the  world  would  show  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  living  under  varying  systems  of 
news  suppression,  ranging  from  the  rank  deception 
that  Hitler  has  inflicted  upon  long-suffering  public 
opinion  to... well,  let’s  say,  Huey  Long’s  attempt 
to  break  down  in  this  country  the  ancient  principle 
of  privileged  communications. 

Here  is  a  U.  S.  Senator  who  challenges  the  right 
of  the  press  to  publish  an  alleged  libelous  petition 
received  by  the  Senate  from  Louisiana  citizens.  The 
petition  charges  that  the  Kingfish  (the  very  same 
Kingfish  that  a  few  years  ago  attempted  to  effect 
an  advertising  boycott  against  newspapers  that  had 
dared  to  criticize  his  official  conduct)  is  a  sinister 
person,  with  details  that  need  not  be  repeated  here 
The  right  to  petition  Congress  is  old,  and  the  right 
to  publish  legislative  proceedings,  or  any  part  of 
them,  is  old,  but  these  matters  do  not  present  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  to  the  Kingfish  when  in  ao 
attitude  of  defense.  If  the  rules  of  the  Senate  per¬ 
mitted  publication  of  a  petition  the  rules  should  bt 
changed.  If  they  could  not  be  changed,  then  he 
would  “take  such  action  as  is  appropriate.”  The 
Kingfish  thought  of  suing  every  newspaper  that 
published  the  petition,  but  that  weighty  decision  rests 
upon  the  action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  now  soberly  debating  what  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress  are  not  privileged. 

No  one  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  a  livelier  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  license  to  rage,  tear,  insult  and  accuse 
persons  than  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Far 
removed  from  the  perils  of  civil  or  criminal  prose 
cution  for  reckless  utterances.  Senator  LoH 
would  hamstring  his  critics  and  hold  his  power. 
Such  little  matters  as  constitutional  guarantees  ma? 
be  swept  aside  as  mere  bothersome  details.  Of 
course,  nothing  will  come  of  this  nonsense.  Wha 
we  heard  that  Mr.  Long  was  en  route  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  following  his  career  on  the  Gulf,  it  was  pltf 
as  a  pikestaff  that  he  would  introduce  «ome  noveltia 
He  can  be  dismissed  as  an  unpleasant  irritation  < 
a  disturbed  hour  in  national  life.  But  perhaps 
the  incident  serves  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thaS 
what  the  dictatorial  ilk  have  done  in  Europe  wosiM 
be  done  here  by  similar  political  types,  if  given  hah 
a  chance,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 


Eivry  newspaperman  privileged  to  att^ 
last  week’s  sessions  of  the  American  SocittJ 
of  Newspaper  Editors  must  have  come  flW 
refreshed  in  spirit,  for  these  national  sessiau 
get  down  to  the  roots  of  modem  practice. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  A.  PARKS,  publisher,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  and  president.  North 
Qo-olina  State  Press  Association,  will 
represent  the  press  on  the  board  of 
advisors.  Institute  of  Government,  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Oiapel  Hill,  June  1-3. 

Alfred  O.  Andersson,  publisher,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  spoke  last  week 
before  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  on  the  government’s  inflation 
program. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  his 
winter  residence  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  publisher,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  will  deliver  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  June  S.  Mr.  Jones 
was  elected  trustee  of  the  college  in 
February. 

Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  escaped  injury,  and  his 
plane  was  not  damaged,  when  a  broken 
oil  line  forced  him  to  land  the  craft  in 
a  wheat  field  near  Lyons,  Kan.,  April 
25. 

Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  was  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  35th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Fderation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  in 
Raleigh,  recently. 

L.  R.  Blackman,  editor,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Blackman  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  engagement  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Barbara  Blackman,  to  B.  R. 
Hollandsworth,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

Victor  1.  Minahan,  editor,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  and  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  and  Mrs. 
Minahan,  are  spending  six  weeks  abroad, 
making  a  study  of  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia. 

Sen.  W.  H.  Dennis,  president,  Hali- 
jax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Evening  Mail, 
recently  entered  a  hospital  in  Halifax 
for  surgical  treatment.  He  became  ill 
in  Ottawa  while  attending  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  duties  several  weeks  ago. 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Doily  News,  is  on  the  committee  in 
charge  of  a  new  social  service  experi¬ 
ment  being  undertaken  in  Dayton,  the 
colonization  of  35  needy  families  in  one 
large  rural  homestead  purchased  by  the 
Community  Chest. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  associate  publisher, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  State  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

E.  K.  Lyles  is  beginning  his  45th  year 
with  the  Houston  (Mo.)  Herald,  and 
his  41st  year  as  editor  and  publishej. 
The  veteran  Missouri  editor  served  his 
first  five  years  with  the  Herald  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  editor,  Sedt  Lake 
Deseret  News,  addressed  the  student 
body  of  the  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah,  last  week  on  “The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Newspaper.” 

Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  state  committee 
to  direct  a  campaign  in  Alabama  to 
ratify  the  proposed  21st  amendment  re¬ 
pealing  the  prohibition  amendment.  Mr. 
Glass  returned  this  week  from  St.  Louis 
and  Washington  to  begin  work  in  the 
repeal  campaign. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  was  elected  first 
vice-president  of  the  Lansing  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  April  28. 

Frank  R.  Moses,  co-publisher,  the 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Ei'ening  Chronicle, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Calhoun 
county  tax  commission. 

R.  H.  Nichols,  publisher,  Vernon 
(Tex.)  Record,  has  been  named  chair- 
•nan  of  the  convention  work  committee 
of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
^^ce  for  the  15th  convention,  May 
v'  .  Houston  Harte,  publisher,  San 
aMelo  Standard-Times,  and  J.  N. 
North,  editor.  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  are  on  the  same  committee. 


Clyde  E.  Palmer,  publisher.  Palmer 
group  of  newspapers  in  Arkansas  and 
president  of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  was 
severely  injured  April  29  when  his  auto¬ 
mobile  skidded  on  a  highway  near  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Ark.  He  received  cuts  above  the 
eyes,  several  minor  bruises  and  a 
sprained  right  knee. 

S.  L.  Allegri,  editor  and  publisher, 
Houstonia  (Mo.)  Leader,  has  been 
named  parole  officer  of  the  Missouri 
state  reformatory,  at  Boonville,  Mo. 

A.  J.  Slack,  editor,  Stcelville  (Mo.) 
Ledger,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
publicity  for  the  state  game  and  fish 
department. 

Frank  X.  Jennings,  editor,  St.  John 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph-Journal  and  F.ve- 
ning  Times-Globe,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  St.  John  Rotary  Gub. 

George  H.  Lyon,  acting  editor,  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  visited  New  York  last 
week-end,  making  the  journey  by  air. 

Garrett  L.  Smalley,  publisher,  Kansas 
City  News-Press,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Missouri  athletic  commission. 

United  States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
publisher,  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening 
Star  and  the  Harrisonburg  Neios 
Record,  accompanied  by  his  daughter. 
Miss  Westwood  Byrd,  attended  the 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  Winchester, 
May  3-4. 

A.  E.  Hickerson,  publisher,  Browns- 
'ville  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

J.  L.  Newland,  publisher,  Frederick 
((3kla.)  Leader,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Western  Oklahoma  Chamber  of 
Commerce  last  week. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  former  publisher  of 
the  old  Chicago  Ez’cning  Post,  has 
leased  800  acres  of  the  4,300-acre  farm 
of  Samuel  Insull  near  Libertyville,  Ill. 
Mr.  Shaffer  plans  to  leave  his  present 
home  in  Denver  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  residence  on  the  Libertyville  estate. 

E.  S.  Duncan,  editor  of  the  Banff 
(Alta.)  Crag  atul  Canyon,  weekly,  who 
tendered  his  resignation  during  recent 
proceedings  to  oust  him  from  office  of 
school  trustee  of  Banff,  and  who  was 
ntjminated  to  fill  the  position  he  had 
vacated,  was  given  an  overwhelming 
victory  in  the  election  last  week. 

F.  Everiss  Kessinger,  secretary  of  the 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  5'entine/,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Teugega  Country  Club. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE 

CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  business 
manager,  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
been  named  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Eugene  Talmadge  of  Georgia. 

Walter  Parker,  circulation  director. 
Chicago  American  and  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Parker  have 
returned  to  Chicago  following  a  two- 
week  vacation  trip  to  Florida. 

Roy  C.  Kates,  general  manager,  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  & 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Rufus  woods,  publisher  of  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World, 
will  receive  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters 


Rufus  Woods 


from  Whitman 
College.  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  on 
June  12,  it  was 
announced  this 
week.  He  is  being 
thus  honored  for 
his  “contributions 
to  literature  and 
life.” 

Mr.  Woods  is 
being  honored  for  1' 
the  second  time 
in  a  month,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  been 
appointed  a  mem 


Dr.Newton  Addresses^ 
110,500,000  Weekly 


His  Daily  Newspaper  Feature 
Gives  Him  Greatest  Pulpitj 
of  This  Present  Generations 


ber  of  Washington’s  Columbia  Basin 
Commission,  in  charge  of  a  $150,(X)0,()00 
Columbia  River  water  power  develop¬ 
ment  plan. 

Mr.  Woods,  who  this  year  completes 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  publisher  of 
the  Wenatchee  World,  was  the  author 
of  a  syndicated  series  of  articles  in 
1930  entitled  “Roamin’  Round  Russia.” 

He  spent  some  time  in  the  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics. 

Educated  for  the  bar  in  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Woods  says  he  had  “a  large  and 
extensive  law  practice  in  Seattle — for 
three  weeks.”  And  so  he  became  a 
newspaperman.  His  research  and  liter¬ 
ary  works  include:  “Three  Glamorous 
Decades  in  the  Great  Northwest,”  “The 
Weirdest  Story  in  American  History — 
The  Escape  of  John  Wilkes  Booth.” 
and  “The  Most  Exciting  Adventure  of 
the  Civil  War.” 

Chronicle,  and  Mrs.  Kates  returned 
May  3  from  a  10-day  motor  trip  to 
Virginia. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager.  1 
AshezHlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has  f 


A  Philadelphia  parson  with  a  congrega-j 
tion  of  10,500,000  people  a  week.  Such.l 
strange  as  it  seems,  is  what  has  happened  t 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  of  St.  James’^ 
Church,  of  that  city.  And  such  is  the, 
power  of  the  printed  word.  i 

Commencing  last  November,  Dr.  New-£ 
ton  undertook  the  writing  of  a  brief  fea-] 
ture  for  the  American  press,  r;mninR| 
under  the  title,  “Everyday  Religion.” 
Managing  editors  of  daily  newspapers,* 
who  art  counted  among  the  hard-boiled^ 
of  the  profession,  agreed  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  a  distinctly  religious  featurej 
in  the  daily  press.  Result:  Dr.  Newton’si 
^feature,  dealing  strictly  with  religion, 
running  in  a  string  of  dailies  which  gives, 
him  a  weekly  appeal  to  the  number  ofV 
people,  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
mentioned  above.  1 

What  the  newspapers  think  of  this^ 
feature  is  revealed  in  a  statement  by  M^- 
olmBing^aVjjjanaeingjjijjgtjjLiJ^^ 

Frtf  Press.  He 


of  the  1933  Rhododendron  Festival,  in 
Asheville,  June  14-16. 

Elmer  H.  Krahn.  business  manager, 
Mitzvaukee  (Wis.)  Leader,  and  Mrs. 
Krahn  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  April  20. 

Louis  F.  Keifer,  national  advertising 
manager,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  Star,  has  been  nominated  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Indiana  Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation. 

Glenn  Guilkey,  advertising  manager. 
Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  American  Business  Club  at 
Lubbock  last  week. 

John  L.  Murphy,  assistant  cashier, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  riding  outfit  last  week  as 
a  birthday  gift  by  members  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


X  tree  l  .  .  . 

Dr.  .Newton,  the  greatest  spiritual 
force  in  America  today,  has  adopted  thej 


newspaper  as  his  pulpit.  Nothing  he  has* 
ever  written  would  warrant  the  use  of  a 
headline,  for  he  deals  in  the  imponder-' 
ables.  He  is  unique  as  a  journalistic 
experiment.  He  is  an  intellectual  who 
be  readily  understood  by  the  lowliest.' 
He  is  never  obvious,  trite  or  preachy.  In¬ 
stead,  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  mas-, 
ters  of  the  English  language,  yet  so  magi-i 
cal  is  his  touch  that  all  who  read  him  haVel 
ready  understanding  of  his  message.  If^ 
Dr.  Newton  continues  the  pace  at  which! 

has  started,  he  will  become  in  the  re-t 
li^Ious  world  a  writer  ev'en_nnjgre__wideT^f 


ligio 

fflTo 


-  .  -  -  pOlltlCsas 

been  named  to  the  finance  committee  m  When  I  sought  out  Dr.  Newton  and 


Lipomann  in  the 


asked  him  to  tell  readers  of  The 
Churchman  something  of  his  experience  • 
resulting  from  this  large  contact,  he  said:L 
“The  reaction  is  perfectly  stagyrir^.? 
he  letters  which  reach  nt.e  may  be  di-X 


The 


jvided  into  the  following  classes:  First,  of| 
course,  all  sorts  of  crank  letter 
most  amazingy 


RAYMOND  MOLEY 

15  writing  for 
McNaught  Syndicate  on 

The  State  of 

the  Nation 

Weekly  articles,  800  words.  Release  June  4. 


These  newspapers  ordered  by  wire 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
ST.  LOUIS  STAR  «t  TIMES 
CINCINNATI  TIMES  STAR 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN 
BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 
WALLA  WALLA  BULLETIN 
NASHVILLE  BANNER 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
PITTSBURGH  POST  GAZETTE 
DULUTH  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


before  any  selling  campaign  opened: 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
SEATTLE  TIMES 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD 
LEWISTON  TRIBUNE 
FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 
BALTIMORE  SUN 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
WASHINGTON  STAR 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


THE  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  y.  McADAM 
(b«*ident 
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cashier’s  department.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Harry  Covvey,  also  an 
assistant  cashier. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Tittle,  a  former  em¬ 
ploye,  has  rejoined  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Miss  Maurine  Radford  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  t]ie 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Neil  Van  Zandt,  manager.  South 
Plains  Farmer,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  and 
Mrs.  Van  Zandt  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  April  26. 

J.  E.  Gachet,  cashier,  Montgomery 
(.\la.)  Advertiser,  has  returned  to  work 
following  an  absence  after  the  death 
of  his  father  at  Midway,  Ala.,  last 
week. 

Donald  G.  Palmer,  for  the  past  four 
years  advertising  solicitor  with  the 
Siotix  City  (la.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  local 
display  staff. 

Steve  Anderson,  representative  of  the 
National  Boys’  Association,  who  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  Miami  in 
connection  with  that  organization,  re¬ 
cently  underwent  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 

Leonard  Orth,  recently  advertising 
manager,  Davidson’s  department  store. 
Sioux  City,  la.,  has  joined  the  local 
display  staff  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

J.  Ralph  Whitney,  general  circulation 
manager,  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  has 
left  on  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of 
Utah  to  promote  a  new  circulation  con¬ 
test. 


McLean  Haig,  secretary-treasurer, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Regina  Riding  Club. 

C.  Everett  Howes,  classified  advertis- 
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ing  manager,  Columbia  Tribune. 

received  scalp  lacerations,  April  23. 
while  felling  a  tree. 

W.  H.  Drallmeier,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  recently  resigned,  after 
two  and  one-half  years’  management  of 
the  daily. 

Albert  H.  Stackpole,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  National  Soaring 
Sponsoring  Committee,  which  will  con¬ 
duct  the  annual  glider  races  at  Elmira. 
N.  Y.,  July  10-23. 

Frank  Davidson,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  left  this  week  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Vermont. 

James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  general 
manager.  Salt  iMke  Deseret  News,  has 
left  on  an  eastern  business  trip.  He 
will  be  away  three  or  four  weeks. 

Frank  Walsh,  advertising  salesman 
for  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press,  who  has  been  ill  for  more  than 
a  year,  has  gone  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
for  a  four  months’  sojourn. 

Thomas  Coughlin,  formerly  of  the 
Huntington  (Ind.)  Press  advertising 
staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  police  force. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CONRAD  N.  CHURCH,  managing 
editor  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pontiac 
Council  of  Clubs,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  luncheon  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations. 

Maj.  E.  W.  Opie.  managing  editor, 
Staunton  (Va.)  News-Leader  & 
Leader,  is  on  the  Rotarian  program, 
56th  Virginia  District,  meeting  in  New¬ 
port  News,  Va.,  May  10-12. 

Charles  A.  S.  Freeman,  managing 
editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
has  returned  after  spending  a  few  days 
at  his  former  home  at  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Francis  D.  Walton,  managing  editor. 
The  Neu>  Outlook  and  former  aviation 
editor,  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Walton  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  their  second  child,  born  April 
21. 

T.  E.  Johnson,  managing  editor, 
.Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Nczvs.  is  on  the 
committee  handling  details  of  reforesta¬ 
tion  work  in  the  Panhandle  of  West 
Texas.  Two  camps  will  be  located  near 
Amarillo. 

S.  J.  Ray,  cartoonist.  Kansas  City 
.’itar,  who  has  been  ill  for  three  weeks 
with  influenza,  is  recovering. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has  been 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  City 
DemcKratic  baseball  league,  to  settle  all 
disputes  arising  in  games. 

Edward  P.  Corwin,  federal  court  re¬ 
porter.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  underwent 
a  minor  operation  last  week. 

Caswell  Adams,  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  sports  department,  and 
Mrs.  .\dams  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  April  23. 

W.  C.  Clark,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
is  writing  a  series  of  articles  describing 
the  life  of  oyster  fishermen,  written  from 
the  oyster  planting  fleet  on  Lower  Del¬ 
aware  Bay. 

Miss  Margie  Meads,  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  news  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  following  a  brief  illness. 

John  Steven  M’cGroarty,  Los  Angeles 
Times  special  writer  and  author  of  the 
San  Gabriel  Mission  Play,  was  voted 
the  laurel  crown  of  state  poet  laureate, 
April  20  by  the  California  state  as¬ 
sembly.  A  dinnner  in  his  honor  is 
planned  for  May  15. 

Rut  Samuels,  sports  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Industrial  Baseball  League 
composed  of  10  teams. 

Richard  McGeorge.  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  McGeorge  are  parents 
of  a  son,  born  recently. 

George  K.  Wallace,  Missouri  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  taken  a  week’s 
vacation  following  the  close  of  the 
Missouri  legislative  session. 


Ed  Meisburger,  city  editor,  Kansas 
City-Journal-Post ,  address^  the 
Broader  Education  club  of  Kansas  City 
last  week  on  “News  And  How  It  Is 
Obtained.’’ 

Leon  Rashall,  formerly  publicity  di¬ 
rector  at  Denver  university,  has  joined 
the  Denver  Post  staff. 

Ed  Herwig,  rewrite  man,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  to  join  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  staff.  He  formerly  was  Sunday 
editor  of  .Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Irwin  C.  Croiik,  reporter,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  has  returned  following 
a  tonsil  operation.  Charles  Villency, 
reporter,  is  absent  due  to  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Karl  Schrittgiesser,  Boston  Evening 
Transcript;  Tom  Horgan,  Associate 
Press;  Lester  .\llen,  Boston  Post;  and 
Dixie  Johnston,  Boston  Herald,  were 
among  the  newspapermen  making  the 
“lobbying”  cruise  on  the  Gloucester 
fishing  schooner  Gertrude  L.  Thehaud 
from  Gloucester  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
recently  to  plead  before  President 
Roosevelt  for  relief  for  the  men  engaged 
in  the  fishing  industry. 

Lyle  Howland,  Rome  correspondent, 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Press,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Oneida  County  bipar¬ 
tisan  alcoholic  beverage  control  board. 
Howland,  is  former  county  commander 
of  the  American  Legion. 

Rader  Winget,  columnist  and  repor¬ 
ter,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  recently 
covered  the  convention  of  Coastal  States 
Coordinated,  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Catherine  McFall,  reporter,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  writing  a  daily 
feature,  “The  Story  Behind,”  depicting 
historical  sequence  of  the  city’s  land¬ 
marks. 

Phil  Gibbs,  Toledo  Blade  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  have  returned 
from  a  three- weeks’  stay  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Bill  Dooly  is  writing  a  daily  sports 
column  for  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Edmund  Taylor  has  joined  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  F.vcning  Ledger,  re-write  staff, 
subbing  for  Arch  Macdonald,  who  is  on 
a  leave  of  absence. 

Howard  Erickson,  feature  editor, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  and  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
staff,  has  completed  a  novel  of  pioneer 
Iowa  life,  titled  “Son  of  Earth.” 

Ralph  Brady,  until  recently  with  the 
Toledo  Neu-s-Bee,  has  joined  the  Toledo 
Morning  Times  staff. 

Bill  Broy  is  reading  sports  copy  for 
the  Philadephia  Public  Ledger. 

Jack  Moffitt,  motion  picture  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star,  returned  to  his  desk 
last  week  following  two  weeks’  vacation 
in  Mexico  City. 

Dave  Dryhurgh,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  sports  editor,  is  now  broad¬ 
casting  a  regular  weekly  sjrorts  review 
from  the  Leader-Post  station.  CKCK. 

John  Denson,  city  editor,  Richmond 
(\’a.)  Times-Dispatch,  covered  the  im- 
lieachment  resolution  of  Federal  Judge 
James  A.  Lowell  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Congress  last  week. 

Paul  VV’alker  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  editorial  staff,  has  been  elec¬ 
ted  vice-president  of  the  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege  Club  of  Harrisburg. 

Jerry  Reichert,  assistant  sports  editor, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  5/or,  was  electecl  secre¬ 
tary  and  statistician  of  the  Sunday 
morning  baseball  league  for  the  third 
year  recently. 

Murray  Neal  and  James  W.  Shep¬ 
pard,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  re¬ 
porters,  stayed  up  all  night  after  being 
on  duty  all  day  to  cover  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  Jose  Carrasco  by  Texas, 
for  W.  J.  Meers  by  (Thihuahua,  April 
20,  on  the  International  bridge  at  3:20 
a.  m. 

Jack  Stinnett,  reporter,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  was  at  Guthrie 
Okla.,  April  26  to  cover  the  funeral  of 
J.  H.  Cotteral,  late  judge  of  the  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

William  Hcilt,  of  the  Marshall 
(Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle  editorial 
staff,  and  Louis  Sinclair  and  Richard 
Frankhauser,  courthouse  reporters  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquircr- 


Neii's  and  the  Battle  Creek  Moon-Jour¬ 
nal,  respectively,  are  serving  on  the 
publicity  committee  of  the  newly-organ¬ 
ized  Marshall  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Joseph  Kuebler,  former  editor  and 
publisher,  Lorain  (O.)  Times-Herald 
has  join^  the  Mansfield  (O.)  News’. 
Journal  editorial  staff. 

D.  L.  Runnells,  Lansing  correspon¬ 
dent,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and 
Booth  papers,  is  writing  a  series  on 
prison-made  goods  and  the  effect  of 
prison  labor  on  industry. 

“Gem”  Murphy,  one  of  the  best 
kiiowm  newspaper  men  in  Maine,  has 
retired  because  of  ill  health.  “Clem” 
who  had  an  office  in  Augusta,  was 
known  to  hundreds  of  Boston  news¬ 
papermen  who,  in  covering  stories  in 
the  Maine  state  capital,  generally  made 
his  office  their  headquarters.  He  is 
also  widely-known  among  Maine  and 
national  politicians. 

Tom  Brown,  Jr.,  news  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Adz’ertiscr,  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  .Atlanta  early  this  week. 

Harry  Savage,  Yorkton  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Regina. 

Walt  Riddell  of  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix  sports  staff,  ac¬ 
companied  the  western  (Canadian  senior 
hockey  champion  Saskatoon  Quakers  to 
Vancouver  for  the  finals  against  a 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  team. 

Jack  Boothe,  cartoonist,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Proznnee,  is  in  Ottawa  sketch¬ 
ing  a  number  of  prominent  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Later  Mr. 
Boothe  will  leave  for  New  York  ami 
Washington  to  obtain  more  sketches. 

Burl  Armstrong,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  and  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  paper,  is  seriously 
ill  at  the  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt 
Lake,  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 
Mr.  Armstrong  was  recently  found 
helpless  in  his  automobile  and  rushed 
to  the  hospital. 

Sybil  Reppert,  conductor  of  the  Cyn¬ 
thia  Gray  column,  Buffalo  Times,  is 
seriou.sly  ill  in  a  hospital,  following  a 
major  operation. 

Austin  J.  Scannell,  city  editor,  /bony 
(N.  Y.)  Ezvning  News,  and  Mrs.  Scan¬ 
nell  are  parents  of  a  daughter  Ixim 
recently. 

Ralph  T.  Jones,  theatre  editor, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  written  the 
lyrics  to  “Cargo  of  Love”  a  song  which 
is  being  featured  at  an  Atlanta  theatre 
this  week. 

Paul  S.  Hedrick,  oil  editor,  Tidsa 
(Okla.)  World,  went  to  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  recently  to  cover  the  Western 
Petroleum  Refiners’  Association  meet¬ 
ing. 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch  of  the  New  Yort 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  and  author  of 
“Boss  Tweed”  and  other  books,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Association  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  last  week. 

Thomas  F.  Connor,  former  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun, 
is  editor  of  a  new  monthly  magazine. 
Political  Digest  of  Lakawanna  County, 
with  offices  in  Scranton. 

Harry  Smith,  travel  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  C.  C 
Latus,  travel  editor  of  the  Piltsburgh 
Post-Gazette  attended  a  dinner  and  in¬ 
spection  of  the  French  Line  steamer  He 
de  France  in  New  York  April  28. 

Jerome  H.  Walker,  city  editor,  | 
Albany^  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  i 
and  Miss  Virginia  Amelia  Gloeckner  of 
Albany,  have  announced  their  engag^ 
ment.  No  date  for  the  wedding  has 
been  set. 

Eugene  Buckley,  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Boston  Globe  for  the  past 
47  years,  has  retired.  Mr.  Buckleys 
latest  assignment  was  at  the  Federal 
Building.  For  several  years  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Boxing 
Commission.  His  home  is  in  Somer¬ 
ville. 

Jack  J.  Esmond,  assistant-news  editor, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has^ 
signed.  Edward  E.  Horwig,  succeeds 
him. 
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radio  news  officially  restricted, 
but  broadcasts  continue  strong 

Patter  of  Commentators  Unchanged — Aylesworth  Says  N.  B.  C. 
Never  ^‘Lifted’*  News  Consciously — Columbia  Official 
Silent  on  Reported  “Radio  Press  Assn.” 


The  newspaper  world  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  radio  broadcasts  of  news 
this  week  to  see  what  effect  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  policy  of  limiting  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  broadcast  to  bulletin  form, 
and  then  only  by  A.  P.  members,  might 
have  on  the  news  broadcast  content. 

From  the  New  York  stations,  at  any 
rate,  the  news  broadcasts  were  plainly 
as  voluminous  and  complete  as  usual. 

The  patter  of  the  news  commentators 
was  unchanged  for  the  most  part. 

Jackson  S.  Elliott,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  how¬ 
ever,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  he 
had  heard  no  suggestions  from  any  A. 
P.  member,  regardless  of  his  stand  in 
the  radio  question  controversy,  that 
the  resolution  passed  last  week  at  the 
annual  meeting,  had  not  been  lived 
up  to  in  spirit  and  in  fact. 

President  Merlin  H.  Aylesworth  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
made  the  following  statement  on  Thurs¬ 
day  to  Editor  &  Publisher  :  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company  has  never 
consciously  appropriated  the  property 
of  others;  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  has  always  cewperated  with 
newspapers  and  will  continue  to  do  so.” 

This  was  apropos  of  a  statement 
made  earlier  in  the  week  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  by  Lowell  Thomas,  news 
broadcaster,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
whether  or  not  he  would  in  future 
“lift”  newspaper  news,  or  what  would 
be  his  policy.  Mr.  Thomas  said:  “My 
few  minutes  on  the  air  is  not  a  news 
broadcast.  It  is  merely  a  short  period 
of  entertainment  (or  at  least  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  entertain)  based  on  the  day’s 
news.  Roughly,  approximately  one- 
third  of  it  is  sheer  nonsense,  put  in  to 
cheer  people  up  a  bit.  The  rest  con¬ 
cerns  ffie  day’s  news,  with  an  attempt 
on  my  part  to  give  it  in  entertaining 
fashion. 

“I  have  been  connected  with  news¬ 
papers  in  one  way  and  another,  in  the 
back  office  and  the  front  office,  for  30 
years,  and  in  the  light  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  I  t^  to  provide  entertainment  for 
the  public,  do  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  newspapers,  in  fact  do  all  I  can  to 
arouse  interest  in  certain  stories  each 
day  so  that  people  will  read  their  papers 
more  carefully.  I  regard  my  broad¬ 
cast  as  nothing  more  than  an  appe¬ 
tizer,  a  ballyhoo  to  cause  people  to 
read  their  papers.  I  realize  that  radio 
has  made  certain  inroads  on  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
brradcast  helps  to  offset  this  by  stimu¬ 
lating  newspaper  circulation. 

“Up  to  the  present  day  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  the  heartiest  co¬ 
operation  from  everyone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  and  I  am  trying  to  return 
the  compliment  by  acting  as  radio  John 
the  Baptist  for  the  press.” 

Mr.  Thomas’  news  broadcasts  this 
week,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned, 
were  based  on  news  obtained  from 
original  sources,  not  directly  from 
newspapers.  When  a  story  breaks,  a 
newsman,  assisting  Mr.  Thomas,  calls 
up  somebody  concerned  with  the  story 
and  gets  confirmation  of  the  fact.  The 
onginal  tip  may  come  from  a  news¬ 
paper  bought  on  the  street,  stock  tick- 
u*’  ^  sources.  For  instance, 

Mr.  Thomas  announced  the  retirement 
hom^litics  of  Joseph  V.  McKee,  of 
Wew  York,  shortly  after  the  newspapers 
printed  the  fact,  and  Editor  &  Pub- 
was  told  that  the  news  came  to 
from  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
l’~hcity  man  for  the  Title  Guarantee 
and  Trast  Co.,  and  was  also  confirmed 
a  telephone  call  to  Mr.  McKee 
at  Washington. 

A  report  was  circulated  in  New  York 
|his  week  that  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
“>8  System  was  organizing  a  “radio 
press  association,”  with  Edward  Klauber, 
'^**'presidcnt,  in  charge. 

Asked  if  the  report  were  true,  Mr. 


Klauber  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say.  When  Mr. 
Klauber  was  asked  where  Columbia 
news  broadcasters  obtained  their  mate¬ 
rial  he  made  the  same  response. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
week  that  the  United  Press  had  cau¬ 
tioned  one  of  the  well-known  radio 
news  commentators  against  using  U.  P. 
material. 

That  radio  organizations  have  been 
active  in  attempting  to  set  up  a  news¬ 
gathering  system  for  their  own  use  is 
indicated  in  the  following  announcement 
by  Horace  Epes,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Press 
.Association,  which  was  issued  this 
week : 

“The  Consolidated  Press  Association 
has  been  urged  by  various  radio  stations 
to  set  up  an  organization  for  the  col¬ 
lection  and  dissemination  of  general 
news.  The  matter  has  been  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  the  decision 
reached  by  Consolidated  Press  is  against 
any  departure  from  its  present  policies. 
The  Consolidated  Press,  therefore,  will 
not  be  connected  either  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  with  any  such  project.  A  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
convinced  us  that  there  was  no  need  for 
an  additional  news  service  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  that  a  service  along  press  as¬ 
sociation  lines  planned  wholly  for  radio 
was  impracticable.  Such  broadcasting 
of  C.  P.  A.  feature  news  dispatches  as 
has  been  permitted  in  the  past  has  been 
wholly  local  and  confined  to  cities  where 
rights  to  C.  P.  A.  were  not  held  by  any 
newspaper.  Also  C.  P.  A.  has  never 
allowed  broadcasting  of  its  dispatches  by 
chains.  These  policies  remain  un¬ 
changed.” 

The  question  was  raised  this  week  as 
to  why  the  Associated  Press  board  of 
directors  had  excluded  sports  subjects 
from  the  limitations  imposed  on  other 
news  matter.  The  board’s  resolution, 
which  was  passed  after  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  limited  the  broadcasting  of  news 
by  members  in  bulletin  form  of  “not 
more  than  30  words  each,  and  one  bul¬ 
letin  only  on  any  one  subject.”  Then 
the  resolution  said :  “Sport  events  need 
not  be  subjected  to  the  30- word  or  one 
subject  limitations.” 

This  was  explained  as  being  in  con¬ 
formity  with  A.  P.  policy  of  being  lib¬ 
eral  with  A.  P.  sports  news.  Further¬ 
more,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told,  the 
board’s  regulations  were  necessarily 
formulated  within  a  short  time  and  may 
be  amplified,  revised  or  elucidated  at 
later  board  meetings  when  there  will  be 
more  time  to  consider  the  subject. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WINSTON-SALEM  (N.  C.) 

JOURNAL  AND  SENTINEL, 
12-page  child  health  section,  tabloid  size, 
April  30. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  April 
27,  annual  trout  fishinig  section  proof¬ 
ing  opening  of  season  May  1 ;  edited  by 
Ben  East,  outdoor  editor. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  20- 
page  Home  Beautiful  section  in  tabioid- 
size,  April  30. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  April  24,  edition 
commemorating  the  (itorgia  Bi-centen¬ 
nial,  32-pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  16-page 
Baby  Week  Edition  in  tabloid  size, 
April  30. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  4- 
page  United  Paper  Company  new  home 
section,  April  30. 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  April  23, 
First  Annual  Cook  Book,  12  pages, 
tabloid  size. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gasette,  two 
three-page  sections  in  connection  with 
an  automatic  refrigeration  show,  April 
18  and  April  20. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 


peal,  .April  25,  10-page  section,  for 
Kroger  and  Piggly-Wiggly  stores, 
which  opened  a  cooking  school  April 
26. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch, 
April  23,  12-page  tabloid  style  section 
for  First  Citizens  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Utica. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  16-page  supple¬ 
ment  celebrating  Peoria  Days  bargain 
carnival  April  19. 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
Junior  League  Edition,  56  pages,  April  8. 

Calgary  Albertan,  April  15,  annual 
32-page  anniversary  edition. 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Evening  Courier, 
April  20,  8-page  color  supplement  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  dollar  days. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  April  24, 
12-page  tabloid  section  for  the  First 
Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Comnany  of 
Utica. 

Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  special  ZA-page  Port  and  Progress 
edition,  April  17. 

Tokio  Japan  Advertiser,  B.  W. 
Fleisher,  editor  and  publisher,  issued  a 
four-page  special  edition  in  connection 
with  its  sixth  foreign-style  fashion  show 
held  March  16.  The  show  was  attended 
by  1,500  Japanese  men  and  women. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

CATHERINE  McHUGH,  Chicago 
Tribune  promotion  department,  to 
Roy  Hudenburg  at  St.  Bride’s  Church, 
(Thicago,  May  4.  Miss  McHugh  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  department  for  the  past  six  years 
and  is  editor  of  The  Trib,  Tribune 
house  organ.  Mr.  Hudenburg  was 
formerly  a  real  estate  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  is 
now  associated  with  Carroll  Dean  Mur¬ 
phy,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

Meyer  Manning,  district  circulation 
manager,  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  to 
Miss  Lee  Sutton,  in  Norfolk,  April  30. 

Arthur  K.  Whyte,  publisher,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune,  to 
Mrs.  Marguerite  O’Neill  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  22. 

Teddy  Seed,  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  news  staff,  to  Miss 
Annie  Elizabeth  Keeter  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  Easter  Sunday,  April  16. 

George  A.  Laird,  police  reporter,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  to 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Rundell  at  Chatham, 
N.  Y,,  recently.  The  bride’s  father, 
Charles  L.  Ruddell,  is  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Press. 

Miss  Martha  M.  Price,  society  editor, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  to  Everett  B.  Hul- 
sebus.  May  6.  She  will  return  as  society 
editor  following  their  honeymoon. 

Miss  Katherine  Scott  Bissell,  society 
editor,  Toledo  Morning  Times,  to 
George  Barnes  Secor  of  Toledo,  last 
week. 

Morris  W.  Shealton,  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
to  Miss  Kathleen  J.  L.  Wolff,  of  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  April  16. 

James  Lineweaver,  of  the  Harrison¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News-Record,  news  staff, 
to  Miss  Ethel  Irwin  in  Harrisonburg, 
recently. 

Miss  Margaret  Ford,  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis^tch  circulation 
department,  to  William  Nicholson, 
Utica,  recently. 

Bailey  Bartlett  Scott,  reporter,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  to  Miss 
Regina  Margaret  Butler,  April  28  in 
Chatham,  N.  J. 

Captain  George  R.  Headon,  editor, 
Weston  (Ont.)  Times,  to  Miss  Jean 
Isabelle  Wood,  of  Toronto,  April  20. 
After  a  wedding  trip  to  Western  Can¬ 
ada  they  will  live  at  Weston. 

Albert  J.  Foley,  editor,  Dunkirk  (N. 
Y.)  Observer,  to  Miss  Munice  Wil¬ 
liams,  April  15,  at  the  home  of  the  bride 
in  Dunkirk. 

Miss  Helen  Manning,  cashier,  Nor- 
wich  (N,  Y.)  Sun,  to  Burt  Russell 
Knapp  of  Morristown,  Pa.,  April  20, 
in  Norwich. 

David  Stout,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  formerly 


of  the  Kansas  City  Star  staff,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  McClintock  of  Tucson,  in  that 
city,  April  19. 

E.  Cameron  Shipp,  editor.  Winter 
Garden  (Fla.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Caro¬ 
lina  Harriett  Koenig,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
April  3. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Andrew  MERKEL,  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  and  Mrs.  Merkel,  re¬ 
turned  to  Montreal,  May  1  from  Jamaica. 

Martin  Blackbill,  has  resigned  from 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News, 
editorial  staff  to  join  the  Harrisburg 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Hugh  Kinchley,  United  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  on  vacation. 

Robert  Fry,  of  the  United  Press 
office  in  New  York,  addressed  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Lions  Club  recently. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  the 
Kansas  City  United  Press  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  Denver  as  manager 
of  the  U.P.  bureau  there.  Mrs.  Dick¬ 
inson  and  son,  W.  B.  Dickinson,  III,  will 
join  him. 

Leon  H.  Durst,  chief  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Oklahoma  City, 
addressed  the  Oklahoma  Interscholastic 
Press  Association  meeting,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  April 
29,  on  “Colorful  Political  News.” 


CRUSADING  VIGOR  WON 
AWARD  FOR  DAILY 
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of  the  Free  Press  staff  since  1918.  He 
was  born  in  London,  Ont.,  34  years  ago, 
and  was  educated  in  schools  there  and 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  After  serving  on 
the  staffs  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press  and  the  London  Advertiser,  he 
went  to  Detroit  and  joined  the  Free 
Press  staff. 

This  award,  together  with  the  hon¬ 
orable  mention  given  Editorial  Director 
M.  W.  Bingay  in  the  correspondence 
competition,  brings  the  total  Free 
Press  staff  men  who  have  received 
Pulitzer  recognition  in  two  years  to 
seven.  The  1931  reporting  prize  was 
awarded  to  five  Free  Press  men, 
Douglas  D.  Martin,  William  C. 
Richards,  Frank  D.  Webb,  James  S. 
Pooler  and  John  N.  W.  Sl9an,  for  their 
story  on  the  American  Legion  parade. 

The  Philadelphia  Record’s  campaign 
against  a  proposed  municipal  income 
tax,  which  won  it  honorable  mention  for 
meritorious  service,  was  one  of  the 
briefest  and  most  intensive  campaigns 
that  Philadelphia  newspapers  have 
waged  in  recent  years. 

The  proposal  to  tax  all  incomes  from 
wages,  etc.,  in  the  city  was  slipped  into 
Council  with  the  backing  oi  several 
business  organizations  and  individuals 
without  any  public  notification.  By  the 
time  the  public  heard  of  it  the  ordinance 
had  been  introduced,  sent  to  a  committee 
and  approved  at  once,  without  a  public 
hearing.  Despite  the  first  editorial  pro¬ 
test  from  all  Philadelphia  newspapers 
the  speedy  adoption  of  the  tax  seemed 
certain  in  view  of  the  closely  knit, 
smoothly  working  machine  in  control  of 
Council.  All  the  local  papers  fought 
the  measure  but  the  Record's  campaign 
was  outstanding  in  its  vigor. 

Harry  Kalodner,  city  hall  reporter 
and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  honorable  men¬ 
tion  the  year  before  for  outstanding 
reportorial  work,  and  A.  MacLean 
Parker  were  put  on  the  story.  Parker 
took  charge  of  radio  talks  and  of  a 
street  canvass  of  voters  while  Kalodner 
had  the  job  of  putting  Councilmen  on 
record.  A  “telephone  bombardment”  of 
councilmen  was  instituted,  the  Record 
publishing  the  numbers  where  council- 
men  could  be  reached.  This  proved  ef¬ 
fective  and  one  by  one  the  Councilmen 
wavered  and  then  declared  against  Ae 
plan  even  before  a  public  hearing,  which 
had  been  denied  at  first,  was  decided 
upon.  Finally  the  original  sensor  of 
the  measure  announced  he  ha^  “washed 
his  hands  of  the  whole  affair”  and  it 
was  allowed  to  die  a  natural  parliamen¬ 
tary  death. 
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his  dash  at  a  speed  of  a  mile  a  minute 
down  the  bob  sled  run  at  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.,  a  short  time  before  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  German  Olympic  team  were 
severely  injured,  of  which  accident  he 
was  a  witness. 

“Awarded  to  the  series  of  articles  by 
Chester  G.  Hanson  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  the  transient  unemployed  of 
the  southwest,  the  moving  army  of 
which  he  join^  in  disguise  in  order  to 
pursue  his  investigation. 

“Awarded  to  Carl  Randau,  for  the 
news  accoimts  of  the  Hofstadter  legisla¬ 
tive  investigation  of  government  in  New 
York  City,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
W  arid-  T elegram. 

“Awarded  to  Thomas  H.  Henry,  for 
his  news  articles  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  giving  thorough  and  well 
written  accounts  of  the  ‘bonus  army.’” 
Traveling  Journalism  Scholarships 

"Three  traveling  scholarships,  having 
the  value  of  $1,500  each,  to  graduates 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  who  shall 
have  passed  their  examinations  with  the 
highest  honor  and  are  otherwise  most 
deserving,  to  enable  each  of  them  to 
spend  a  year  in  Europe,  to  study  the 
social,  political  and  moral  conditions  of 
the  people,  and  the  character  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  European  press. 

“On  the  nomination  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school  of  journalism,  the 
following  were  appointed:  Joseph 
Barber,  Jr.,  Emanuel  R.  Freedman, 
Margaret  L.  Haley,  all  of  New  York. 

“Alternates:  Peter  F.  Kihss,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Sam  Lubelsky,  New  York,  and 
Dorothy  Lockwood,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y.” 

Traveling  Music  Scholarship 

“An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500,  to  the  student  of  music 
in  America  who  may  be  deemed  the 
most  talented  and  deserving,  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  his  studies  with 
the  advantage  of  European  instruction, 
on  the  nomination  of  a  jury  composed 
of  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
department  of  music  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art 

“Awarded  to  Robert  Delaney  of  Santa 
Barbara  School,  Carpinteria,  Cal.” 

Traveling  Art  Scholarship 

“An  annual  scholarship,  having  the 
value  of  $1,500,  to  an  art  student  in 
America,  who  shall  be  certified  as  the 
most  prcHiiising  and  deserving  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  with 
which  the  Society  of  American  Artists 
has  been  merged. 

“Award  to  be  announced  later.” 

The  Pulitzer  prize  winners  in  letters 
were  announced  at  a  brilliant  dinner  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Princeton  Library  at 
the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  this  we^ 

These  awards  and  citations  follow: 

Novel 

“For  the  best  novel  published  during 
the  year  by  an  American  author,  $1,000. 
To  ‘The  Store’  by  T.  S.  Stribling,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

“Preference  has  been  given  to  ‘The 
Store’  because  of  its  sustained  interest, 
and  because  of  the  convincing  and  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  it  presents  of  life  in 
an  inland  southern  community  during 
the  middle  eighties  of  the  last  century. 

“Drama 

“For  the  original  American  play, 
performed  in  New  York,  which  shall 
best  r»*uresent  the  educational  value  and 
power  of  the  stage,  $1,000.  To  ‘Both 
Your  Houses’  by  Maxwell  Anderson, 
produced  at  the  Royale  Theatre  during 
the  «»'»son  1932-33. 

“This  drama  concerns  the  efforts  of 
a  newly  elected  Representative  at 
Washii^on  to  combat  the  raiding  of 
the  national  treasury  by  the  appropria¬ 
tions  committee.  The  spirit  of  the  play 
is  idealistic;  it  breathes  a  fine  indigna¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  so  conducted  that  legiti¬ 
mate  entertainment  values  are  not  lost, 
and  the  characters  speak  and  act  with 
convincing  naturalness. 


“History 

“For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  $2,000. 
To  ‘The  Significance  of  Sections  in 
.\merican  History’  by  Frederick  J. 
Turner,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York. 

“This  is  a  selection  of  studies  chosen 
by  certain  of  the  friends  of  Prof.  Tur¬ 
ner  from  among  his  works.  They  treat 
important  asp^ts  of  the  evolution  of 
American  civilization  in  a  thorough  and 
fresh  way,  arc  based  upon  a  wide  read¬ 
ing  of  sources,  and  are  clear  and  care¬ 
ful  in  their  point  of  view. 

“Biography 

“For  the  best  American  biography 
teaching  patriotic  and  unselfish  services 
to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an  eminent 
example,  excluding,  as  too  obvious,  the 
names  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  $1,000.  To  ‘Grover 
Cleveland’  by  Allan  Nevins,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

“A  book  of  value,  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  supplies  what  has  been 
needed,  a  dispassionate  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  the  subject.  Cleveland 
is  portrayed  at  full  length,  and  he  is 
impartially  adjusted  to  his  time.  It 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
political  biography  and  should  prove  of 
service  for  a  long  time  to  the  lay  reader 
and  to  the  historian. 

“Poetry 

“For  the  best  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  by  an  American 
author,  $1,000.  'To  ‘Conquistador’  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

“  ‘Conquistador,’  extremely  modern  in 
its  technique,  is  on  the  whole  the  best 
poem  that  has  been  submitted  this 
year.” 

Former  Pulitzer  winners  were  present 
at  the  dinner,  and  spoke  briefly.  They 
included  Willa  Cather,  Marc  Connolly, 
Henry  James,  James  Truslow  Adams 
and  Rotert  Frost.  President  Edward 
D.  Duffield  of  Princeton  University  and 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  also  were  speakers. 
An  hour  of  the  program  was  broadcast 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

All  of  the  Pulitzer  awards  will  be 
formally  conferred  at  the  Columbia 
Commencement  in  June. 

The  prizes  were  announced  by  Dr. 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  secretary.  The  awards  were 
made  by  the  Columbia  University  trus¬ 
tees  on  the  recommendation  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  the  school  of  journalism 
which  met  on  April  28. 

Also  at  this  meeting  the  board  elected 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  to  its  membership,  and  re¬ 
elected  Kent  Cooper,  Associated  Press 
general  manager ;  Rollo  Ogden,  New 
York  Times’  editor,  and  Stuart  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  for  three- 
year  terms.  Mr.  Pew  succeeds  Dr. 
Walter  Williams,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

The  advisory  board,  passing  on  this 
year’s  awards,  consisted  of  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Bulter;  Mr.  Cooper; 
Julian  Harris,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
John  L.  Heaton,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World;  Arthur  M.  Howe,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  Sun;  Robert 
Lathan,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times;  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Boston  Herald;  Mr.  Ogden; 
Mr.  Perry;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ralph 
Pultizer,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  Dr.  Williams. 

Those  attending  the  April  28  meeting 
were  Messrs.  Butler,  (Tooper,  Ogden, 
Perry,  Howe,  Lathan,  O’Brien  and 
Ralph  Pulitzer. 

The  various  juries  of  selection  are 
never  announced  but  the  following  par¬ 
tial  list  was  obtained  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune: 

Retorting — Allen  Sinclair  Will,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  chairman ; 
Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing 
editor,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
Henry  F.  Pringle,  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University. 
Cartoon — Walter  B.  Pitkin,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Columbia  University, 


chairman;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  publishers. 

Public  Service — Charles  Phillips 
Cooper,  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  chairman. 
Editorial — Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  chairman ;  Lester  Markcl, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  C,  M.  Morrison,  editor  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
CoRRESTONDENCE — ^Joseph  L.  Jones,  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  the  United  Press. 
Pulitzer  prize  winners  for  1931,  in 
the  journalism  classification,  were: 
Public  Service — Indianapolis  News. 
CoRRESTONDENCE — Walter  Duranty,  New 
York  Times’  correspondent  in  Russia, 
and  Charles  G.  Ross,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Cartoon — John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

Retorting — Detroit  Free  Press. 
Editorial — No  award. 

The  faculty  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  “made  a 
grave  mistake  in  awarding  a  PulitzCT 
traveling  scholarship  to  one  of  its 
members,”  according  to  an  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  school’s  yearbook,  dis¬ 
tribute  this  week.  The  editorial  staff, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments  and  discovering  that  Emanuel  R. 
Freedman,  an  instructor,  had  _  been 
named,  destroyed  the  original  editorial 
and  prepared  a  new  one  assailing  the 
award. 

“We  do  not  question  Mr.  Freedman’s 
imjMrtiality  as  an  instructor,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  reads.  “We  do  say,  however,  that 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  he  was 
automatically  disqualified  as  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  traveling  scholarship.  We 
do  say  that  the  dean  and  the  profes¬ 
sors,  in  proffering  the  award  to  one  in 
such  a  position,  have  violated  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  fair  play  and 
justice. 

“If  the  ethical  and  moral  standards 
upon  which  this  school  was  founded 
mean  anything  today,  if  the  ideals  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  have  not  become  mere 
platitudes  to  be  aired  on  official  occa¬ 
sions,  they  have  done  wrong.  'They 
have  broken  trust  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer.” 

The  title  of  the  editorial  was  “Ideals 
in  Storage.” 

After  a  stormy  session  the  senior 
journalism  class  at  Columbia,  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  held  May  2,  voted  by  a 
more  than  three-to-one  majority  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  awarding  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  scholarship  to  Mr.  Freedman. 
Dean  Ackerman,  after  reading  the  edi¬ 
torial,  wired  from  Columbia,  Mo.,  that 
Freedman  is  not  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 


NEW  DAILY  PLANNED 

A  new  Texas  daily,  the  Temple  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  will  be  started  shortly  by  E. 
K.  Williams  and  associates,  Williams 
announced  at  Temple  this  week.  He 
was  founder  of  the  Temple  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  sold  three  years  ago  to  Ward 
Mayborn  and  associates. 


DR.  LUTHER  SPEAKS 

German  AmbatMdor  Guest  of  Kaltss. 
born  At  Harvard  Club 

Dr.  Hans  Luther,  German  Ambasa- 
dor  to  the  United  States,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Harvard 
Club  on  Friday,  April  28,  given  by  H. 
V.  Kaltenborn,  fornier  associate  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Dr.  Luther  discussed  affairs  in  Go- 
many,  inflation,  deflation  and  the  effects 
of  fiscal  policies  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  for  more  than  a  half  hour 
answered  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Kal- 
tenborn’s  guests,  who  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

Karl  Bickel,  president.  United  Press;  Ar. 
thur  S.  Draper,  New  York  Herald  Tribum-, 
Robert  Erskine  Ely,  director,  Le^ne  foi 
Political  Education:  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manaaer.  New  York  Sun;  GUben 
T.  Hodges,  trustee.  New  York  Sun;  Herbm 
S.  Houston,  president,  Cosmos  Syndicitc; 
Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor.  New  Yari 
Times;  Edward  Klauber,  first  vice-president, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company;  Oswald  W, 
Knauth,  treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.; 
Henry  Goddard  Leach,  editor.  The  Forum: 
Baron  Dietrich  von  Lenz,  German  ConinW 

William  S.  Paley,  president,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company;  Smith  Reavis,  forein 
news  editor,  .Associated  Press;  Joseph  E.  Rid. 
der,  publisher.  New  York  Journal  of  Com. 
merce;  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  president  Nn 
York  Staats-Herold;  Cleveland  Rodgers,  edi. 
tor,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Dr.  Gustav  Stmte, 
Attache,  German  Consulate;  Levering  '^loo, 
director.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio 
in  Education;  Henrik  Willem  Van  Loon  bit. 
torian;  Grover  A.  Whalen,  president.  New 
York  Advertising  Club;  Frederic  A.  Wilki, 
educational  director,  Columbia  Broadcastiof 
Company;  Ralph  Heinzen,  United  Press;  aM 
James  W.  Brown,  publisher,  Editok  &  Pus- 

LISHER. 


V.  RIDDER  RETURNS 

Following  a  week’s  visit  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  during  which  time  they  anprised 
the  heads  of  the  Hitler  Government  of 
the  American  reaction  to  their  policies, 
Victor  Ridder  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  Herman  Metz,  left 
Berlin,  April  24.  Mr.  Ridder  sailed 
for  the  United  States,  April  25  on  the 
Bremen  arriving  this  week.  Mr.  Metz 
will  return  later  after  a  visit  to  Geneva 
and  Paris. 


GOOD . .  . 
COOKING  SCHOOLS 

- - ►are  profitable 

A  SOUND  PLAN  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  Newspapers  conducting 
"Home  Economics’’  Cooking 
Schools  to  show  a  profit  regardless 
of  adverse  business  conditions. 
Our  contract  with  each  news¬ 
paper  includes  a  guarantee  of  a 
definite  amount  of  extra  national 
advertising  from  specified  accounts. 
National  advertisers  today  are  only 
interested  in  Cooking  Schools 
conducted  on  a  business  like  basis. 
You  are  assured  of  that  type  of 
School  under  our  plan. 

Booking  Now  for  Fall  1933 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION! 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


LiAtSI 


Tcujnm  •  'iltica  Obsuwr  'Dispaich*  Ijounostomi  TdcqmM 


□  'I^hcstrr  Timd Union*  IK \ umontGnterprifc Joiirnub* Ikaconjscm^ 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

M^uspapcrJrchiTecturcdCnjjmeeruKj  . 

CarncftcJue  Cleveland  Ohio 
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Breaking  the  Jam^^ 

in  the 

KEYSTONE  STATE 


PROFESSOR  ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  Jr.  of  Columbia 
University,  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  advisers, 
recently  stated,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  his  con¬ 
viction  that  industry  would  recover  because  it  was  un¬ 
thinkable  that  the  120,000,000  people  in  this  country 
would  long  continue  to  do  without  the  things  they 
need. 

He  was  sure  the  jam  would  be  broken  and  the  wheels 
begin  to  turn  once  more  as  pent-up  demand  made 
itself  felt. 

And  that  is  just  what  is  happening  in  the  Keystone 
State  as  its  people  respond  to  the  new  order  of  existence 
already  beginning  to  be  apparent  as  the  New  Deal 
gets  under  way. 

Trade  reports  show  Increased  sales  in  various  lines 
throughout  the  great  Second  Market,  with  its  more 
than  10,000,000  population  in  which  are  included  over 
4,000,000  workers. 

A  large  part  of  this  market  is  represented  by  the  19 
papers  published  in  the  16  important  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  communities  named  on  this  page.  More  than  a 
million  of  the  group  of  wage  earners  above  mentioned 
live  in  the  different  zones  covered  by  these  Keystone 
dailies. 

In  many  of  these  localities  the  wheels  of  industry 
that  turn  out  more  than  60  famous  and  world-wide 
“Pennsylvania  products”  in  which  Keystone  industry 
ranks  “one-two-three”  in  volume  or  value — have  long 
been  turning,  to  create  steady  payrolls. 

BUYING  POWER  in  these  sections  already  is  an 
assured  and  dependable  fact,  as  far  as  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  concerned.  INCREASED  buying  power  is 
on  the  way  for  the  balance  of  1933.  “Get  in  touch” 
NOW — by  way  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  for  con¬ 
sistent  profit  in  nationally  sold  merchandise.  Write 
these  papers  at  once  for  special  or  other  information 
concerning  their  localities. 


2,500 

10,000 

2,500 

10,000 

CirculaUoa 

lines 

lines 

CirculsUon 

lines 

lines 

**Beaver  Falls  News  Tribune 

.(E) 

8.010 

.04 

.04 

“Sharon  Herald . . (E)  6,364 

.04 

.04 

‘•Chester  Times . 

.(E) 

19.882 

.09 

.08 

‘Washington  Observer  and 

•ConnellsTille  Courier . 

.(E) 

6.029 

.05 

.05 

Reporter . (ME)  15,205 

.06 

.06 

1  “Erie  Dispatch-Herald . (E&S) 

33.407 

.08 

.075 

“West  Chester  Local  News. . . .  (E)  10,207 

.05 

.05 

‘Erie  Times . 

.(E) 

32.046 

.08 

.075 

“Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader . .  (E)  27,461 

.07 

.07 

1  fGreensburg  Reyiew-Tribune(EM) 

12.210 

.06 

.06 

fWilliamsport  Sun  and 

tHarrisburg  Telegraph . 

.(E) 

44.789 

.11 

.11 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (ME)  24,495 

.10 

.10 

“Haxleton  Plain  Speaker . 

.(E)l 

'  21.728 

.08 

.07 

“York  Dispatch . (E)  20,294 

.07 

.07 

“Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel 

(M)J 

‘A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct  1.  1932. 

“Johnstown  Tribune . 

.(E) 

27.371 

.10 

.10 

fGovernment  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 

tfLebanon  News-Times . 

.(E) 

10.757 

.05 

.05 

“A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement  Apr.  1, 

1933. 

“Scranton  Times . 

.(E) 

50.017 

.15 

.14 

t  tGovemment  Statement,  Apr.  1, 1933. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

FOUR-A  WILL  HEAR 
MAXWELL  ON  RATES 

Crowell  President  on  List  of  Speakers 

Chosen  for  Annual  Convention 
—  150  Agency  Men 
to  Attend 

Merchandising  trends,  distribution  de¬ 
velopments  and  the  consumer’s  attitude 
toward  advertising  and  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  discussed  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  May 
11  and  12,  according  to  joint  announce¬ 
ment  by  Henry  T.  Ewald,  of  Detroit, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  John  Benson,  the  association 
president. 

The  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
expected  to  draw  150  agency  men  from 
26  states,  while  125  invited  guests — 
publishers,  advertisers,  radio  station 
owners  and  outdoor  advertising  men — 
are  counted  on  for  the  open  session 
May  11. 

Henry  T.  Rainey,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  address 
the  annual  dinner  Thursday  night,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Roosevelt  administration 
policies  toward  business. 

At  closed  sessions  on  Friday,  May  12, 
the  agency  men  will  talk  over  problems 
affecting  their  internal  policies.  Only 
two  Friday  addresses  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  philosophy  of  rate  making  will 
be  discussed  by  Lee  Maxwell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  address  will  have  addi¬ 
tional  interest  in  view  of  the  speaker’s 
membership  on  the  “steering  commit¬ 
tee”  representing  advertisers,  publish¬ 
ers  and  agents,  which  has  been  handling 
the  thorny  problem  of  advertisers’  costs. 

What  is  believed  to  be  sound  and  what 
unsoimd  about  some  of  the  newer  ad¬ 
vertising  research  projects  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  A.A.A.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rtsearch. 

The  tentative  program  for  Thursday 
moraing’s  guest  session  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Otis  L.  Wiese,  editor  of  McCall’s 
Magasine,  will  speak  on  what  people 
like  to  read,  or  present  editorial  trends. 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  of  Harvard 
University,  will  present  the  high  lights 
of  his  “Study  on  Outdoor  Traffic  in 
Relation  to  Posting,”  and  what  they 
indicate. 

Facts  on  new  developments  in  food 
distribution,  including  chains,  indepen¬ 
dents,  wholesalers,  buying  groups  and 
super-markets,  will  be  given  by  C.  W. 
Dipman,  editor  of  Grocery  Trade  News, 
New  York. 

Wroe  Alderson,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  pi  Commerce,  will  discuss  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distributing  trends  in 
the  drug  field. 

At  Thursday  afternoon’s  session,  also 
open  to  guests,  the  following  will  be 
heard: 

Oswald  W.  Knauth,  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  will  give  his  views  on  merchan¬ 
dise  trends,  consumer  preferences,  rela¬ 
tion  of  price  to  demand  and  quality  to 
style. 

What  he  thinks  advertisers  should  do 
to  assist  retailers  in  facilitating  the  sale 
of  advertised  products  will  be  discussed 
by  D.  Eisenberg,  of  Tepper  Bros.’  de¬ 
partment  store,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of  advertising 
campaigns,  showing  by  actual  cases  how 
client  _  problems  have  been  solved  by 
agencies,  in  relation  to  product,  package, 
appeal,  market  and  m^ia  selection. 

_  The  Executive  Board  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  quarterly  meeting  at 
the  Mayflower  on  Wednesday,  May  10, 
the  day  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 


Appointml  for  Whiz  Account 

The  R.  M.  Hollingshead  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  Whiz 
automotive  products,  has  appointed 
Badger  and  Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency. 


F.  V.  MARTIN  FORMS  AGENCY 


E.  G.  Frank,  A.  G.  Darmstader  and 
L.  G.  Hamilton  Other  Officers 

Frank  V.  Martin,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  advertising  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  has  formed  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  organization,  to  be  known  as 
Martin,  Inc.,  with  offices  on  the  10th 
floor  of  the  Fox  Theatre  Building, 
Detroit.  The  officers  are  Frank  V. 
Martin,  president;  Emanuel  G.  Frank, 
vice-president;  Arthur  G.  Darmstader, 
treasurer  and  general  manager ;  and 
L.  Grant  Hamilton,  secretary.  Mr. 
Frank,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
creative  and  copy  department,  was  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
copy  staff  and  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  vice-president  of  Fecheimer, 
Frank  &  Spedden.  Mr.  Darmstader 
was  for  many  years  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  later  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Times.  He  has 
been  identified  with  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  in  Detroit  and  other 
cities.  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  the  last  eight 
years  with  Austin  Bement,  Inc.,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  media  and  administra¬ 
tive  departments. 

Test  Copy  on  Grape  Juice 

Test  copy  in  a  small  list  of  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newsnaners  was  released 
this  week  on  Welch’s  Grape  Juice  by 
the  Chicago  office  of  H.  W.  Kastor 
&  Sons  Advertising  Company.  No  in¬ 
dications  were  given  as  to  when  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y.. 
might  increase  its  spring  and  summer 
advertising  program. 

Boston  Office  of  Ayer  Moves 

The  Boston  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  was  moved  on  May  1  from 
30  State  street  to  more  centralized  of¬ 
fices  on  the  12th  floor  of  the  Statler 
Office  Building,  it  has  been  announteu 
by  L.  B.  Slocum,  manager.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1906  and  Mr.  Slocum  was 
appointed  manager  in  February,  1931. 


Keelor  &  Stites  Named 

Patent  Fuels  &  Color  Corporation, 
Cincinnati  (marketing  division).  Pat¬ 
ent  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
(manufacturing  division),  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Antharquinos  Dyes  for  coloring 
gasoline,  has  appointed  Keelor  &  Stites 
Company,  Cincinnati,  as  its  advertising 
counsel. 


New  Columbus  Agency 

Thomas  Wheeler  and  Lawrence  N. 
Fregau  have  organized  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  known  as  Wheeler,  Fregau 
&  Associates,  17  South  High  Street, 
Columbus.  Fergau  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Dunn-Taft 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Columbus. 


McCall  Joins  Chicago  Agency 

J.  G.  McCall,  for  ten  years  in  charge 
of  sales  promotion  and  advertising  for 
Stark  Brothers  nursery  organization, 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  has  joined  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago 
agency,  to  handle  mail  order  and  direct 
mail  advertising. 


REJOINS  MILWAUKEE  AGENCY 

Freeze-Vogel-Crawford,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  (Clarence  F.  Schilke  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  supervising  the  typog¬ 
raphy,  engraving,  printing  and  other 
steps  in  the  pr^uction  of  publication 
and  direct  mail  advertising.  Mr.  Schilke 
was  with  this  agency  four  years  prior 
to  1931.  He  recently  completed  a  study 
of  direct  color  photography  and  its  use 
in  the  preparation  of  advertising. 

New  Pepsodent  Facial  Cream 

The  Pepsodent  Company,  Chicago, 
makers  of  Pepsodent  toothpaste,  Pepso¬ 
dent  Antiseptic  and  Gets-It  com  cure, 
are  adding  a  new  product,  “Junis,”  a 
facial  cream.  The  account  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  agency  directing  the  Pepso¬ 
dent  advertising.  At  the  present  time 
no  advertising  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Joint  Dubuque  Agency 

W.  H.  Phillips,  formerly  of  the  Trus- 
con  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  O., 
has  been  named  vice-president  of 
Taylor- Yonkers  Agency,  Dubuque,  la., 
and  will  head  a  new  department  for 
preparation  and  layout  of  advertising 
copy  and  plans,  J.  E.  Yonkers,  president 
of  the  firm,  has  announced. 

P.  Duff  &  Sons  Appoint 

P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
makers  of  Duff’s  molasses.  Duff’s  gin¬ 
gerbread  and  a  line  of  other  quick¬ 
cooking  bread  and  cake  flours,  for  home 
baking,  have  appointed  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  their  adver¬ 
tising  agent. 


Molle  Account  Placed 

The  Cummer  Products  Company, 
Bedford,  Ohio,  has  appointed  the  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Molle 
Company,  shaving  cream. 


Join*  Totb  Sl  Associate* 

Thomas  Scrirtchin,  formerly  with 
Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  office  of  R.  S.  Toth  and 
Associates,  advertising  agency. 

Has  American  School  Account 

Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago,  is  now  handling  the  account 
of  the  American  School  Home  Study 
courses. 


JOINS  HTCH  AGENCY 

John  B.  Dunn,  formerly  manager  ol 
the  Hathaway  Advertising  Company  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  the  McMahon 
Company  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  Fitch  Advertisiig 
Company  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  is 
ceeded  by  George  F.  Kelleher,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  John  J.  O’Qrroll, 
general  manager  of  this  group  of 
agencies. 


Frank  R.  Atwood  Changes 

Frank  R.  Atwood,  formerly  Kew 
York  manager  of  the  Intertype  Corpo- 
ration  and  subsequently  manager  of  the 
Chicago  midwestern  branch,  is  now  a 
special  representative  in  the  northwest 
for  the  Century-Standard- Vincent  Ed¬ 
wards  advertising  services,  as  well  as 
for  the  Vincent  Edwards  Institute  of 
Advertising,  with  headquarters  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 


N.  Y.  Business  Bureau  Elect*  | 

Three  new  directors  of  the  Better  I 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  I 
Inc.,  were  elected  May  2.  They  are:  t 
Henry  R.  Hayes,  vice-president,  Stone  J 
&  Webster  and  Blodget  ;  George  W.  I 
Hodges,  Standard  Statistics  Company; 
and  George  Simon,  vice-president! 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  Sixteen  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bureau  were  reelected. 


Lederer  Company  Appoints 

The  Lederer  Importing  Company, 
New  York,  have  appointed  Zinn  & 
Meyer,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  products  in 
their  beer  mat  and  mechanical  display 
divisions. 


Erwin,  Wasey  Appointed 

The  Dutch  agent  for  the  Simmons 
Bed  Company  has  placed  the  advertising 
of  that  product  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rotterdam  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co. 


Hodges  Heads  Media  Department 

Frank  A.  Hodges,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  media  and  space 
department  of  the  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 


Mis*  Maers  Join*  MaJey  Agency 

Miss  Virginia  Mears,  formerly  of  the 
Blaker  Advertising  Agency,  has  joined 
the  Maley  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  in  an  executive  capacity. 


Gets  New  Account 

St.  Patrick’s  Academy,  Momence,  Ill., 
has  appointed  Phelps- Engel- Phelps,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  handle  its  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  used. 


Adams  Joins  Young  Sc  Rubicam 

Taylor  Adams,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  his 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 
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issue  of  New  York  University’s  Journal  in  many  different  ways,”  Mr.  McGill 
of  Retailing.  He  describes  a  study  comments,  “but  almost  al!  of  these 
^de  of  the  Lower  peninsula  of  Mich-  methods  determine  boundaries  arbi- 
igan  in  whjch  the  territory  was  divided  trarily  and  map  units  that  do  not  corres- 
among  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Toledo,  pond  closely  to  actual  conditions.  The 
and,  in  a  separate  analysis,  the  same  use  of  newspaper  circulation  as  an  indi¬ 
territory  was_  divided  among  nineteen  cation  of  trade  area  extent,  however, 
“sub-metropolitan”  centers.  appears  to  offer  a  somewhat  better  way. 

The  method  used  was  that  of  spotting  ...  If  the  above  method  of  delineating 
a  map  to  show,  for  Mch  city  or  town,  trade  areas  proves  reliable  and  feasible, 

CHIT'S  ‘g?S,,S''Lrbl,‘“3'‘Siws:  -  wr  ci,c„U,ion  also  b, 

papers.  Disregarding  county  lines,  then,  show  the  extent  to  which  the  city, 
it  was  easy  to  mark  off  the  territory  county,  or  other  unit  of  the  trade  area 
tributary  to  each  city.  is  linked  with  the  trade  center.” — 

“The  trade  area  has  been  delineated  R.  S.  M. 
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\  BOOK  in  which  the  wildest  dreams  np 
Pi.  become  strange  realities  in  the  field  JL 
of  science  is  offered  by  H.  Gordon  Bar-  by 
bedian,  titled  “Major  Mysteries  of  Sci-  core 
ence,”  published  by  Covici,  Friede,  Inc.  ^ 
The’ author  has  been  a  member  of  the 
sttff  of  New  York  Times  for  the  past  ‘  ^ 
five  years.  He  writes  an  outline  of  ih 
science  in  five  parts:  Problems  of  the 
Machine  Age;  The  Story  of  Life;  The 
Secrets  of  the  Earth;  The  Challenge 
of  Cosmic  Problems  and  the  Romance 
of  the  Skies.  A  thrilling  phase  deals 
with  the  wonders  that  await  mankind, 
magic  forces  growing  out  of  con¬ 
trol  of  electricity,  chemistry  and  jwwer 
sources.  . 

Among  the  "wonders  promised  to 
mankind  in  the  comparatively  near  fu¬ 
ture  are  included  television;  freedom 
from  all  back-breaking  labor ;  farm  re¬ 
lief  by  electricity;  electrically  heated 
and  cooled  homes ;  houses  equipped  with 
ultra-violet  rays;  industry  so  efficient 
that  a  working  day  of  three  or  four 
hours  will  produce  everything  we  need 
for  comfort  and  happiness;  new  power 
which  may  even  include  the 
seas  and  the  interior  of  the 
changes 
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A  Modern  Type  Face  Made  on  Modem  Wide 
Tooth  Matrices  for  Economical  Composition 
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earth ;  and  revolutionary 
through  synthetic  chemistry. 

The  author  proposes  the  cheerful  hope 
that  within  the  next  50  years  as  much 
as  20  years  will  be  added  to  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  life  which  now  prevails, 
thanks  to  advancing  medical  science. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crile  believes  the 
great  mystery  of  death  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  holding  that  man  is  a  walking 
dynamo  who  stops  functioning,  or  dies, 
when  "his  electricity  essence  is  gone.” 
Other  biologists,  including  Dr.  Ales 
Hrdticka.  hold  that  the  man  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  able  to  add  considerably 
to  his  stature,  will  probably  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  superior  intellect  and  will 
enjoy  immunity  from  many  or  most 
forms  of  infectious  disease. 

Mr.  Garbedian  says  our  leading  men 
of  science  now  maintain  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  life  exists  elsewhere  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  “it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  day  we  may  possess  actual 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other 
beings  whom  man  may  regard  as  his 
equals — or  even  his  superiors.” — L.  E.  R. 
*  *  * 

Delving  into  the  race  question  in 
Hawaii,  William  Atherton  DuPuy, 
executive  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  former  newspaperman, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does 
not  exist. 

Following  the  Massie  incident,  Mr. 
DuPuy  was  sent  to  Hawaii  last  summer 
to  conduct  the  Government’s  own  inves¬ 
tigation  of  race  conditions  in  the  islands. 
His  findings  are  reported  in  a  book, 
“Hawaii  and  Its  Race  Problem,”  just 
publish^  by  the  U.  S.  Printing  Office. 

Outsiders  and  continental  newspapers 
are  blamed  by  the  author  for  fanning 
the  flame  of  race  prejudice  in  the 
territory. 

Mr.  DuPuy,  who  is  in  charge  of  press 
relations  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  was  a  prominent  writer  and  author 
be^re  entering  the  U.  S.  service  in  1929. 

Entering  newspaper  work  as  city  edi- 
tOT  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman  in 
1^,  Mr.  DuPuy  was  successively  with 
the  IVashington  Post,  the  New  York 
City  News  Bureau  and  Philadelphia 
Telegraph.  Returning  to  Washington, 
he  conducted  his  own  feature  syndi- 
rate  for  ten  years,  selling  full-page 
illustrated  stories  to  about  40  news- 
pa»:rs. 

Following  service  as  a  captain  in  the 
“Wring  the  war,  Mr.  DuPuy  joined 
™  Ph^delphia  Public  Ledger  syndi- 
He  then  went  to  Geneva  as  a 
menwr  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
0*  Nations,  after  which  he  wrote  a 
Wes  of  popular  science  text  books  for 
Khool  children  for  the  John  C.  Winston 
Company  of  Philadelphia.— G.  H.  M. 


CAIRO  interprets  the  new  thought  in  present- 
day  typography.  Many  progressive  advertis¬ 
ers  have  already  used  types  similar  to  Cairo. 
Printers  everywhere  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  Cairo  is  now  available  on  Wide  Tooth 
Matrices,  making  possible  truly  economical 
composition.  ■  CAIRO  is  not  a  "one-job”  type. 
It  adds  a  fresh  touch  to  booklets,  folders  and 
business  stationery  as  well  as  to  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertisements.  Its  freedom 
from  delicate  serifs  makes  it  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  clear  printing  on  any  kind  of  paper. 

□  CAIRO  is  made  in  two  weights:  Light  and 
Bold.  From  6  to  14  point  it  is  made  on  two- 
letter  matrices — Light  and  Bold  on  one  matrix. 

□  There  ore  several  similar  type  faces  on  the 
market,  but  Cairo  is  the  only  Modern  Egyptian 
style  type  that  is  made  on  Intertype  WIDE 
TOOTH  MATRICES.  These  matrices  Save 
Replacements,  Reduce  Machine  Stops,  and 
also  Run  in  Other  Line  Composing  Machines. 
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ness  will  be  rewarded  with  on  increase  in  business. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ICE  cream  manufacturers  of  New 
York  City  launched  an  unusual  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  this  week  against 
“bootleg”  ice  cream.  The  opening  gun 
was  a  full-page  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  signed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 
Inc.  Ten  member  firms  were  to  follow 
this  with  individual  advertisements  on  a 
staggered  schedule  so  that  nearly  every 
day  for  three  weeks  would  see  at  least 
one  piece  of  copy  in  print. 

“Your  protection  is  simple!  Buy 
leading  advertised  brands,”  said  the  first 
advertisement,  urging  buyers  also  to 
patronize  reputable  dealers  and  to  watch 
labels  for  any  notice  that  substitutes  for 
cream  have  been  used.  The  term 
“bootleg”  was  defined  as  applying  to 
“frozen  products  sold  illegitimately 
under  article  4-A  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law,  State  of  New  York.” 
This  deals  with  misrepresentation  of 
manufacturers’  names. 

W.  H.  List,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  campaign  was  called  forth  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  sale  of  novelty 
items,  in  many  of  which  substitutes  for 
cr^m  were  used.  Children  are  the 
principal  buyers  of  these  frozen  sweets, 
and  the  protection  of  children’s  health 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  campaign. 

This  is  the  first  time,  said  Mr.  List, 
when  the  association  has  used  consumer 
advertising  in  such  a  campaign. 

The  association’s  copy  and  some  of 
the  individual  firms’  copy  was  prepared 
by  Boyle-Zipprodt  Corporation,  New 
York,  agency.  Other  advertisements 
were  prepared  by  McKee  &  Albright, 
Philadelphia  agency. 

*  *  « 

WITH  the  report  of  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
soon  to  be  issued  in  book  form,  keen 
interest  is  being  shown,  according  to  D. 
F.  Kelly  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  president  of  the  Fair 
Store,  in  chapters  on  consumer  demand 
and  advertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Means  of  extending  the  market  are  sug¬ 
gested,  together  with  detailed  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  ideas  based  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  dealers.  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron  edited  the  report,  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Lew  Hahn,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Associatiem. 
*  *  * 

Gradual  extension  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  of  beer  is  reported  from 
different  quarters  following  subsidence 
of  the  outburst  of  advertising  when  3.2 
per  cent  beer  first  became  legal.  Thus 
far  it  must  be  said  that  beer  advertis¬ 
ing  has  followed  fairly  closely  the  course 
predicted  at  that  time.  With  no  lack 
of  demand,  and  with  warm  weather  ex¬ 
pected  to  stimulate  consumption,  there 
has  been  no  great  rush  of  copy  since 
that  time;  but  the  brewers  with  best- 
known  names  have  been  getting  into 
action  on  consistent  lines. 

Blatz  Brewing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
used  SS^line  newspa;^r  copy  April  29 
and  30  in  sixteen  cities  from  coast  to 
coast  where  distribution  facilities  arc 
considered  adequate.  The  copy,  headed 
“Blatz  Makes  a  Promise,”  reproduced 
an  office  memorandum  signed  by  Ed- 
^rd  Landsberg,  president,  confirming 
instructions  that  “no  beer  is  to  be  re¬ 
leased  until  it  is  fully  aged”  and  until 
it  “conforms  with  Blatz  standards.” 
Other  statements,  designed  to  tie  up 
with  “President’s  Day,”  April  30.  were 
directed  “To  President  Roosevelt”  and 
said:  “You  made  a  promise  to  the 
people — and  made  good.  .  .Blatz  too 
makes  a  promise.  .  .  .” 

The  copy,  placed  by  Klau-Van  Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap  Associates,  Milwaukee 
agency,  went  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
Qeveiand.  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
iJaiver,  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Los  Angeles. 

^  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  agency,  is  placing  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  Lloyd’s  beer  of  Bremen  and 


Tennent’s  beer  of  Glasgow,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  R.  T.  Van  Norden,  vice- 
president.  Newspapers,  trade  journals, 
and  T ime  magazine  are  being  used. 

«  * 

SUNNY  JIM,  staging  a  comeback  in 
the  United  States  after  thirty  years 
of  retirement,  went  into  newspaper 
space  this  week  with  a  $10,000  prize 
contest.  The  contest,  like  most  of  the 
other  promotion  material,  is  based  on  a 
Sunny  Jim  jingle,  contestants  being  re¬ 
quired  to  supply  a  last  line. 

About  50  newspapers,  mostly  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
but  extending  as  far  west  as  Ohio, 
were  on  the  schedule,  placed  by  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York  agency.  The 
copy  sought  diligently  to  revive  what¬ 
ever  good  will  was  left  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  former  years.  Teaser  copy 
appearing  May  2  said:  “Do  you  know 
this  face?  It’s  Sunny  Jim.  Now  watch 
this  space  for  news  of  him.”  A  second 
piece  of  copy  May  4  related  in  rhyme 
that  Sunny  Jim  was  out  to  end  the  de¬ 
pression,  while  a  third,  occupying  nearly 
six  full  columns,  announced  the  contest 
on  May  5. 

Other  jingle  contests  are  to  be  held 
every  month,  with  unfinished  verses  on 
the  tops  of  boxes  of  Force. 

Salesmen  for  the  Hecker-H-0  Com¬ 
pany,  incidentally,  are  using  “depression 
goldpieces”  as  attention-getters.  These 
shiny  yellow  good-luck  pocketpieces,  ap¬ 
proximately  the  size  of  $20  goldpieces 
also  bear  a  jingle:  “Forget  that  times 
are  tough  and  grim ;  cheer  up  and  smile 
with  Sunny  Jim.” 

*  *  * 

First  of  every  month  brings  adver¬ 
tising  by  Macy’s,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  to  the  effect  that  people  who 
buy  at  Macy’s  pay  cash  and  conse¬ 
quently  receive  no  first-of-the-month 
bills.  May  1  was  no  exception.  A  cari¬ 
cature  of  a  pelican  accompanied  the 
statement :  “\Ve  don’t  approve  of  peli¬ 
cans.  Their  bills  are  too  big.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  don't  like  bills  at 
all.  No  one  is  in  debt  to  Maev’s.” 

This  time,  however,  there  was  a  direct 
reply  from  Gimbels,  whose  advertising 
of  late  has  been  showing  new  human 
interest  touches.  “I’ll  pay  the  piper.  .  . 
the  dance  was  swell,”  said  a  meditative 
lady  in  a  $3  white  pique  wrap.  “I  just 
glanced  over  the  Gimbel  bill  that  came 
this  morning.  I  rather  enjoyed  it  .  .  . 
the  storv’  of  a  whole  month’s  shopping 
and  fun.”  And  she  went  on  to  recount 
the  times  when  a  charge  account  had 
been  especially  convenient. 

Recent  Gimbel  copy  has  been  marked 
by  a  series  of  small  advertisements  re¬ 
lating  human  interest  happenings  in  the 
store,  and  bringing  in  selling  points  only 
incidentally.  Another  touch  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Old  Man  Experience,  a  silk- 
hatted,  monocled  gentleman  with  long 
mustaches,  who  inserted  himself  unex¬ 
pectedly  into  selling  copy  to  emphasize 
the  age  of  the  store  in  its  91 -Year  Ex¬ 
perience  Sale  this  week. 


Placing  Butter  Account 

The  account  of  Land  O’  Lake  Cream¬ 
eries.  Minneapolis,  is  now  being  placed 
by  Campbell-Mithune  Company,  new 
Minneapolis  agency.  Principals  of  this 
agency  were  formerly  with  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  office  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eorer  thie  greet  Stete  you  must 
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THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
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WESTERN  COUNCIL  ELECTS 

The  Western  Council  of  the  Four-A’s 
at  its  recent  meeting  elected  the  following 
directors:  For  two-year  terms:  R.  L. 
Hurst,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  Chicago:  C.  D.  Frey,  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Company,  Chicago;  Merle 
Sidener,  Sidener,  Van  Riper  &  Keeling, 
Indianapolis:  and  M.  J.  Blair,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 
Dwight  Chapman,  MeJ unkin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  was  elect^  a 
director  for  one  year.  Holdover  direc¬ 
tors  are:  Chester  Foust,  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  and  Maurice  N.  Need¬ 
ham,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Directors  will  elect  their  own 
officers  at  an  organization  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  near  future. 


C.  A.  Hammarstrom  Joins  K.  A  E. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  247  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Charles  A.  Hammerstrom 
as  account  manager.  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
strom  was  formerly  general  manager 
for  Marcus  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  jewel¬ 
ers,  and  merchandising  counsel  for 
Black,  Starr  &  Frost.  He  joins  the 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  organization  from 
Samuel  C.  Croot  Company.  He  is  a 
lecturer  at  New  York  University  and  a 
writer  for  various  trade  publications. 


New  Quaker  Oats  Campaign 

Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  re¬ 
leased  advertising  copy  May  1,  featur¬ 
ing  the  lowest  price  in  many  years  and 
one-half  that  of  a  year  ago  on  Quaker 
Oats  and  Quick  C/uaker,  in  a  list  of 
newspapers  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over. 
The  opening  advertisement  consisted 
of  126-line  copy.  The  campaign  will 
continue  on  a  twice-a-week  basis  for  a 
period  of  eight  or  nine  weeks  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  Chicago  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  prepared  the  campaign. 


Releasing  Swim  Suit  Copy 

The  1933  advertising  of  Gantner  & 
Mattern,  San  Francisco  manufacturer 
of  swim  suits,  is  being  released  in  a 
large  group  of  publications,  including 
three  national  publications,  beside  many 
class  and  college  magazines,  featuring 
Gantner  Wikies  for  men  and  Gantner 
Banda  Wikies  and  other  swim  suits  for 
women  and  men.  The  copy  is  being 
placed  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Emil  Brisacher  and  staff. 


Five  Join  Lennen  &  Mitchell 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Iik.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  its  staff :  Esther  Eaton  and 
Donald  G.  Augur,  copy  department ; 
Arthur  Bergh,  radio  department;  Stan¬ 
ley  Q.  Grady,  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  ;  Louis  G.  Menna,  an  assistant  art 
director. 


Picks  Steel  Appoints 

The  Ficks  Steel  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  manufacturer  of  tubular  steel  gar¬ 
den  furniture,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Keelor  &  Stites  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  as  its  advertising 
counsel. 


CHAMBERS  &  WISWELL  NAMED 

Col.  William  A.  Barron,  president  of 
the  Barron  Hotel  Company,  owner  of 
Crawford  House,  Crawford  Notch, 
White  Mountains,  N.  H.,  has  appoint^ 
Chambers  &  Wiswell,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  to  place  the  Crawford  Houn 
advertising  for  the  season  of  1933_ 
Magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 


Agency  Reduces  Capital 

Moser  &  Cotins,  Inc.,  Utica,  N,  Y, 
advertising  agency,  has  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  a  notice  of  reduction 
of  capital  from  4,250  shares  of  stock 
(1,250  preferred  at  $100  each  and  3,000 
common  having  no  par  value)  to  3,625 
shares  (1,250  preferred  at  $100  each 
and  2,376  common  having  no  par  value). 


Transferred  to  Minneapolis 

Charles  H.  Ferguson  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  to  the  Minneapolis  office 
to  serve  as  an  account  executive.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Erwin,  Wasey,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  represented  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  in  the  Northwest  territory. 


Boston  Agency  Appointed 

The  Burrows  Corporation  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  manufacturer  of  pool  tables, 
rustless  screens,  card  tables,  etc.,  has 
appointed  the  Boston  advertising  agency 
of  Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  to  direct 
its  advertising  account. 


Partnership  to  John  H.  Rehm 

John  H.  Rehm,  who  for  six  years  has 
been  associated  with  the  advertisii^ 
agency  of  Paris  &  Peart  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  become  a  partner  in  that 
concern,  according  to  announcement 
just  made  by  A.  G.  Peart. 


Advocates  Advertising  Program 

A  state-wide  program  of  advertising 
for  Maine  for  the  next  five  years  is 
advocated  by  Governor  Louis  J.  Brann, 
who  predicts  that  returns  from  summer 
trade  during  that  period  would  amount 
to  about  $200,000,000. 


Agency  in  New  Quarters 

The  Fred  Glen  Small  .Advertising 
Service,  formerly  located  at  2KX)  West 
34th  Street,  New  York,  has  moved  into 
larger  quarters  at  71  West  35th  Street 


AD  TIPS 


Ouentlirr-Bradford  &  Co„  15  East  Hu¬ 
ron  Street,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  uslof 
a  few  newspapers  on  the  Hayfever  Rem¬ 
edy  Company,  Stillwater,  Minnesota. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Company,  340 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Using 
newspapers  in  scattered  points  on  Man, 
Inc.,  Mars  Candy  Bar. 

H.  W.  Kastor  b  Sons  Advertising  Con- 
pany,  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Sending  orders  to  newspapers  on 
So-Lo  Works,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Phelps-Engel-Phelps,  TOO  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue.  C'bicago.  Issuing  orders  to 
newspapers  on  LeMaire.  Inc.,  Chicago. 
(Neoplasma  Plastic  Facial  Film.) 

RuthrautT  &  R.van,  Inc.,  360  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to 
be  using  a  few  Illinois  newspapers  on 
Min-Sun  Trading  Company,  Chicago. 


CERTIFIED  PRINTING 

Easy  moulding,  quick  ncorching  and  sure  fire  carting  arc  Certified 
charactcrirtict  which  appeal  to  mechanical  rtaffs. 

But  Certified  printing  which  meant  uniformly  good  rctulb,  repro¬ 
ducing  originals  with  true  fidelity  to  details,  it  the  basis  on  which 
we  ask  you  to  judge  Certified  value. 

In  hundreds  of  stereotype  foundries  throughout  the  Country  “Certi¬ 
fied”  on  a  dry  mat  hat  occomc  synonymous  with  satisfied. 

If  you,  too,  desire  dependable  stereotyping  which  enables  the 
produdion  of  good  printing  plates  in  the  quickest  time,  we  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  you  investigate  Certified  Dry  Mats. 

We  arc  gladly  at  your  service. 
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The  Cake  “Fell".  . . 

Because  the  Cook  Left 
the  Baking  Powder  Out 


1  cup  sugar 
ly^  cups  flour 
}/2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder 
teaspoon  salt 
cup  scalded  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
whites  of  6  eggs 

Boil  sugar  with  cold  milk  until  thick 
and  pour  very  slowly  over  whites  of  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  light  with  wire 
whip.  Fold  in  flour,  cream  of  tartar,  salt 
and  baking  powder  which  have  been  sifted 
together  five  times.  With  whip  beat 
mixture  with  long  strokes  until  very  light; 
add  flavoring;  put  into  ungreased  angel 
cake  tin  in  cold  oven,  turn  on  heat  and 
bake  at  very  low  temperature  for  25 
minutes.  Raise  temperature  slightly  and 
bake  30  minutes  longer  or  until  thoroughly 
baked.  Remove  from  pan  and  allow  to 
stand  until  cold. 

And  the  darned  thing  did  not  “rise  to 
the  occasion”  because  the  cook,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  infinite  pains  taken  in  every 
other  particular,  forgot  to  add  the  baking 
powder. 


It  was  as  “flat”  as  an  advertisement 
without  information  as  to  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  found  and  what  the 
price  is. 

An  advertisement  may  have  everything 
except  information  in  it  and  fall  flat  when 
it  comes  to  clinching  a  sale. 

Mrs.  Ross,  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
does  not  care  very  much  about  whether 
Wanamaker,  in  Philadelphia;  Macy,  in 
New  York  or  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago  have  this  or  that  on  sale — but 
she  does  sit  up  and  take  notice  if  Moyer’s 
“Fair  Store”  has  it,  and  if  the  price  is 
within  her  budget  limit. 

Fine  ingredients  lacking  the  baking 
powder  will  not  make  a  good  cake — nor  a 
good  advertisement. 

National  advertisers  can  reach  con¬ 
sumers  and  tell  all  their  story  by  using 
daily  newspapers. 

What  have  you  got  to  sell  ? 

Where  can  I  find  it — in  my  home  totvn? 

What  price  will  I  have  to  pay  for  it  ? 


Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVOCATE 
For  further  details  as  to  rates  and  circulations  ask  your  Advertising  Agent 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  DEBATED  AT 
N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS  CONVENTION 

Frank  Tripp  Predicts  a  Five-Cent  Newspaper  in  Five  Years — 
Dowling  Says  Elconomic  Conditions  Prevent  Rise  at  This 
Time — H.  W.  Stodghill  Honor  Guest 

WHETHER  or  not  the  price  of  Times  is  cooperating  with  parents  and 
newspapers  to  the  public  should  be  the  schools  in  selecting  for  employment 
increased  was  one  of  the  subjects  dis-  only  those  boys  whose  school  rating  is 
cussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  average  or  better.” 


OflScers  and  dirertors.  New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  photo¬ 
graphed  at  Binghamton  this  week.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Abram  Newman,  Neui 
York  Post;  Alton  H.  Adams,  Watertown  Times;  La  Vern  Lewis,  Ithrica  Journal 
News;  M.  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  first  vice-president;  Raymond  J. 
Crane,  Hornell  Tribune-Times;  James  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
James  McKernan,  Brooklyn  (seated,  rear) ;  Louis  F.  Gautier,  New  York  City, 
president;  and  Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  Syracuse  Herald,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

State  Circulation  Managers  Association  M.  J.  Picou,  Syracuse  Journal,  also 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  May  2  and  3.  described  the  advanced  status  of  the 
Thomas  J.  Dowling,  of  the  Scripps-  newspaper  boy  of  today. 

Howard  Newspapers,  took  a  negative  Tom  R.  Hutton,  managing  editor  of 
viewpoint  on  the  subject.  He  said:  the  Binghamton  Press,  said  that  after 

“Raising  the  subscription  price  might  four  years  of  fighting  the  depression, 
have  been  all  right  a  month  ago,  but  the  newspapers  are  now  emerging  from 
with  the  possibility  of  inflation,  a  five-  “the  front  line  trenches.”  “We  have 
day-week,  and  the  enactment  of  other  had  handed  to  us  for  the  last  two 
national  issues,  the  plan  should  be  given  months,”  he  said,  "the  best  story  news- 
serious  consideration  before  it  is  placed  papers  ever  had  to  sell.  It  beats  crime 
into  execution.”  a  mile.  It  is  history.” 

Frank  Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man- 
Gannett  Newspapers,  predicted  a  five-  ager,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
cent  newspaper  in  five  years.  and  Times,  and  a  director  of  the  Audit 

“You  are  going  to  see  something  five  Bureau  of  Circulations,  was  an  honor 
years  from  now  entirely  different  in  the  guest  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Stodghill  is 
American  newspaper,”  he  said.  “You  also  chairman  of  the  boy  welfare  com- 
won’t  recognize  the  old  paper.  You  are  mittee  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
going  to  see  a  five-cent  newspaper.  A  banquet  in  the  Kalurah  County 
They  start^  at  that  price  and  they  will  Club  the  night  of  May  2  was  a  feature 
rrturn  to  it.”  Local  news  will  get  a  of  the  convention.  James  McKernan, 
bigger  play  in  this  newspaper,  1^.  New  York,  former  president  of  the  as- 
Tripp  said.  “That,  plus  general  inter-  sociation,  presided.  Among  the  speak- 
pretation  of  the  news  is  what  the  paper  ers  were  Mr.  Hutton,  Mr.  Tripp  and 
five  years  from  now  will  feature.”  Ernest  E.  Noonan,  Binghamton  Sun. 

A  newspaperboy  salesmanship  contest.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
to  determine  wlut  team  should  repre-  convention  in  addition  to  those  pre¬ 
sent  the  association  at  the  International  viously  mentioned  were:  Theodore 
Circulation  Managers  Association’s  con-  EMson,  Rockville  Centre  Nassau  Daily 
vention  in  Chicago  in  June,  was  won  by  Review;  LaVern  Lewis,  Ithaca  Journal- 
the  Watertown  Times  team.  News;  J.  H.  Cahill,  chief  clerk  of  the 

“Newspapers  throughout  the  coun-  Binghamton  railway  mail  service;  E. 
try,”  .\lton  H.  .^dams,  Watertown  S.  Dobson.  Brooklyn  Times-Union; 
Times  circulation  manager,  said,  “are  Eldon  W.  Matthews,  Utica  Press;  D. 
attracting  a  better  class  of  boys.  The  W.  Tanner,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch, 


^obby  T'hatcher 

Bobby  resumes  his  ad- 
ventures  accompanied  ^  W'  / 
by 

GUNCOTTON  GUS 


The  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc. 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER.  Pres. 

247  West  43rd  Street 
New  York 


H.  H.  Strong,  Glens  Falls  Post-Star 
and  Times;  George  Erb.  Jr.,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  and  William  O.  Dap¬ 
ping,  managing  editor.  Auburn  Citizen- 
Advertiser. 

The  return  to  prosperity  in  the  news- 
pai)er  circulation  field  resultant  of  the 
national  “new  deal”  is  evident  in  un¬ 
mistakable  signs,  George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  told  the  meeting. 

Declaring  there  is  a  marked  change 
in  conditions  during  the  past  six  months, 
Mr.  Erb  said: 

“There  are  unmistakable  signs  every¬ 
where  that  conditions  are  changing  for 
the  better.  Reports  clearly  indicate 
that  the  tide  has  turned  from  depression 
toward  recovery. 

“Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  all 
the  moves  made  by  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  we  cannot  deny  that 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  has  been  re¬ 
stored  in  our  government.” 

By  a  unanimous  vote  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
indorsing  the  reelection  of  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  as  a  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

President  Louis  Gautier,  New  York, 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 
Other  officers  of  the  association  are 
M.  A.  Miner,  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
first  vice-president;  Mr.  Edson,  second 
vice-president ;  and  Albert  W.  Cockerill, 
Syracuse  Herald,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

These  officers  were  present  at  the 
executive  session  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  convention.  The  following  direc¬ 
tors  were  also  present:  Mr.  Adams; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  James  A.  Christensen.  Geneva 


Times;  Raymond  J.  Crane,  Hornell 
Tribune-Times,  Mr.  Dobson;  Mr. Lewis, 
and  Abram  Newman,  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Two  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  association:  Theodore  Lux,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun,  and  J.  J.  Mitchell,  New 
York  Times. 

FRIENDLY  HEADS  AD  BUREAU 

A.N.P.A.  Committee  in  Charge 
Continues  With  One  Vacancy 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  the  coming 
year.  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  vice-chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  reappointed,  one  vacancy  being 
left  on  the  committee  by  the  death  of 
W.  A.  Elliott,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union.  The  members  are: 

CJeorge  J.  Auer,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse 
Tribune;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Frank  G.  Hunt¬ 
ress,  San  Antonio  Express  and  News; 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator; 
Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  Netvs; 
Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  Repository; 
Fleming  Newbold,  IVashington  Star; 
David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  William 
F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript;  Fred 
Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times- 
Journal;  S.  E.  Thomason,  Tampa 
Tribune;  David  E.  Town,  Hear st  News¬ 
papers;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  and  Louis  Wiley,  Nezv  York 
Times. 


Perhaps,  Some  Day 

you  will  need  a  Good  ^Teature*” 

Pages  156  to  161  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933 

lists  all  the  Newspaper  Feature  (Concerns  selling  either  Editorial 
Content,  Photographic  News,  Special  Research — ^Trade  Press  or 
Religious  features — together  with  addresses  and  names  of  managen 
An  unique  service  to  editors  everywhere. 

This  is  one  of  the  many,  many  exclusive — helpful  features  that  make 
up  a  “must”  book  for  everyone  in  newspaper  making  and  advertising- 
YOUR  PERSONAL  COPY  should  be  very  close  to  you  every  work¬ 
ing  hour.  It  will  answer  so  many  questions — quickly,  accurate^ 
and  clearly. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933 

This  monumental  work  of  more  than  200  pages  contains  circulation 
and  rate  data,  personnel  and  services  information,  on  more  than 
2,(XX)  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  lists 
of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  world. 

Subscriptions  by  mail  at  the  regular  rate  of  34  a  year,  payable  in 
advance,  include  the  Year  Book  and  the  Market  Guide  for  1933,  and 
fifty  other  issues — every  Saturday  throughout  ^the  year.  Three 
years,  310.  Five  years,  315.00. 

The  Market  Guide  contains  basic  marketing  and  merchandising 
data  on  more  than  1,400  cities  and  towns  having  daily  newspapers. 
Year  Book  and  Market  Guide  supply  is  limited.  Therefore,  better 
send  order  at  once  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Suite  1700  Times 
Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
International  Year  Book  for  1933* 
saves  time -answers  questions -solves  problems 
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PRESS  IS  DIPLOMATIC  FORCE,  SAYS 
ACKERMAN,  CITING  MATSUOKA  VISIT 

Cablegram  From  Roy  Howard  Persuaded  Japanese  Leader  to 
Return  From  Geneva  Via  U.  S.,  Speaker  Reveals  at 
Missouri  University’s  Journalism  Week 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

COLUMBIA,  Mo.,  May  3— “The  most 
valuable  commodity  in  foreign  trade 
today  is  knowledge,  and  how  to  make 
that  knowledge  of  use  to  o^ers  and  of 
public  value  is  one  of  the  chief  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  journalists  and  of  the  press,” 
concluded  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  in  his  address,  “The  Press 
of  Today,”  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri’s  twenty-fourth  annual  Journalism 
Week,  being  held  here. 

Praising  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  dean 
of  the  first  school  of  journalism,  as  a 
nan  of  “international  mind,  and  an 
American  heart,”  and  as  one  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  leaders  of  the  few  American  uni¬ 
versities  which  exert  a  world  influence. 
Dean  Ackerman  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  week’s  program  by  devoting  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  international  relationships  of 
the  press.  .  ,  , 

To  illustrate  his  contention  that  the 
press  is  “an  actual  force  in  itself  in 
diplomacy  quite  apart  from  what  it  re¬ 
ports  or  writes,”  Mr.  Ackerman  cited 
correspondence  between  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard  and  Yosuke  Matsuoka,  r«ulting  in 
Mr.  Matsuoka’s  recent  visit  to  this 
country  after  withdrawing  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  consequent 
better  Japanese- American  understand¬ 
ing. 

He  read  a  cablegram  that  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  sent  Mr.  Matsuoka  urging  him  to 
come  via  the  United  States  on  the 
ground  that  he  not  only  could  “clear  up 
for  the  United  States  some  Japanese 
viewpoints  not  popularly  understand¬ 
able  here,”  but  also  “because  I  believe 
your  visit  here  would  make  clear  to  you 
the  extent  to  which  American  interest 
is  centred  in  the  preservation  of  inter¬ 
national  peace  machinery,  rather  than 
in  any  desire  to  intrude  in  Far  Eastern 
politics.” 

“I  must  admit  that  I  was  hesitating 
regarding  the  advisability  of  returning 
to  Japan  via  the  United  States,  but  your 
1  generous  message  has  persuaded  me,” 

I  Mr.  Matsuoka  replied. 

After  his  visit  Mr.  Matsuoka  wrote 
'  Mr.  Howard  from  San  Francisco  ex¬ 
pressing  pleasure  over  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  visit. 

“I  wonder  whether  our  Japanese  press 
would  have  given  half  the  welcome  and 
i  half  the  space  in  the  reverse  case,”  he 
I  wrote. 

j  "I  am  carrying  home  with  me  the 
]  warmest  recollection  of  my  stay  here, 
jnd  I  believe  I  can  contribute  something 
towards  better  understanding  between 
our  two  countries  by  telling  my  people 
of  my  actual  experience  while  in  this 
country.  I  have  already  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  along  this  line,  through  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press.” 

To  further  illustrate  his  point.  Dean 
Ackerman  pointed  out  how  recently  an¬ 
nounced  Pulitzer  prize  winners  have 
made  contributions  toward  the  develop- 
raent  of  jciumafism  as  a  force  in  itself 
in  international  relationships. 

“Each  time  President  Roosevelt  ap¬ 
points  a  journalist  to  a  foreign  i»st  he 
nm  only  recognizes  a  political  obligation 
hut  he  concedes  that  journalists  as  well 
ns  newspapers  are  factors  in  inter- 
Wional  affairs,”  the  speaker  added. 
His  frank  and  understanding  policy  to- 
wrd  Washington  correspondents  during 
ibe  present  conversations  with  foreign 
sbtesmen  is  further  prcxjf — if  proof  is 
needed.” 

Newspapers  given  medals  of  honor 
I  !*  <“nf>nguished  service  in  journalism 
Py^hool  of  Journalism  include : 

'  Y/or,  cited  as  an  out- 

sanding  newspaper  published  in  the 
t'luted  States;  London  Daily  Times, 
Jis  a  leading  newspaper 
fished  in  a  foreign  country ;  and 
/ttw  Advertiser,  honored  as  an  Eng- 
^^newspaper  published  in  a  foreign 


Individuals  given  distinguished  service 
awards:  Harry  J.  Grant,  publisher, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  honored  as 
a  leading  publisher;  Charles  G.  Ross, 
Washington  correspondent,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  cited  for  distinguished 
service  as  an  individual ;  Miss  Vina 


Silver  trophy  presented  to  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  on 
its  silver  anniversary  hy  alumni.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  banquet 
May  5. 

Lindsay,  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Journal-Post,  first  woman  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  Sch(X)l  of  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  who  has  been  outstanding  in  the  pro¬ 
fession;  and  J.  P.  Tucker,  publisher, 
Parkville  (Mo.)  Gazette,  receiver  of  the 
Missouri  rural  publisher’s  award. 

International  relationships  of  the  press 
also  were  emphasized  by  Hen^  J.  Has¬ 
kell,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Steer, 
Pulitzer  prize  winner,  in  his  address, 
which  he  concluded  with  the  statement: 

“The  modern  newspaper  must  under¬ 
take  to  wield  its  influence  in  ways  that 
appeal  to  the  modern  readers.  In  view 
of  the  immense  and  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  now  facing  the  nation  and  world, 
there  never  has  been  a  comparable  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  newspaper  to  serve  the 
public.” 

Most  of  today’s  speakers  stressed  the 
present-day  importance  of  interpreting 
both  national  and  international  news  as 
well  as  just  reporting  it.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  the  following  addresses : 

“The  German  Press,”  given  by  Rein- 
old  Freytag.  German  consul,  St.  Louis; 
“Chinese  Newspapers,”  by  Vernon 
Nash,  exchange  professor  from  Yen- 
ching  University:  “News  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,”  Charles  G.  Ross,  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispntch ;  “The  Present-day  Edito¬ 
rial  Page,”  Irving  Brandt,  editor  of  St. 
Louis  Star  and  Times  editorial  page 

The  opening  day  of  Journalism  Week, 
May  1,  was  given  over  to  an  open  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Missouri  Writers’  Guild. 
Julius  H.  Klyman.  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  magazine  editor,  spoke  on  “First 
Aid  to  the  Feature.” 

The  first  graduate  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  Charles  Arnold, 
now  professor  of  English  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
opened  the  Tuesday  morning  session, 
which  featured  alumni  of  the  Missouri 
school.  Mrs.  S.ara  Loc'  wood  Williams, 
first  woman  member  of  the  Missouri 
journalism  faculty  and  wife  of  Dean 
Walter  Williams,  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  teaching  of  journalism  from 
the  time  the  first  course  was  given  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  thirty  years 
before  the  actual  founding  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school  in  1908.  Mary  Paxton 


Keeley,  director  of  publicity  at  Chris¬ 
tian  College,  described  her  research  and 
practice  in  handling  college  publicity. 

Alumni  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram  included  the  Rev.  Robin  P.  Gould, 
who  completed  professional  journalistic 
training  and  recommends  it  for  minis¬ 
ters;  Edward  R.  A.  Felgate,  publisher 
of  the  Higginsville  (Mo.)  Jeffersonian 
for  a  period  longer  than  any  other  grad¬ 
uate  has  been  with  a  single  newspaper ; 
Frederick  M.  Harrison,  manager  of  the 
Gallatin  Missourian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  and  Robert  Y.  Horiguchi.  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Journalists  speaking  on  today’s  pro¬ 
gram,  besides  those  already  mentioned 
were  :  Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  Basil  L.  Walters  and 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  managing  editor  and 
circulation  promotion  manager,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune;  and  J.  P.  Hamel,  Columbia 
correspondent  for  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  High  lights  of  the  remainder 
of  the  week  are: 

Thursday,  May  A — Missouri  Day  pro¬ 
gram  :  Addresses  by  presidents  of  the 
regional  press  associations  of  the  state 
and  by  Ralph  H.  Turner,  manager  of 
the  Southwest  Division  of  the  United 
Press. 

Luncheon  meetings,  Missouri  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  Missouri  United  Press. 

Afternoon  meetings,  Missouri  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  publishers,  Mis¬ 
souri  associated  dailies  and  associated 
weeklies. 

President  and  Mrs.  Walter  Williams’ 
afternoon  reception. 

Annual  dinner  meetings  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  and  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Alumni  Association. 

Friday,  May  S — Presentation  of  med¬ 
als  of  honor  by  President  Williams  to 
outstanding  newspapers  and  journalists. 

All-day  session  of  the  Missouri  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  established  and 
fostered  by  newspapermen. 

Silver  anniversary  banquet,  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism;  presentation  of 
silver  trophy  to  the  school  by  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Saturday,  May  6— Missouri  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Press  Association  sessions. 

MILLS  ADDRESSES  EDITORS 


Indiana  Republican  Group  Hears 
Former  Secretary  of  Treasury 

(Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  1 — Ogden  L. 
Mills,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  chose  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  ^itorial  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  his  first  public  pronounce¬ 
ment  against  President  Roosevelt’s  in¬ 
flation  policy. 

Headliner  at  the  dinner  meeting  Fri¬ 
day,  April  28,  Mr.  Mills  called  the 
Democratic  administration  “unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  containing  the  seeds  of  dire 
economic  reaction.” 

Arthur  K.  Remmel,  editor.  Ft.  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  A.  M.  Smith,  Crcetvfordsville 
Journal-Review.  Paul  Maddox,  Bloom¬ 
field,  was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed 
Raymond  H.  Sellers,  Franklin,  Republi¬ 
can,  who  was  advanced  to  second  vice- 
president.  Harry  W.  Thompson,  Ver¬ 
sailles  Republican,  was  advanced  to  first 
vice-president. 

M.  R.  Robinson  of  Culver,  Walter 
Crim  of  Salem  and  Harry  B.  Rutledge 
of  Chicago  had  charge  of  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  which  plans  for  the  N.E.A. 
convention  here  in  June  were  announced 
in  detail.  Announcement  of  prizes  was 
made  as  follows : 

Best  Front  Page  of  a  Weekly — The 
Schortemeier  cup  won  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican-Leader,  Salem,  Walter  Crim, 
editor. 

Best  Front  Page  Daily — The  George 
Lindsay  cup  won  by  the  News-Times, 
Goshen,  R.  C.  Lehman,  editor. 

Editorial  Weekly  Newspaper — The 
Herbert  Willis  cup  won  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican-Leader,  Salem,  Walter  Crim  edi¬ 
tor. 

Republican  E  d  i  t  o  r  i  a  1 — Republican 
State  committee  bronze  elephant  trophy 
won  by  the  Press,  Waterloo,  Herbert 
Willis,  editor. 


SOUTH  TEXAS  GROUP 
ELECTS  MEISTER 

Yoakum  Publisher  Elected  President 

at  San  Antonio  Convention — 
San  Marcos  Record  Wins  Best 
Paper  Trophy 

H.  D.  Meister,  publisher  of  the  Yoa¬ 
kum  Daily  and  Weekly  Herald,  was 
elected  president  of  the  South  Texas 
Press  Association  at  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  San  .Antonio  .April 
21-22.  He  succeeds  V.  F.  Norris, 
Thorndale  Champion.  George  H.  At¬ 
kins,  Beezille  Bee-Picayune,  was  elected 
vice-president.  Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  Flores- 
ville  Chronicle-Jountal,  and  Fred  Hern¬ 
don,  San  Antonio,  were  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer  and  secretary,  respectfully.  .Ar¬ 
thur  Lefevre,  Jr.,  Texico  Star,  Hous¬ 
ton,  was  re-elected  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Norris,  Stanley  Mohle  of  the 
Lockhart  Post-Register,  and  John  E. 
Cooke,  Rockdale  Reporter,  were  added 
to  the  executive  committee. 

In  association  contests  San  Marcos 
Record  was  awarded  the  cup  for  the 
best  all-round  weekly.  Walter  S.  Buck¬ 
ner  is  publisher.  Alice  Echo  and  Robs- 
town  Record  placed  second  and  third, 
re^ectively. 

(Jther  awards  follow :  Best  front 
page;  First,  Mission  Times;  second, 
San  Marcos  Record;  third,  Alice  Echo. 

Best  editorial  page:  First,  Robstown 
Record;  second,  Alice  Echo;  third,  San 
Marcos  Record. 

Strongest  advertising  appeal :  First, 
San  Marcos  Record ;  second.  Flores- 
ville  Chronicle- Journal ;  third,  Luling 
Signal. 

Best  job  printing.  Class  A:  First, 
Beeville  Bee-Picayune ;  second,  Robs¬ 
town  Record ;  third,  Luling  Signal. 
Qass  B :  First,  Rockdale  Reporter ; 
second,  San  Juan  Sentinel;  third.  Rock- 
port  Pilot. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Henry  W. 
Stanley,  merchandising  expert  of  the 
Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  told 
the  association  that  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  depression  is  to  get  back  on  a 
profit  basis,  whether  it  be  in  advertising 
space  or  merchandise. 

R.  H.  Nichols,  Vernon  Record,  and 
Bob  Baldridge  of  Clifton,  both  past 
presidents  of  the  Texas  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Sam  Harben,  Richardson,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  association,  spoke 
briefly. 

Retiring  President  Norris  declared 
that  despite  the  depression  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  147  active  members,  has  re¬ 
tained  its  position  as  the  “world’s  largest 
regional  press  association. 

N.  Y.  NEWSPAPER  CLUB  ELECTS 

NeUon  Robins  Is  Named  President  at 
Annual  Meeting 

Nelson  Robins  of  the  Neto  York  Daily 
News  is  the  new  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Club  of  New  York  and  Charles 
H.  Small  is  vice-president.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  this 
week  at  the  Woodstock  Hotel,  are 
Thomas  Rice,  second  vice-president; 
Paul  Williams,  treasurer;  Frank  R. 
Stitch,  recording  secretary,  and  Eugene 
Deuth,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  new  directors  are  Kent  B.  Stiles, 
Prentice  Winchell,  Leslie  H.  .Allen,  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Jackson,  Elmore  Leffingwell, 
Charles  D.  Batwell,  Dr.  W.  E.  .Aughin- 
baugh,  Emmit  Crozier,  Ed  Lawshe,  Ray 
Bolton,  J.  W.  Slaght,  W.  R.  Baxter, 
William  C.  Murphy,  Arthur  R.  Tucker, 
G.  Selme,  Fougnerr  Kent  Watson, 
James  F.  S.  Weymss,  Jacob  Magidoff 
and  Eugene  E.  Early. 

DAILY  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press  has 
announced  appointment  of  Small.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Brewer,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
nation.il  representative,  effective  June  1. 

C.  S.  WALSH  PROMOTED 

Charles  S.  Walsh,  for  ten  years  with 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  has  been 
appoint^  advertising  director  in  place 
of  Frank  W.  Spaulding,  resigned. 
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Circulation 

SALES  TAX  DISCUSSED 
AT  OHIO  MEETING 

Circulator*  Hear  What  Effect  Pro¬ 
posed  Law  Would  Have  on 
Dailies — Cost  of  Paper 
to  Public  Aired 

iBy  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Columbus,  O.,  May  4. — The  two  per 
cent  general  sales  tax  proposed  to  the 
Ohio  legislature  by  Governor  George 
White,  which  will  include  newspapers, 
in  line  with  all  other  conunodities,  with 
the  exception  of  food,  was  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  discussed  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Association  held  here  yester¬ 
day  and  today.  The  tax  was  explained 
by  C  S.  Wilson,  circulation  director  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  chairman 
of  the  motor  bus  transportation  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  every  purchaser  buy  stamps 
which  must  be  affixed  to  the  article 
purchased  in  the  presence  of  the  ven¬ 
dor.  It  being  impossible  to  affix  a  tax 
stamp  on  every  newspaper  sold,  it  will 
be  necessary,  Mr.  Wilson  explained,  for 
the  newspapers  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  state  tax  commission  for 
the  ^yment  of  the  tax.  He  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Wilson  explained  that  the  proposed 
new  motor  tax  will  not  affect  the 
haulers  oi  newspapers. 

W.  L.  Test,  i  oungstowt*  Vindicator, 
declared  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
any  paper  to  attempt  to  raise  its  price 
to  the  reader  at  this  time.  Much  com¬ 
plaint  is  made,  he  said,  because  news¬ 
paper  prices  have  not  come  down,  in 
line  with  reductions  in  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  The  answer  to  this, 
he  said,  is  that  the  paper  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  lowest  cost  possible  and 
further  that  newspaper  prices  were  not 
rais^  when  the  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities  were  raised.  “It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  on  the  part  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,”  he  said,  “when  they  failed  to 
raise  prices  during  the  World  War.” 
Mr.  Test  said  that  the  steel  mills  in 
Youngstown  are  now  working  30  per 
cent  of  capacity,  the  highest  percentage 
in  two  and  a  half  years.  He  looked 
for  a  marked  improvement  in  business 
there  as  a  result. 

Fred  W.  Weber,  Athens  Messenger, 
said  his  paper  had  saved  more  than 
$1,000  a  year  by  giving  correspondents 
the  paper  the  year  round  instead  of 
paying  them  25  cents  a  letter  as  for¬ 
merly. 

Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post,  said 
that  newspapers  were  justified  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  wholesale  rates  if  they 
study  the  situation  and  find:  (1)  that 
the  additional  revenue  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering;  (2)  that  allowances  will  not 
increase  materially;  (3)  that  the  new.s- 
paper  has  a  low  rate  as  compared  witli 
other  cities’  rates,  and  (4)  that  the 
newspaper  allows  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
that  will  well  compensate  the  carrier 
for  his  efforts. 

“An  unjustified  increase  in  rate,”  Mr. 
Dunsker  said,  "may  cause  an  inferior 
carrier  organization,  bad  collections, 
more  allowances,  less  new  business,  and 
may  be  more  expensive  than  a  continu^ 
lower  rate.” 

Gordon  K.  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  Messenger,  said  that  he  intended 
to  see  that  he  had  a  good  product  to 
sell  and  that  he  would  refuse  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  lasting  reason  why  circulation 
should  slump.  He  warned  against 
routine  and  urged  that  circulation  man¬ 
agers  find  new  ways  to  economize  and 
new  fields  to  conquer.  With  other 
speakers  he  stressed  the  need  of  obtain¬ 
ing  larger  revenue  hereafter  from  cir¬ 
culation. 

John  A.  Toler,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
president  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.,  said  that 
while  advertising  had  dropped  from  40 
to  60  per  cent  circulation  losses  amount¬ 
ed  to  only  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  the 
duty  rests  upon  circulation  managers, 
he  said,  to  bring  in  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  paper’s  revenue. 


John  R.  Schuck,  Findlay  Republican, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  change 
from  boy  to  men  carriers  would  be  all 
right  on  morning  papers,  but  it  would 
not  do  so  well  on  evening  papers.  The 
same  idea  was  expressed  by  other 
speakers. 

Hugh  C,  Hinchliff,  Qeveland,  said 
that  women  make  the  best  circulatipn 
solicitors  over  the  telephone,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  tactful 
persons, 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati,  talked 
on  the  postal  situation. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  in  Columbus  and  the  meeting  next 
spring  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  circula¬ 
tors  will  insp^t  the  Time-Star  Build¬ 
ing,  A  carrier  boy  team  from  the 
Athens  Messenger  will  be  entered  in 
the  I.  C.  M.  A.  contest.  In  a  news¬ 
paper  contest  for  first  page  appearance, 
etc.,  these  were  the  winners :  Up  to 
10,000  circulation — Piqua  Call,  Marietta 
Times,  Ashtabula  Beacon- Journal;  up 
to  50,000  circulation — Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory,  Mansfield  Journal,  Youngstown 
Telegram;  more  than  50,000 — Cleveland 
News,  Dayton  News,  Columbus  Citizen. 

GIRL  WINNERS  SELECTED 

Chicago  Tribune  Will  Print  Photo* 
of  “Queen*  of  a  Century’’ 

Photographs  of  the  first  group  of  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Queen  of  a  Century  of 
Progress  inaugural  in  Chicago  June  1 
will  be  published  on  May  7  in  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  and  associated 
newspapers.  Selection  of  the  51  girls 
and  their  alternates  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  judges. 

Besides  the  Tribune,  the  associated 
papers  in  which  the  names  of  the  win¬ 
ners  will  appear  are:  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Washington  (D,  C.)  Post,  Richmond 
(Va,)  News-Leader,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  of  Little  Rock,  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  San  Antonio  (Tex,)  Express, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

Adds  New  Feature 

A  154-line  feature  being  used  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  is  known  as  “I 
Wonder  Why”?  It  consists  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  some  fact  common  to  many  read¬ 
ers,  the  reason  for  which  is  usually 
unlmown,  and  explanatory  caption  ma¬ 
terial.  Among  recent  subjects  were  the 
chains  dragging  from  oil  trucks,  fire 
trucks  with  right  hand  drive  and 
arrows  painted  on  state  highways  near 
the  crest  of  hills. 

Add*  Sunday  Edition 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  World-News, 
April  30,  issued  a  Sunday  edition  and 
announced  that  hereafter  the  Saturday 
edition  of  the  daily  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  home  delivered  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  was  raised  from  10  to  15 
cents.  The  first  Sunday  issue  was  de¬ 
livered  free  to  all  homes  in  El  Paso. 
Morris  J.  Boretz  is  publisher. 

Establishes  Pontiac  Edition 

The  Detroit  Daily  News  recently  es¬ 
tablished  a  Pontiac  Mich.,  edition.  A 
bureau  has  been  established  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  A.  Robinson  and  J.  D. 
Gamble,  staff  men  from  Detroit.  The 
Detroit  Times  has  published  a  Pontiac 
edition  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
maintains  a  bureau  with  R.  E.  Harring¬ 
ton  in  charge. 

Held  Refrigeration  Show 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  in 
co-operation  with  merchants  of  the  city 
sponsored  a  Refrigeration  Show,  April 
19-22.  The  daily  on  April  19  carried 
four  pages  devoted  to  news  and  adver¬ 
tisements  of  various  refrigerators.  This 
was  followed  by  another  four  page  sec¬ 
tion,  April  20. 

“Game-a-Day”  Column 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
has  started  a  new  feature  “Game-a- 
Day”  column  in  which  it  publishes  the 
rules  and  playing  instructions  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  game  every  day.  A1  Cappio  city 
supervisor  of  recreation,  is  the  column 
conductor. 


DAILY  DROPS  NIGHT  EDITION 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  dropped 
its  night  edition,  effective  this  week. 
The  final  edition,  appearing  at  3 :40 
p.  m.  will  be  the  last  regular  edition. 
The  Memphis  Evenit^  Appeal  dropped 
its  sports  final  edition  several  weeks 
ago.  Circulation  managers  of  both 
papers  said  dropping  of  the  edition  made 
no  appreciable  difference  in  street  sales, 
increased  sales  of  the  final  financial  edi¬ 
tions  making  up  for  dropping  the  later 
edition. 

Sales  Tax  in  Utah 

On  and  after  June  1  Utah  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  on  all  counter 
sales  and  on  mail  order  sales,  because 
they  are  retail  transactions;  but  on  all 
other  copies  sold  the  papers  will  be 
exempt  under  the  clause  in  the  new  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  law  which  exempts  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers.  The  tax 
commission  is  considering  how  it  can 
collect  the  tax  from  street  sales  boys 
and  carriers. 

Conducted  Baseball  Hunt 

Several  thousand  children  participated 
in  the  annual  San  Francisco  Daily  News 
hunt  for  baseballs  autographed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San  Francisco  baseball 
teams.  Owen  Merrick  oi  the  sports 
staff  conducted  the  hunt.  The  daily  is 
also  publishing  pictures  of  preparatory 
school  graduating  classes  of  other  years 
with  stories  concerning  members  who 
have  gained  prominence. 

Sponsored  Bargain  Day 

The  Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat 
in  co-operation  with  the  merchants  of 
the  city  sponsored  a  Dollar  Saving 
Bargain  Day,  April  29,  in  honor  of 
President’s  Day  celebrated  nationally 
April  30.  On  Thursday,  April  27,  the 
daily  ran  16  pages,  of  which  more  than 
half  were  devoted  to  shopping  bargains. 
Arthur  R.  Holthouse,  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  daily. 

Drops  Saturday -Monday  Editions 

The  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Newspaper 
Publishing  Company  has  announced  it 
will  susi^nd  Saturday  editons  of  the 
West  Virginian  and  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued  Monday  editions  oi  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Times.  The  combined  Sunday 
Times-West  Virginian  will  be  continued. 

Golden  Wedding  Party 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Loew’s  theatre,  sponsored  a 
(jolden  Wedding  party  April  26  with 
Da>'ton  and  Miami  Valley  couples  who 
have  been  married  50  years  as  their 
theatre  guests. 

Conducting  Fishing  Contest 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
conducting  its  tenth  annual  fishing  con¬ 
test,  offering  prizes  for  the  largest  trout 
caught  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
fishing  season. 

Distributing  Style  Patterns 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  distibuting 
“Marian  Martin”  style  patterns  to  its 
women  readers. 


BLADE  LEAGUES  ORGANIZED 

Registration  for  the  fourth  season  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  junior  baseball  leagues 
began  Monday.  The  two  leagues,  of 
eight  teams  each,  are  outfitted  by  the 
Blade  and  play  a  regular  schedule  of 
games  throughout  the  summer,  with  a 
three-game  “world  series”  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  determine  the  junior 
championship  of  the  city.  Charles  A. 
Henderson,  promotion  editor,  is  in 
charge  of  the  leagues. 

Making  Buggy  Tour  for  Daily 

A  new  type  of  circulation  “goodwill" 
tour  was  started  last  week  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  when  Paul  F, 
Cranston,  of  the  staff,  driving  a  carriage 
drawn  by  Early  Dawn  2nd,  only  horse 
now  owned  by  the  Bulletin,  start^  on 
a  two-week  trip  to  visit  circulators  in 
nearby  counties.  Cranston  is  sendiiy 
in  a  daily  feature  giving  a  “buggy  view" 
of  scenes  and  people  encountered. 

Sunday  Dinner  Menu  Contest 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Uniot 
is  conducting  a  Sunday  Dinner  Menu 
Contest  in  which  $75  in  cash  and  25 
pairs  of  theatre  tickets  are  awarded 
each  week.  Contestants  are  required 
to  select  food  items  appeared  in  the 
advertisements  in  Saturday’s  Market 
Basket  section. 

Boston  Carrier*  Visit  N.  Y. 

Thirty-two  Boston  Herald-Traveltt 
newspaper  boys,  winners  in  a  circula¬ 
tion  contest  were  recently  given  a  free 
trip  to  New  York  as  guests  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Sponsoring  “Yo-Yo”  Contest 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  is  sponsoring  a  “Yo-Yo”  Rodeo 
and  Round-Up  for  youngsters  of  the 
city  and  is  presenting  a  silver  loviig 
cup  to  the  winner  in  addition  to  $75  in 
cash  prizes. 

Conducted  Easter  Egg  Hunt 

The  Denver  Post  staged  its  annual 
Easter  egg  hunt  on  April  30.  Besides 
the  7,000  candy  eggs,  300  theatre  ticlots 
and  300  other  special  prizes  were  given 
to  the  children.  The  hunt  was  post¬ 
poned  twice  on  account  of  bad  weather. 

Conducting  Quality  Crusade 

The  San  Antonia  Express  and  Evtt- 
ing  News  are  sponsoring  a  Quality  Cst- 
sade,  announced  upon  its  recent  inan- 
guration  as  a  52-weeks’  campaign  stress¬ 
ing  the  thrift  feature  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Conducted  Health  School 

The  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegm  ■_ 
recently  conducted  a  four-day  HeaMi.  ; 
(Tharm  and  Personality  school  in  dr 
Worth  theatre.  Miss  Jeannette  Seme 
was  in  charge. 

Clovis  Cooking  School 

The  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Jowni 
conducted  a  four-day  cooking  school  last 
week  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Leon 
Rush  Ihrig. 


Ifork  ®tmp0 

winner  of  the  1933  award  of  the 
Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup,  uses 

Morley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


WILUAM  E.  HASKELL  died  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital  at  James  A.  Pathe,  54,  night  manager 
11^  RilADVI  AIMTt  Lake  City,  Fla.,  April  26.  Sparkman  of  the  business  office,  Newark  (N.  J.) 

'  It1A.Iv  1  LaAlrl./  formerly  published  the  Daytona  Beach  Evening  News  for  the  last  eight  years 

-  Morning  Journal,  and  after  selling  his  died  April  29  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 

Wm  Former  Minneapolis  and  Boston  interest  published  the  Daytona  Beach  Montclair,  following  a  brief  illness. 

Publisher  and  Later  First  Vice-  Times,  in  1929,  while  publisher  of  the  g  Mallett,  former  district 

President  of  International  latter  ^per,  he  suffered  a  paralytic  circulation  manager,  Columbus  (O.) 

Paper  Company  **'?’"*'  from  which  he  never  recove^d  died  at  the  home  of  his  mother 

raper  Company  anj  from  newspaper  work.  He  Zanesville  recently. 

Colonel  William  E.  Haskell,  a  Viola  Marie  Greene,  of  the 

founder  of  The  Crimson,  publication  at  J’  editorial  staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun, 

Harvard  University,  and  former  news-  J)?wspaper  and  publisher  died  t  £qj.  ^  years,  died  last  week 

executive  in  Minneapolis,  New  home  in  Mayo,  Fla.,  May  2.  He  snowing  a  long  illness. 

was  a  native  of  Barnesville,  Ga.,  and  ®  c- 

l°A  had  operated  newspapers  at  Cordele,  Leonard  Wilso^  C/imf.^  Science 

HasSl  fn  1908  nvpr  Ga.,  and  in  Live  Oak.  Madison,  Kis-  writer,  d.^  in  his  l^r^  on  a 

Colonel  Haskell,  in  IWe,  took  over  Florida  "car  Truro,  N.  S.,  April  29.  Mr. 

the  publication  of  the  Boston  Herald,  ‘ .  Wilson  was  accompanying  the  body  of 

of  which  his  father,  Edwin  B.  Haskell.  ^  his  wife,  who  died  in  New  York.  April 

had  been  editor  for  many  years.  When  Micr  (Ind.)  HeraW,  died  at  his  home  28.  Burial  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
the  Herald  combined  with  the  Boston  •"  that  city  April  23.  jj^  Sydney,  N.  S. 

rfave/er,  he  became  first  vice-president  Thomas  G.  Croft,  66,  publisher.  A  Tod  Hart  desiener  of  advertisinir 
of  the  International  Paper  Company.  Maspmc  News,  Galveston.  Tex.,  died  jHustration”  whose  Jork  won  the  Har* 


DR.  ALFRED  W.  WISHART 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Wishart,  68,  former 
co-owner  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
in  the  early  19()0’s,  died  April  26  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  As  a  preacher- 
editor  he  led  crusades  against  crime, 
vice  and  political  corruption  in  Trenton, 
obtaining  control  of  the  Times  with 
three  friends  to  further  his  campaign. 
A  Baptist  minister.  Dr.  Wishart  was 
active  in  the  case  of  William  MacQuera 
and  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  silk  mills  in 
1902,  which  brought  H.  G.  Wells  from 
England  to  oppose  Dr.  Wishart  and 
Lyman  Abbott.  Since  1906  he  had  been 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Grand  Rapids. 


MRS.  BERNICE  MANSFIELD 

Mrs.  Bernice  Mansfield,  wife  of 
George  W.  Mansfield,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Kansas  City  Star,  died  of  carbon 
monoxide  gas  in  the  basement  garage  of 
their  home  May  1.  Mrs.  Mansfield  ap¬ 
parently  fainted  after  she  had  entered 
their  car  to  drive  it  away.  The  engine 
of  the  car  was  ^ound  running  by  her 
stepdaughter,  when  she  returned  from 
.school,  but  the  garage  doors  were 
closed.  The  coroner  held  the  death  acci¬ 
dental. 


BEER  ADVERTISING  BANNED 

Newspapers  in  Georgia  cannot  carry 
one  line  of  beer  advertising  under  pres¬ 
ent  state  law  as  is  the  ruling  of  M.  J. 
Yoemans,  attorney-general,  in  response 
to  a  request  for  an  opinion  made  by 
Julian  Harris,  advertising  director  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  completely 
flexible 
casting  unit 
producing 
slug-lines  from 
6  to  144  point, 
single  types, 
rules, 
slugs  for 
space  and  base. 


(il^bttuarg 

P'yre  Tudor  Thorpe,  of  the  Barbados 
^  (B.  W.  I.)  Adi'ocate  staff  since  the 
newspaper  was  established  in  1896,  died 
April  24. 

H.  W.  Wickersham,  62,  owner  and 
publisher,  Thompsontown  (Pa.)  Globe, 
died  April  30  in  Lewistown  hospital  fol- 
an  operation.  He  had  operated 
the  Globe  42  years. 

I  Elizabeth  K.  Martin,  sister  of 
John  C.  Martin,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Curtis-Martin  news- 
PPers,  died  May  2  at  her  home  in 
agerstown,  Md.  She  is  surviv^  by 
other  brothers,  Daniel  H.,  of  In¬ 
na,  Pa.,  and  George  L.  of  Baltimore. 

m  Marie  Torgerson,  82, 

mother  of  Edwin  Dial  Torgerson,  of 
rf  Sunday  American,  and 

M.  Torgerson,  United  Press  repre- 
•  n'  **  Asheville,  N.  C..  died  in 
Asheville,  April  30. 

G.  Sparkman,  55,  former 
I»per  publisher  in  Daytona  Beach 
hpanish-American  War  Veteran. 


Men  who  know — 

choose  hand-tailored,  custom 
made  clothes.  They  fit 
better,  look  better,  wear  i 
longer.  V 

Prices  extremely  moderate, 

,  considering  quality  and  wear. 

Style  booklet  and  sam  pies  sent 
on  request. 

^Iiotlanb  8c  ^fjotlanb 
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15  We<t  4Sdi  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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,  WHEN  “BOSS  LORD”  RLI 
“THE  SUN” 

!  (Continued  from  page  14) 


gress,  and  became  editor  of  the  Evening 
Sun. 

This  was  the  man  whom  young  Chet 
Lord  had  tried  to  attack  with  a  chair, 
and  who  soon  thereafter  became  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  cub’s  progress. 

That  summer  Horace  Greeley  received 
the  nomination  for  President  on  the 
Liberal-Republican  ticket.  The  after¬ 
noon  of  the  event,  Amos  Cummings  sig¬ 
nalled  to  Mr.  Lord.  “Come  along’’  he 
said.  “I  may  want  you  to  help  me. 
I  am  going  to  see  how  Greeley  takes 
the  news.” 

The  nomination  of  Greeley  caused  an 
embarrassing  situation  in  the  Sun  office. 
Dana  had  biren  attacking  Grant,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  Dana  did  not  have 
any  love  for  Greeley.  What  would  he 
do?  Cummings,  a  former  Tribune  man, 
knew  Greeley  perscmally,  and  wanted  to 
get  the  nominee’s  reaction.  Mr.  Lord 
was  delighted  with  this  assignment. 

As  for  Mr.  Dana,  he  had  gone  to  the 
Tribune  soon  after  the  failure  of  the 
Brook  Farm  colony,  and  his  relations 
with  Mr.  Greeley  were  cordial  and 
pleasant  enough  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  Then  they  became  some¬ 
what  strained. 

Cummings  and  Lord  walked  over  to 
the  Tribune  building,  a  four-storv  struc¬ 
ture.  _Mr.  Greeley’s  desk  was  close  to 
the  window,  and  from  the  street  the 
great  editor  was  to  be  seen  always  while 
at  work.  Mr.  Lord  likes  to  recall  his 
first  visit  to  his  boyhood  idol : 

“Either  his  desk  was  very  high  or  his 
chair  was  very  low.  for  while  he  wrote 
his  desk  was  nearly  on  a  level  with 
his  chin.  He  was  nearsighted.  Had  he 
lived  until  now,  he  must  certainly  have 
been^  pointed  out  by  the  conductors  of 
the  ‘rubber-neck  wagons,’  for  he  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  town. 

“The  room  contained  three  chairs, 
two  desks  and  a  high  stool.  Two  of  the 
chairs  were  cane-bottomed,  and  one  of 
them  had  a  broken  arm.  A  high  desk 
fronting  the  west  window  was  used  by 
ii'  secretary.  There  was  an 

old  sofa  in  the  room.  An  immense  map 
of  the  world  covered  the  back  of  the 
room,  and  another  side  was  adorned 
with  maps  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  space  between  the  two  win¬ 
dows  was  occupied  by  a  steel  plate  en¬ 
graving  of  ‘The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers^  and  a  framed  copy  of  President 
uncoln’s  ‘Emancipation  Proclamation.' 
An  open  bookcase  filled  with  books  of 
reference  was  in  a  comer. 

“The  great  editor’s  desk  was  littered 
with  newspaper  clippings  and  manu- 
SOTpts,  and  Mr.  Cummings  remarked 
that  ^me  of  them  looked  as  though 
they  had  slept  on  the  desk  since  the 
time  when  Henry  Qay  ran  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  Two  brass-bound  volumfes  of  the 
J  ribune  Almanac  from  the  date  of  its 
publication  were  chained  to  the  desk. 
A  rickety  pair  of  scissors  also  swung 
from  a  c^in.  Mr.  Greeley’s  hat  lay 
on  his  desk.  The  small  drawers  of  the 
desk  were  drawn  half  out.  Postage 
stamps,  envelopes,  letter  paper  and  old 
pam^lets  seemed  ready  to  fall  out  of 
the  drawers  A  box  of  common  red 
wafers  was  half  upset  on  the  left,  while 
an  old-fashioned  sand  box,  used  for 
blotting,  v^s  standing  guard  over  the 
acadent.  The  top  of  the  desk  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  bright-colored  volumes  in  or- 

y  Among  them  were  Lan- 

man  s  Dirti^ry  of  Congress,  the  Coii- 
^essioiwl  Directory,  the  Blue  Book, 
^ate  Manual  and  similar  works.  The 
^itorial  chair  was  a  high  cane-backed 
affair  rigged  on  a  swivel.  It  squeaked 
when  It  was  turned. 

dressed  in  a  black 
suit.  He  wore  a  steel-pen  coat.  His 
pantaloom  were  drawn  over  his  boot¬ 
legs.  The  legend  that  he  habitually 
went  around  with  one  trouser  leg  tucked 
in  his  boot  is  sl  fftblc.  His  cr&vsit  W3.s 
not  out  of  place.  He  wore  no  jewelry. 
Plain  china  shirt  buttons  glistened  on 
his  bosom,  and  a  black  silk  watch  rib¬ 
bon  ran  about  his  neck.  He  greet^  his 


two  visitors  with  unusual  urbanity.”  had  a  way  of  throwing  his  head  and  that  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Tribu 

The  interview,  as  it  appeared  in  the  shoulders  forward  and  backward  by  way  was  the  direct  contributing  cau** 
Sun  the  next  morning,  gives  a  vivid  of  emphasis.  Then,  as  though  it  had  Whitelaw  Reid  had  succeeded  Gret^ 
picture  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  mind.  It  also  come  to  him  suddenly  that  he  was  get-  as  head  of  the  Tribune,  and  this  it 
illustrates  a  type  of  reporting  that  was  ting  excited,  he  relapsed  into  rigidity  more  than  anything  else,  that  broke  S 
common  for  the  Sun  about  that  time,  of  body  and  tranquility  of  speech,  only  tired  man’s  heart. 

It  follows  in  part:  to  do  it  all  over  again.  His  death  was  mourned  b- thousand. 

Re^rter— Did  you  expect  the  nomination,  “I  recall  his  saying  that,  when  the  throughout  the  country.  Sermons'^ 

Dr  G^fey-I  thought  Senator  Trumbull  preached  in  the  churches  recalling  hi, 

would  get  it.  He  would  have  made  an  excel’  reeling  through  the  Street,^  they  pointed  humanitarian  motives,  and  the  deeds 
lent  candidate.  I  cannot  say  that  1  expected  toward  him  and  cried  ‘toxicon’ — poison,  had  performed  To  Mr  lird  fell  tS 

you  read  the  platform?  L  re^rting  part  of  the  churd 

Dr.  Greeley — I  have  read  what  has  been  tjreeks  01  old  gave  to  drunkenness  their  service  at  the  Greeley  funeral  and 
telegraphed.  ..  ..  poison.  Dr.  Greeley  kept  also  wrote  a  special'  article  under 

Ha^rtt^-r^rtariff  i^to‘‘T‘ pUtl  ^ 

form?  came  a  shrill  note  of  admonition  that  Horace  Greeley. 

Dr.  Greeley  (with  an  honest  smile)— They  could  not  but  ^  effective  in  the  ears  jsjo^  after  eight  months  on  the  Sm 

have  done  just  what  I  thought  they  should  of  his  listeners  r _ t  _  ^'®i 

have  done,  and  just  what  I  advised — referred  Aft^r  tVio  Aotnr>.D;(rn  cnHArl  Ayre  *  week — an  nj. 

the  whole  tariff  business  to  the  people,  to  be  Alter  the  campaign  endra,  and  Mr.  crease  of  100  per  cent.  His  voum 
settled  in  the  Congressional  districts.  Greeley  discovered  himself  to  be  the  wife  no  lonirer  liver!  in  A  don,.  ^ 

Reporter-If  the  people  elect  a  majority  of  most  badly  defeated  Presidential  candi-  her  mother  She  had  come  toS  v  ? 

Congressmen  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  j-*.  f/vr  moiner.  one  naa  COme  to  i\ew  York 

bill,  and  the  Congress  repeals  that  bill,  what  he  disappear^  m  August,  upon  the  request  of  her  hm. 

would  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President  of  from  New  York.  Rumors  flashed  to  the  band.  He  was  then  getting  $15  a  weA 

the  United  States?  ,  ,  ,  ^  newspaper  offices,  telling  about  his  ill-  “Think  of  it'”  he  marvpU 

Dr.  Greeley  (promptly) — It  would  be  his  n—c  or  his  Heath  hut  nnthinir  definite  t  •  ne  "larvels.  I  sot 

duty  to  sign  the  bill  passed  by  Congress.  notmng  detinite  for  my  Wife  when  I  was  making  11*  ! 


Dr.  Greeley  (with  an  honest  smile)— They  couio  not  Dut  ^  ettective  m  the  ears  >jow,  after  eight  months  on  the  Sm 
have  done  just  what  I  thought  they  should  of  his  listeners  r _ t  _ 

have  done,  and  just  what  I  advised — referred  Aft^r  tViA  AomA^Diirn  or>At>A  ^nA  Ayre  *  week — an  nj. 

the  whole  tariff  business  to  the  people,  to  be  Alter  the  campaign  endra,  arid  Mr.  crease  of  100  per  cent.  His  vom* 

settled  in  the  Congressional  districts.  Greeley  discovered  himself  to  be  the  wife  nn  Innirer  lived  in  A  don,.  ^ 

Reporter-If  the  people  elect  a  majority  of  most  badly  defeated  Presidential  candi-  her  mother  She  had  come  toS  v  ? 

Congressmen  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  j-*.  f/vr  moiner.  one  naa  COme  to  i\ew  York 

bill,  and  the  Congress  repeals  that  bill,  what  he  disappear^  m  August,  upon  the  request  of  her  hm. 

would  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President  of  from  New  York.  Rumors  flashed  to  the  band.  He  was  then  getting  $15  a  weA 
the  United  States?  ,  ,  ,  ^  newspaper  offices,  telling  about  his  ill-  “Think  of  it'”  he  marvpU 

Dr.  Greeley  (promptly) — It  would  be  his  n—c  or  his  death  hut  nnthinir  definite  t  •  ne  "larvels.  I  sot 

duty  to  sign  the  bill  passed  by  Congress.  nothing  oehnite  for  my  Wife  when  I  was  making  iP 

Reporter — If  you  are  elected  President  will  was  known.  Then  one  day,  about  three  a  week !  I  look  upon  that  now  ' 

you  si^  such  a  bill  if  Confess  passes  it?  weeks  after  the  election,  Mr.  Dana  niece  of  foolish  ner^  Vef"  1,  j} 

Dr.  Greeley— I  certainly  will.  I  shall  en-  called  Lord  to  him  and  exnlained  that  "^rve.  Yet,  he  add, 

deavor  to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  txiro  to  him,  and  explained  that  wistfully,  I  have  never  regretted  it' 

the  people,  despite  my  own  impressions  or  ne  had  received  a  promising  rumor  con-  With  his  wife  in  New  York  tn 

IZ’.SL.a-  Sr\“g“7a'tec.  afeuf". 'SSL.T 

Dr.  Greeley — I  would  not.  I  telegraphed  Would  Lord  hustle  up  there  and  inves-  nrnmice  ^riai  «a'  ^  9'^each  of 

that  if  the  free  traders  got  control  of  the  con-  tigate  ?  promise  f then  going  on  in  one  of 

yention  I  would  not  accept  the  nomination.  o-he  Qnri  i-<ifVArt«r  Brooklyn  courts.  While  the  man 

I  could  not  have  accepted  the  nomination  on  reporter  arrived  in  the  admitted  kissing  and  hugging  the  va^ 

a  high  tariff  platform,  for  I  believed  that  the  small  town,  and  hunted  Up  a  man  by  ®  I 

whole  subject  should  be  referred  to  the  people  the  name  of  Brooks,  an  acquaintance  of  liver  ^  ^  I 

themselves.  It  was  a  matter  that  concerned  sQm-  years’  standing  Brooks  renlied  "^ver  proposed  to  her.  The  gir ,  n  ■ 
the  people  more  than  the  convention.  The  Standing.  DrwRS  replied,  ^  ^  understoivl  C 

invention  did  right  in  referring  it  to  the  to  queries  concerning  Mr.  Greeley,  that  were  engaged  Vfr  I-ord  ^ 

Congress  districts.  Our  friends  went  into  the  the  defeated  candidate  was  in  an  asylum  .1,  J  L  "t  J®# 

convention  with  their  colors  flying  and  came  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood-  iust  ^®  delivered  the  charge.  I| 

out  of  It  with  flying  colors.  The  people  are  somewnere  in  me  neign^rn^ ,  just  learned  iudge  gravd, 

to  decide  the  question  of  the  tarilLand  the  where,  he  COuld  not  say.  Mr.  Lord  then  nronounced  the  “gleam  of  the  » 
people  are  the  proper  parties  to  decide  it.  found  someone  who  could  tell  him  ^  ‘j*®  the  eye,  tk 

.i.wsrirr<?s.'r'  s??'  '7  “si""?'."'  'i!'. ""ste  slta  °ar.  ^ 

Dr.  Greeley— Yes.  I  think  it  more  credit-  found.  Receiving  this  information,  „  „„„„„  tncmseives  oymura 

able  to  be  nominated  on  the  sixth  than  on  the  he  made  Up  his  mind  in  which  asylum  t^man  was  justified  m 

hS*  Mr-  Greeley  was  most  likely  to  be  dis-  a®  an  offer  of  marriage.” 

fallo^  ^  covered.  The  young  reporter  went  to  M*”  Lord  came  into  the  office  the 

Here  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  City  this  institution,  anxious  to  learn  if  he  **^^t  day,  and  was  greeted  with  the  it- 
Hall  park  shook  the  windows.  Dr.  Greeley  was  On  the  right  track.  At  the  hosoi-  "lark:  Mr.  Dana  wants  to  see  yon.* 

«'  thjdo«or,  a„d  „„r5=,,with  whom  RUod  »th  tropidatioo  h.  walM  i*. 
It  was  the  first  (run  that  had  ever  been  fired  ^e  talked,  emphatically  denied  that  Ho-  tJana  s  ottice.  ceiore  Lord  could  say 

in  his  honor.  After  the  third  discharge  the  race  Grecley  was  sequestered  there  ^  word,  Dana  turned  and  said: 
Champion  of  Peace  resumed  his  old  position.  Crestfallen,  Mr.  Lord  walked  away.  “They  tell  me  you  wrote  this,”  hoM- 

Af”^r  i’*®  nom'oation  for  What  could  he  do  next?  Still,  he  was  a  clipping  from  the  Sun. 

^'8h  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  nurses  “Yes,  sir,”  Lord  replied,  “I  did.” 

f ®  ®  t^I^rance  had  told  the  truth.  In  the  town  Mr.  “Very,  very  good— beautifully  a- 
d1?a^  A  1  *”®  Lord  met  a  man  whom  he  knew,  and  pressed,”  Mr.  Dana  began,  smiling  a 

didapr  to  c^cel  any  of  his  engage-  53;  j  to  him :  the  astounded  young  man ;  “I  want  to 

SfV  f*"'  thought  It  a  mirthful  “1-^  looking  for  Horace  Greeley,  tell  you  how  much  I  like  it,  and  waa 
iv.  *  Dem<xratic  candidate  to  Do  you  know  whether  he’s  in  this  to  thank  you  for  writing  it  for  nij 

be  delivering  assaults  on  the  liquor  town'’”  paper.” 

^ifi’  “Greeley?  Oh,  he’s  done  for,”  the  “You  could  have  hit  me  with  a  dti 

perance  speeches  lavishly  rejwrted.  Mr.  ^lan  replied.  I  would  not  have  felt  more  astounded' 

ari/1  **1.^**  “What  do  you  mean?”  Mr.  Lord  Mr.  Lord  says  today  with  a  broal 

.km  1  his  spe^hes.  After  one  of  asked.  smile.  “I  was  tickled  to  death  at  Mr. 

♦bm  beckoned  to  xhe  man  explained  that  Greeley  was  Dana’s  kind  words,  and  when  I  cant 

called  Mt  •  ^  forefinger,  and  deathly  sick  in  the  asylum,  and  prob-  o'^t  of  his  office,  I  told  all  the  bqyj  of 

/  ably  would  not  live  very  long.  uiy  good  fortune.  I  was  very  proud  of 

Corne  here,  young  man.  Mr.  Lord  went  back  and  confronted  Still,  if  the  gleam  of  the  eye  aal 

Mr.  Lord  went  over  to  him.  the  nurses  again.  Once  more  they  made  "lodulation  of  the  voice  are  sai- 

Are  you  the  young  man  who’s  been  a  sweeping  denial,  but  this  time  the  ficient  evidence  for  a  breach  of  promk 
writing  my  speeches  for  the  Sun?”  he  reporter  refused  to  accept  their  bland  ?uit,  that’s  going  to  convict  all  the  bji 


statements. 

“I  know  Horace  Greeley  is  in  here,” 
Mr.  Lord  stoutly  told  the  hospital 


asked.  ^  statements.  in  the  United  States  in  a  minute,  Fn 

replied.  “I  know  Horace  Greeley  is  in  here,” 

Who  told  you  to  do  it?”  he  de-  Mr.  Lord  stoutly  told  the  hospital  Mr.  Lord  moved  ap- 

manded.  officials.  “Unless  you  give  me  differ-  singled  out  by  the  CW 

“The  city  editor,”  the  reporter  said.  ent  information.  I’m  going  to  print  a  something  in  those  days.  Mr. 

“I  thought  it  was  old  Dana  or  Amos  story  to  the  effect  that  Greeley  is  here  was  looked  upon  as  a  journalisdc 

Cummings,”  Mr.  Greeley  said  and  is  dying.”  Dod,  and  in  truth,  members  of  the  S» 

“No.”  Mr.  Lord  insisted.  “The  city  The  doctors  and  nurses  looked  at  the  i5®  P»P«'‘s  literally  wor- 

editor  sent  me.”  audacious  reporter,  amazed.  They  put  ®n'PP®n  f"*;, 

“That  may  be.”  Mr  Greclcv  coun-  together,  and  finally  admit-  .  ^ne  of  Mr.  I^rd  s  important  «- 

tered,  “but  I  feel  certain  that  Dana  is  Greeley  was  there,  hopelessly 

behind  it.”  With  that  he  walked  a  wav  'nsane.  dying.  Uoston  fire  of  1872.  The  city  editor  toM 

“Greeley  always  knew  me  after  thaU’  confirmation  of  this  exclu-  h""  to  go  around  and  find  out  how 

Mr  Lord  coi^^^mts  ^‘He  Sowed  me  information  in  hand.  Mr.  Lord  insurance  companie 

“ound  headquSs  and  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  serious  had  lost  PoHcy  holders  were  m  . 

about  the  coming  election^  He  fTlt  ‘^^"dition  of  the  Tribune  editor.  This  f".d  the  insurance  officials  wooW 

certain  he  would  be  elected  He  thought  appeared  on  Thanksgiving  morn-  ®^  nothing.  Lord  went  from  offi«  » 

S  wi  TODular^with  thfLoo?e  of  fbl  two  days  later  Mr.  Gree-  off  »ce,  threatening  to  print  rumors  if  the 

coiim^-  ^d  p  kV  IcY  died.  The  story  appearing  in  the  information  was  withheld,  and  bf 

was  Sing^to  vo^e  for  him  ^wSn'*^S  indication  nIw  York  strenuous  argui^nts  and  much  “dif 

discovered  his  mistake  he  was  broLn  '‘^^ders  had  of  the  whereabouts  or  the  f he  prepared  a  detailed  list  whri 

hearted.”  ’  *  broken-  approaching  death  of  one  of  journal-  J?*.®'’  compared  very  closely  to  the  of- 

, ,  1  ,  , ,  ,  .  ism’s  most  spectacular  characters.  Mr.  "‘".^1  report. 

Mr.  ureeley,  although  not  possessing  Lord  had  scooped  all  the  other  naners  Another  interesting  story  in  the  W 


converMtional,  but  as  he  became  inter-  too,”  he  says,  with  a  chuckle  looking  spccad  that  the  wheels  of  every  h(^ 
ested  his  words  came  faster  and  faster  back  into  the  past  '  drawn  vehicle  in  the  city  were  stopp* 

until  they  ^came  a  shrill  falsetto,  al-  Just  what  killed  Greeley  will  have  to  This  included  the  cabs,  all  the  borjf 
most  an  unintelligible  squeak.  remain  a  mystery,  perhaps  for  all  time,  drawn  street  cars,  all  delivery  and  »■ 

He  gestured  little,  and  when  he  did  While  the  bitter  disappointment  of  de-  P^css  services.  Reporters  had  to  w*' 
extend  his  aiTOS,  he  spread  his  fingers  feat  doubtlessly  played  a  large  part  in  over  the  city  getting  their  infofS"i  j 
1  e  a  an,  Mr.  Lord  remembers.  “He  his  sudden  death,  it  is  more  than  likely  (Continued  on  page  37)  M 
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On  the  Mechanical  Side 

tabloid -SIZE  PAPERS 
URGED  BY  McMURTRlE 

jailer  Site  More  Convenient  for 

Reeder*,  Sey*  Ludlow  Executive — 
Recommend*  Capital*  and 
Lower  Ca*e  in  Head* 

Publishers  interested  in  giving  their 
readers  a  “new  deal’’  in  newspaper 
ipakeup  should  reduce  their  sUndard 
eight-column  papers  to  half  size,  use 
lower  case  type  faces  for  their  head¬ 
lines,  and  saddle-stitch  the  pages  to 
keep  them  in  place,  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  director  of  typography  of  the 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  Chicago, 
told  members  of  the  0.iicago  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the 
recent  Founders’  Day  banquet  of  the 
fraternity. 

"The  format  of  the  present  news¬ 
paper  is  about  as  inconvenient  to  a 
reader  as  it  well  could  be,’’  he  remarked. 
“Look  around  on  any  train  and  watch 
the  valiant  commuters  struggling  with 
their  newspapers,  sticking  their  arms 
in  the  way  of  their  neighbors,  all  of 
them  having  a  difficult  time.  The  size 
of  the  American  newspaper  is  an  im¬ 
position  to  its  readers. 

“Tabloids  had  the  right  idea,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It  is  unfortunate  that  the  tab¬ 
loids,  because  of  their  content  and  sen¬ 
sational  picture  makeup,  have  brought 
this  convenient  size  into  disrepute  with 
tlK  publishers  of  standard  dailies. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  tab¬ 
loid  size  cannot  be  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
servative  high  grade  newspapers.” 

Mr.  McMurtrie  also  contended  that 
the  next  step  in  making  newspapers 
more  convenient  for  readers  will  be  the 
adoption  of  saddle  stitching  to  keep  the 
pages  in  place.  This  could  be  done  on 
the  press  without  much  added  expense, 
he  said.  He  referred  to  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  as  an 
outstanding  specimen  of  this  type  of 
production. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  if  specimen  copies 
of  the  same  issue  of  a  newspaper,  one 
in  the  present  form  and  one  in  the  half¬ 
size,  wire-stitched  form,  were  given  out 
to  a  hundred  readers  to  vote  on  as  to 
personal  preference  that  the  vote  would 
be  90  to  10  in  favor  of  the  latter  form,” 
he  asserted.  “If  this  is  so,  the  question 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  publishers. 

“It  would  seem  that  linage  rates  could 
be  increased,  for  the  same  space  would 
have  greater  dominance  on  the  small 
page.  A  full  page,  or  a  spread,  would 
still  retain  much  of  its  present  smash, 
at  half  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 
In  other  words,  a  full  page  in  the  half 
size  newspaper  might  well  be  worth 
in  advertising  value,  65  per  cent  of  a 
full  page  in  the  standard  size  paper.” 

Mr.  McMurtrie  declared  that  lower 
case  type  is  three  times  as  readable  as 
caps,  and  that  while  many  advertisers 
have  learned  this  fact,  newspapers,  in 
general,  have  not.  In  his  opinion,  the 
Francis  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for  news¬ 
paper  typographical  superiority  should 
not  be  awarded  any  paper  that  does 
not  use  upper  and  lower  case  style  for 
Its  headlines. 

Commenting  upon  the  huge  amount 
of  printed  matter  that  comes  to  the 
attOTtion  of  people  daily,  the  speaker 
ertimated  that  only  about  four  per  cent 
of  this  material  is  actually  read.  The 
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importance  of  getting  one’s  message 
into  this  four  per  cent  class  makes  it 
absolutely  essential  that  type  faces  be 
easily  readable  and  be  set  in  legible 
style. 

George  A.  Brandenburg,  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  Ihe  din¬ 
ner  meeting. 

WHEN  “BOSS”  LORD  RULED 
“THE  SUN” 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

tion.  Young  Lord  covered  this  assign¬ 
ment  with  John  Bogart,  then  a  space 
writer,  who  was  later  to  become  city 
editor  of  the  Sun. 

Although  young  Lord  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time,  this  was  among  the  last 
big  assignments  he  was  to  handle  as 
a  reporter,  for  Dana  was  considering 
giving  him  a  desk  job  and  preparing 
him  for  greater  responsibilities. 

The  day  before  Christmas  came,  and 
with  it  a  fire  in  a  box  factory  which 
took  the  lives  of  nine  girl  workers. 
Lord  was  put  in  charge  of  the  coverage 
and  directed  the  work  of  a  half  dozen 
men.  Christmas  Eve  was  spent  hard 
at  work  on  the  fire  story  details. 

“We  had  none  of  the  early  trains  the 
papers  make  today,  going  to  press  li- 
fore  midnight,  and  any  time  after  that 
until  three  o’clock,”  Mr.  Lord  recalls. 
“We  went  to  press  then  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  ran  only  one  edition. 
And  so  it  was  four  o’clock  when  I  left 
the  Sun  office  that  Christmas  morning. 

I  am  sure  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep. 
We  didn’t  have  any  tunnels  or  any 
bridges,  and  I  lived  in  Brooklyn,  out 
near  Carroll  Park.  I  hiked  to  the  Ful¬ 
ton  ferry,  and  had  an  unusual  long  ride 
over  the  narrow  stretch  of  river  at  that 
point,  smashing  through  the  ice. 

“On  the  Brooklyn  side  I  found  that 
the  heavy  snow  had  been  too  much  for 
the  old  horse  cars,  and  not  a  line  was 
running.  Carroll  Park  is  none  too 
close  to  the  Sun  office  today,  and  it  was 
further  away  then  under  the  best  of 
circumstances.  It  was  some  hike  I 
made  that  Christmas  morning,  wading 
through  the  deep  snow. 

“But  worse  than  my  plight  was  the 
difficulties  of  the  newsmen.  In  thqse 
days  we  had  no  distributing  agency. 
Each  newsdealer  came  to  the  office  of 
the  paper,  paid  his  money  for  the  copies 
wanted,  and  received  a  brass  check  bear¬ 
ing  the  number  he  had  paid  for.  He 
then  went  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  got  his  papers,  and  took  them  to 
his  store.  Very  few  dealers,  if  anjr, 
had  their  own  wagons.  They  used  the 
horse  cars.  Every  morning  when  the 
newspaper  workers  went  home  they 
found  their  cars  packed  with  newspapers 
done  up  in  bundles. 

“This  morning  there  were  no  horse 
cars  running  anywhere  in  Brooklyn.  I 
wondered  how  the  dealers  would  make 
it  with  their  heavy  loads  of  papers. 
The  Sun  had  a  Brooklyn  circulation 
of  30,000  at  that  time.  The  dealers 
paid  one  and  a  third  cents  each  for 
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them  and  sold  them  for  two  cents.  That 
Christmas  morning  they  worked  hard 
for  their  profit  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent.” 

Soon  after  Christmas  Lord  was  placed 
on  the  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  desk  hand¬ 
ling  suburban  copy.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  Chester  Sanders  Lord,  re¬ 
porter.  He  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  in  ten  months’  time  had 
proved  his  worth.  At  the  age  of  22, 
lie  was  to  become  a  powerful  unit  in  the 
greatest  newspaper  that  existed  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  that  time.  Oswego  was  now 
definitely  cast  behind.  New  York,  the 
city  that  so  relentlessly  swallows  count¬ 
less  yearning  newspapermen,  was  forced 
to  bow  to  his  growing  genius.  In  an¬ 
other  decade  his  name  would  ring  clear 
and  loud  wherever  newspapermen 
gathered. 

“OFFICIAL”  AGENCIES 
HIT  BY  J.  H.  FURAY 

U.  P.  Vice-President,  in  Pittsburgh 

Address,  Tell*  of  Propaganda 
War  of  Nations  for 
World  Trade 

An  explanation  of  how  foreign  “of¬ 
ficial”  news  agencies  operate  was  made 
by  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  and  for¬ 
eign  news  manager  of  the  United  Press, 
at  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  last  week. 

Speaking  on  “Effects  of  Propaganda.” 
Mr.  Furay  interpreted  the  recent  report 
of  the  French  foreign  office  budget 
which  provided  for  an  extensive  propa¬ 
ganda  coverage  of  the  United  States. 
He  described  a  great  propaganda  war 
for  world  trade,  as  indicated  in  the 
French  report  figures  of  nine  coun¬ 
tries,  and,  quoting  government  docu¬ 
ments,  linked  up  the  Agence  Havas  as 
the  “official”  agency. 

“The  practice  of  lending  themselves  to 
nationalistic  propaganda  indulged  in  by 
many  official  and  subsidized  news  agen¬ 
cies  of  Europe  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  policy  and  practice  of  United 
States  news  agencies,”  Mr.  Furay  said. 

He  concluded  his  address : 

“The  viewpoint  of  newspapermen  in 
countries  which  enjoy  a  completely  free 
and  untrammeled  press  is  that  any  so- 
called  official  agency  which  accepts  a 
subsidy  or  subvention  from  any  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  serve  both  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  employs  it  and  at  the  same 
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time  serve  the  cause  of  complete  news 
objectivity,  accuracy  and  truth.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  journalist  questions  the  sincer¬ 
ity  and  personal  integrity  of  men  who 
are  engaged  in  propaganda  news  agency- 
work.  Nor  can  their  patriotism  be 
questioned.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  suppression  of  news  facts 
which  do  not  happen  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  a  government  sup¬ 
porting  a  subsidized  news  agency  can 
be  reconciled  with  that  objectivity  and 
regard  for  truth  in  the  news  and  all  the 
truth  which  is  the  ideal  of  free  jour¬ 
nalism  the  world  over.  And  yet,  if  the 
primary  object  of  a  government  or  a 
foreign  office  in  supporting  and  sub¬ 
sidizing  a  so-called  news  agency  by  the 
presentation  of  that  government’s  point 
of  view  to  the  world  and  only  that  point 
of  view,  it  is  inevitable  that  many  news 
facts  will  be  suppressed  or  else  subdued 
or  even  stifled  in  their  significance  by 
over-emphasis  or  absence  of  any  empha¬ 
sis  at  all.” 


UNITED  PRESS 

news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Aak  thmm  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chksgo:  111  West  WasUnctoa 
Street 

New  York:  DiUIjr  Newe  Bldg. 

22*  East  42nd  St. 

San  Fnmdaco:  First  Natioosl 
Bank  Builclu&f 


If  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provide  you  with 
men  of  capacity  and  ability. 

Address :  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


WAR  HATES 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  For  20 
years  I  have  been  a  conscientious  reader 
of  your  admirable  organ ;  but  never, 
during  these  decades,  have  I  encoun¬ 
tered  in  your  columns  such  an  indefen¬ 
sible  error  of  fact  as  is  contained  in 
your  editorial,  “France’s  Delusion,” 
wherein  you  assert  that  “the  hates  of 
1914-18  continue  to  smoulder  hotly  in 
France,  though  they  haz>e  died  in  the 
rise  of  a  new  generation  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.”  (Italics  mine.) 

Have  they  really  died — in  Germany, 
for  example?  I  question  if  the  new 
generation  in  Germany  has  revealed  it¬ 
self  as  the  sincere  friend  of  peace,  toler¬ 
ance  and  freedom.  I  doubt  if  Hitler  is 
such  an  angel  of  sweetness  and  light 
who  persecutes  the  Jews  simply  because 
he  loves  them.  I  cannot  convince  myself 
that  the  Nazis  are  imbued  with  the 
pacihstic  principles  of  the  First  Cen¬ 
tury  Christians.  I  rather  fear  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Hitlerite  movement  rep¬ 
resents,  not  the  death  of  the  hatreds  of 
1914-18,  but  their  resurrection.  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  suppression  of  opposition 
newspapers  signifies  devotion  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  re-born  Junker  militarism  evi¬ 
dences  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

I  should  be  happy  to  believe,  as  your 
editorial  asserts,  that  war-time  hatreds 
are  definitely  dead  and  buried — in  Ger¬ 
many;  but  a  perusal  of  your  own  news 
columns  convinces  me  that  this  death, 
like  that  of  Mark  Twain,  is  greatly 
wcaggerated.  So,  it  is  both  unfair  and 
inaccurate  to  accuse  France  of  being  the 
only  country  where  war-time  bitterness 
still  remains.  After  all,  France  has  no 
Hitler,  no  Nazi  army,  no  suppression  of 
opposition  newspapers,  and  no  persecu¬ 
tion  of  religious  or  racial  minorities; 
as  we  apportion  praise  and  blame, 
shouldn’t  ^ese  indisputable  facts  R 
included  in  the  equation?  They  were 
absent,  alas,  from  your  editorial. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  French 
have  no  genius  for  propaganda ;  and  yet. 
somehow,  in  the  long  run,  their  point 
of  view  with  its  essential  validity,  on 
most  problems,  gets  itself  accepted.  This 
is  generally  due  to  foreign  help.  In 
fact,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most 
effective  propagandist  for  France  is  a 
former  house  painter  by  the  name  of 
Adolph  Hitler.  Where  prime  ministers, 
lecturers,  journalists  and  radio  speakers 
have  failed,  he  has  succeeded;  merely 
by  applying  the  Nazi  policies,  he  has 
convince  the  British  and  American 
publics,  as  far  as  this  be  possible,  that 
the  French  case  on  disarmament,  treaty 
revision  and  security  is  the  only  one 
possible  for  France.  If  Hitler  only  re¬ 
mains  in  power,  continuing  his  original 
policy,  France  won’t  need  any  propa¬ 
ganda  department;  Hitler  will  be  able 
to  do  it  all  himself  better  than  50,000,()00 
Frenchmen. 

Bernhard  Ragner. 

Hotel  Continental.  Paris. 


THE  STANDARD  CONTRACT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — I  have  just 
read  a  rather  unfortunate  story  from 
Chicago  in  the  Anril  8  issue  of  Editor 
&  Pubusher.  It  is  unfortunate,  I 
think,  in  the  implication  about  a 
A.A.A.A.  agency  changing  two  clauses 
in  the  standard  form  of  contract  and 
in  stating  that  the  contract  forms 
agreed  upon  between  the  A.N.P.A.  and 
ourselves  establish  the  agency  as  a 
principal  and  that  this  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  A.A.A.A. 

(Changes  in  the  Standard  Contract 
may  be  made  by  agencies  and/or  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  changes  have  bera  made 
for  many  years,  probably  since  the  con¬ 
tract  was  originally  adopted.  The  only 
change  which  is  permitted  and  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  Standard  Conditions  on  the  back  of 
the  Standard  Contract  is  to  cross  out 
some  of  it.  This  works  no  hardship 
on  anyone  because  it  is  apparent  at  a 
glance  that  the  terms  have  b«n  altered. 

From  your  story,  a  reader  might 
imply  that  the  A.A.A.A.  agency  had 
printed  the  conditions  with  changes. 


This,  I  assume,  is  not  the  case.  As 
you  know,  the  conditions  are  copy¬ 
righted  and  are  not  subject  to  change 
except  by  agreement  of  the  five  asso¬ 
ciations  which  originally  adopted  them. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  A.N.P.A. 
and  ourselves  have  agreed  to  “estab¬ 
lish  the  agency  as  a  principal.”  We 
have  agreed  that  the  agency  is  liable 
for  payment  to  the  limit  of  its  re¬ 
sources  and  that  the  publisher  will  hold 
the  agency  solely  liable  for  payment 
for  the  advertising. 

This  is  not  a  change,  since  the  1920 
Contract  contains  the  same  provisions. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  only  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  same  provisions. 

We  hope  that  the  new  conditions  will 
soon  be  approved  by  all  of  the  associ¬ 
ations  concerned  and  can  be  put  into 
practice  at  an  early  date. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
Executive  Secretary. 

WANTS  FAKES 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher: 

I  am  making  a  study  of  famous 
hoaxes,  fakes,  forgeries,  etc.,  journalis¬ 
tic  and  otherwise,  and  should  like  to 
receive  tips,  anecdotes,  etc.,  from  Editor 
&  Publisher  readers.  I  am  interested 
in  cases  of  good-natured  liars  like  the 
late  Winstead  hoaxer,  and  also  in  more 
serious  cases  such  as  roorbacks,  at¬ 
tempts  to  catch  a  rival  stealing  news,  etc. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


DAILY  BECOMES  WEEKLY 

The  Edenton  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
established  in  1922,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  May  2  to  enter  the 
weekly  field.  The  first  issue  as  a  weekly 
appeared  May  4.  John  H.  Sikes  is 
editor. 


BANKS  GOES  ON  TRIAL 
IN  EUGENE,  ORE. 


Former  Medford  Editor,  Charged  with 

Murder,  Says  He  Is  a  ’’Prisoner 
of  Power  Interests" — Wife  a 
.  Co-Defendant 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Eugene,  Ore.,  May  3 — Llewellyn  A. 
Banks,  former  editor  of  the  Medford 
Daily  News,  and  his  wife,  Edith  R. 
Banks,  went  on  trial  here  this  week 
charg^  with  the  first  degree  murder 
of  a  police  officer  at  Medford.  The 
killing  March  16  climaxed  a  bitter  pol¬ 
itical  feud  in  southern  Oregon. 

The  second  day  of  the  trial  was 
marked  by  the  sudden  death  of  W.  S. 
Levens,  assistant  attorney-general  of 
Oregon,  assigned  special  prosecutor  in 
the  case.  Levens  dropped  dead  from 
heart  disease. 

Five  attorneys  are  acting  as  counsel 
for  the  accused  editor  and  his  wife. 
The  defense  plea  is  that  Banks  had  been 
persecuted  and  that  he  was  driven  to 
killing  George  Prescott,  constable.  The 
officer  was  attempting  to  arrest  Banks 
when  the  killing  occurred. 

George  F.  Moran,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
brother-in-law  of  Banks,  sat  between  the 
accused  pair  during  the  proceedings. 
The  trial  is  one  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west’s  most  publicized  murder  trials. 

In  a  series  of  letters  made  public  to¬ 
day,  Banks  compared  his  career  with 
that  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  So¬ 
crates,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  pointing 
out  that  they  all  died  “not  because  they 
were  wrong,  but  because  they  told  the 
simple  truth.” 

Portraying  himself  as  a  “prisoner  of 
the  power  interests,”  and  with  his  at¬ 


torneys  “sincere  but  unaware  and  un. 
familiar  with  the  opposing  forces,”  the 
former  editor  said  he  realized  the  futnjj 
is  packed  with  hazards. 

“If  I  am  permitted  to  tell  the  story  in  , 
full,  my  testimony  will  prove  a  revela¬ 
tion,”  one  of  the  letters  said. 

Among  the  newspapermen  covering 
the  trial  are  Ralph  Jordan,  Internatii^ 
News  Service,  J.  R.  Truebridge,  Port, 
land  Morning  Oregonian;  G.  R.  Green, 
Ashland  Tidings;  Arthur  Perry,  Med’, 
ford  Mail  Tribune;  Ralph  Vincent, 
Portland  Oregan  Journal,  and  special 
United  Press  and  Associated  Press 
correspondents.  Western  Union  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  office  in  the  Courthouse  to 
handle  the  correspondence. 


RECEIVES  SECOND  PAY  CUT 

A  second  10  per  cent  pay  cut  was 
made  last  week  by  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
newspapers  effective  in  all  departments 
except  mechanical.  Union  operators, 
asked  to  take  a  per  cent  cut,  agreed 
instead  to  continue  in  effect  the  T^A  per 
cent  reduction  accepted  a  year  agp, 
which  was  to  have  been  restored 
April  1. 


JOHN  DENNISON  RESIGNS 

John  Dennison  has  resigned  as  adv^- 
tising  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  the  past  ye^. 
His  duties  are  being  supervised  for^ 
present  by  S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  business 
manager. 


LAWLOR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Frank  A.  Lawlor,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 

has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager,  succeeding  Martin  H.  Reidy, 
who  has  retired  after  50  years  of 
service. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


HEADED  FOR 
THE  JUNK  PILE 

Siorad  RWRy  In  mmty  ncwipapcr  oKicn  at 
pitctt  o(  RMcbintry  w  othtr  tqnipnitnt  ihal 
art  not  in  utt.  Thty  art  in  txetlltnl  con¬ 
dition  and  today  htva  a  valaa.  A  yaa  froa 
now  tba  valaa  will  hava  laaanad  and  it  will 
continat  to  dapraelata  antil  avantaally  tha 
artiela  arill  ratcn  tia  jank  pila. 

Today  thara  it  a  danand  (or  atad  natarial 
and  yoo  can  lad  a  baya  by  intartina  a 
OtHilad  ad  andar  “Eealpmant  For  Salt" 
on  tba  Clanilad  Past. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMFANT,  SBCEIVES  IN  EQUITY  FOB 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rebuilt  Presses  [| 

SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also  1 1 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-2  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Ofica  It  Fadary . Plainfiald,  N.  J. 

Naw  Tark  OSca . 2M  Waat  4lal  Straat 

Chkaga  OBca . Manadnack  Black 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspkpcr  Presses 

Send  for  particular* 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 
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CHARLES  H.  EGGLESTON 

Veteran  Montana  Editor  Dies  in  Butte 
— Had  Colorful  Career 

Charles  Hayden  Eggleston,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  famous 
Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard,  died  April 
28  in  Butte,  Mont.  He  was  75  years 
old. 

When  Marcus  Daly,  eccentric  cop¬ 
per  king,  decided  to  establish  the  news¬ 
paper,  with  which  to  fight  his  old 
oiemy,  W.  A.  Clark,  second  biggest 
mine  owner  in  the  state  and  also  the 
owner  of  the  Butte  Miner,  and  showed 
an  inclination  to  expend  princely  sums 
for  its  maintenance,  he  obtained  the 
highly  educated  John  H.  Durston  who 
had  just  sold  his  interest  in  the  Syra- 
mse  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  as  his  editor. 
Durston  brought  many  of  his  Syracuse 
associates  to  Montana.  Chief  among 
them  was  Eggleston  and  Warren  Wals- 
worth,  for  the  editorial  side.  All  three 
are  now  dead. 

This  trio  got  out  a  paper  that  was 
one  of  the  journalistic  marvels  of  the 
country.  At  one  period  in  the  nineties 
it  used  more  linotype  machines  than 
any  New  York  City  newspaper.  It 
produced  completely  its  own  colored 
comic  supplement  before  any  but  New 
York  City  papers,  during  the  Pulitzer- 
Hearst  war,  had  learned  of  their  cir¬ 
culation  value.  It  gave  to  Montana 
when  the  state  was  just  emerging  from 
its  pioneer  days  a  newspaper  which  was, 
for  news  coverage,  style,  quality  and 
typography,  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  country 
at  that  time. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  story  of  the 
Anaconda  Standard’s  history  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  August,  1931,  when  the  news¬ 
paper  was  taken  over  as  a  localized 
section  of  the  Butte  Montana  Standard. 
Eggleston  was  associate  editor  of  the 
paper  40  years. 

DAIUES  NOT  EXEMPT 

N.  Y.  Sales  Tax  Paid  by  Seller  to  the 
Ultimate  Consumer 

How  the  new  sales  tax  in  New  York 
State  will  be  applied  to  newspapers  is 
still  a  matter  to  be  cleared  up  in  some 
details,  according  to  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  EnrroR  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

The  tax  will  apply  to  newspapers 
when  it  sells  directly  to  the  consumer, 
as  over  the  counter  or  by  subscriptions, 
£dit(»  &  Publisher  was  told.  Sales 
to  dealers  are  not  taxable,  although  the 
dealer,  who  sells  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer,  must  pay  the  tax. 

Whether  the  dealer’s  tax  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  change  in  wholesale  rates 
by  newspapers  to  dealers  is  not  known 
at  this  time. 

Further  information  will  be  given 
later  by  an  interpretation  by  Mark 
Graves,  state  tax  commissioner,  as  to 
how  the  law  affects  newspapers. 

The  sales  tax  went  into  effect  May  1. 

SHEA  NAMED  EDITOR 

Tom  E.  Shea,  for  1 1  years  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Port/awd  (Ore.)  News-Tele- 
ffmm,  member  of  the  Scripps  Lea^e 
of  Newspapers,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  paper  succeeding  Fielding  Lem¬ 
mon,  who  will  be  assigned  elsewhere  in 
the  Scripps’  organization.  Mr.  Shea, 
who  is  34  years  old,  has  been  drama 
editor,  political  writer,  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  News  and  the 
News-Telegram. 

NEW  BARCELONA  GROUP 

In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
tweign  correspondents  stationed  at  Bar- 
OTona,  Spain’s  largest  city,  the  Foreign 
J^rrespondCTts’  Club  of  Barcelona  has 
_  "  o*'8*nized.  Lawrence  A.  Fcrns- 
1,  ^“•'eelona  correspondent  for  the 
•  ^  Times  and  the  London  Times, 
IS  Its  first  president. 

forming  cooperative  agency 

•if*  ‘^^P^ratiye  sales  agency  modeled 
«ter  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  is  being 
wg^zed  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by 
^theastcrn  coal  operations.  A  con- 
tin  by-laws  is  being  drawn 

^cBardeleben,  presi- 
Company, 

mungham,  as  the  moving  spirit 


SUWANNEE  PRESS  MEETS 

Col.  W.  E.  Kay  of  Jacksonville,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  of 
that  city,  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  banquet  April  21  of  the  Suwannee 
Press  Association  of  which  he  is  hon¬ 
orary  president.  Leslie  George,  local 
editor  and  former  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  presided  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  and  Russell  Kay,  secretary  of 
the  Florida  State  Press  Association,  was 
toastmaster.  Other  speakers  included: 
Roy  Childs,  Bronson,  president  of  the 
association;  Charles  Helfenstein,  editor. 
Live  Oak  Democrat,  and  Judge  Hal  W. 
Adams,  Mayo.  At  a  business  meeting 
earlier  in  the  day,  special  talks  were 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cub  with  Ordo-) 

1  Tima  —  .$•  par  lina 

3  Tfanea  —  .4t  par  lina 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7$  par  lina 

4  Timaa  —  .M  par  lina 
Count  aix  warda  to  tha  lina 

Whita  apaM  chargad  at  aama  rata  par  lina 
par  inaartion  aa  aan&ad  by  Iraquancy  of 
inaartion.  Minimum  apaca,  thraa  fi»i»T 
Tha  Editor  A  Publiabar  roaarvoa  tha  rif  ht  to 
claaaify,  adit  or  ra^t  any  copy. 


made  by  Royal  Daniel,  publisher  of  the 
Quitman  (Ga.)  Free  Press;  George 
Hilty,  Miami;  Mayor  O.  L.  Brandon, 
Perry;  Roy  Childs  and  Leslie  George. 

REOPENS  SUIT  AGAINST  DAILY 

A  $125,1)00  libel  suit  brought  by 
Rudolph  Ackerman,  dismissed  city  con¬ 
troller  against  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  last  year  and  decided  in  the 
daily  s  favor  last  February,  has  been 
reopened  by  Ackerman  with  filing  of  an 
amended  complaint  and  a  demand  for 
$75,tLO  damages.  _  _ 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  policies.  Write  Jim  O. 
Ferguson,  Vice-Prea.,  Continental  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. _ 

_ Circulation  Promotion _ 

Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  timaa." 
Hudson  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's 
record  circulation  builders,  344  6th  Ava, 

N.  T.  q _ 

Ask  (or  alHdavlts  of  results  (both  in  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribsra)  of 
PARTLOWB  PLAN  circulation-building 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWB  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDINO,  INDIANAPO¬ 
LIS.  INDIANA. 


Two  Honest -to-Ooodness  Bargains  for  those 
having  experience  and  limited  capital. 
Weekly  and  Job  plant.  Long  Island. 
Weekly  and  Job  plant,  Pennsylvania.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Newspapers  —  dalllea  weeklies  —  salea 
mergers.  All  sections.  Highest  references. 
Len  W.  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Pythian  Building,  NashvUle,  Michigan. 
Eastern  office,  Murphy’s  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va.  J.  W.  Mapolea  representative. _ 

Capital  to  Invest 

Will  Invest  conservative  sum  and  8  years 
successful  newspaper  experience  in  a  small 
dally  on  west  coast  that  needs  a  little 
money  and  initiative  to  pull  through.  D- 
906,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Feature 

Pep  Your  Food  Section 
With  a  news  feature  bringing  reader  let¬ 
ters  so  you  can  prove  reader  Interest. 
Best  papers  using.  D-901,  Editor  &  Pub- 
llsher. _ _ 

Newspaper  For  Sale 

Weekly  newspaper  and  Job  plant  without 
competition,  two  hours  from  New  York. 
Will  sell  whole  or  half  Interest.  Grossed 
424,000  last  year.  Field  ready  for  daily. 
Price  126,000  with  47,000  cash,  balance 
easy  terms.  Inactive  partner  needs  funds 
to  expand  property  which  he  is  operating 
In  distant  state  where  big  government  de¬ 
velopment  looms.  Preferably  active  part¬ 
ner  would  retain  half  Interest  with  new 
and  active  partner  of  character,  compati¬ 
bility,  capability,  and  cash  to  the  amount 
of  43.600.  Write  D-g»!l.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

Wanted — Ohio  or  Indiana  dally,  city  of 
10,000  to  60,000.  Will  buy  or  lease.  D- 
906,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Special  Opportunities 

Real  opportonlty  for  high  class  newspaper 
executive  who  can  Invest  substantial 
amount  In  daily  newspaper  and  printing 
plant  promising  good  returns  when  depres¬ 
sion  subsides.  Desirable  locality  In  North- 

west.  D-902.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Wanted — Group  of  men  to  finance  a  new 
weekly  magazine  devoted  to  plans  to  stop 
the  depression  and  restore  business  to 
normal.  "Plans”  will  cover  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  field  In  all  classes.  Will  also  be 
used  to  educate  the  members  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  up  to  the 
nationwide  adoption  of  high  velocity  self 
liquidating  dated  stamped  scrip  for  quick 
release  Into  volume  circulation  by  the 
worthy  qualified  unemployed  for  services 
rendered  to  "A.  B.  A."  Proof  of  value  at 
Interview.  J.  B.  N.  Cardoza,  care  MaJ. 
Chas.  Newton  Green,  Cornell  University 
Club,  New  York. _ 

_ Circulation  Service _ 

(Of  Coarse  You  Wouldn’t) 

Go  to  a  chiropodist  no  matter  how  profi¬ 
cient,  If  you  had  falling  hair  and  wanted  a 
remedy.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  Cir¬ 
culation  ?  Would  you  like  to  know  If 
every  thing  possible  Is  being  done  to  place 
your  newspaper  in  the  front  rank.  Why 
not  call  In  for  a  week  or  a  month,  some 
one  with  experience  who  will  visualize 
your  field  with  a  different  eye  than  your 
regular  organization.  Fifteen  years  In 
charge  of  Circulation  of  Morning.  Sunday 
and  Evening  Editions.  Six  years  Manager 
of  Wholesale  News  Company  handling  over 
twenty  publications  give  me  an  experience 
that  ought  to  enable  me  to  help  you  in 
your  dlfflculttea.  (All  negotiations  strict¬ 
ly  confidential.)  James  McKernan,  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Consultant,  224  Fourth 
Ave.,  Brooklyn. 


Help  Wanted 

Young  experienced  circulation  man  to  as¬ 
sume  complete  charge  circulation  mid-west 
daily,  6,000  circulation.  Do  not  want  desk 
man,  but  one  capable  of  spending  half 
time  on  inside  supervision  and  routine  and 
half  time  soliciting  on  carrier  routea  D-903, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Solicitor — Young  man,  7  years' 
experience  metropolitan  dallies,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper  in  smaller  city  where 
real  opportunity  is  offered.  Now  employed. 
A-1  references.  D-g90.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advertising  Management,  sales  Job  or  busi¬ 
ness  office  opportunity.  Long  experience 
as  advertising  salesman,  large  Southern 
dailies,  also,  Intersectlonal  experience  as 
circulation  manager.  Address  "H”,  1116 

N.  31st  St.,  Birmingham,  Ala. _ 

Attention,  Mr.  Publisher — Here's  a  man 
whose  ability,  broad  experience  and  fine 
record  can  become  a  real  asset  to  your 
organization.  His  Is  a  background  of 
achievement  during  a  period  of  12  years 
as  editor,  business  manager  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man— on  some  of  the  foremost 
trade  publications  in  the  country.  He 
can  furnish  A-1  references,  of  course,  as; 
Bunting  Systems,  Inc.,  North  Chicago.  Illi¬ 
nois,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sick,  general  manager. 
Age  36,  university  educated.  Seeks  a  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  a  livable  salary 
and  future  opportunity,  anywhere.  For 
further  particulars  write  Nicholas  J.  Pope, 
r204  Ludlam  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Business  3Ianager,  Assistant  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  Combination  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor-Business  Manager — Twenty-five  years 
practical  dally  newspaper  experience  In 
about  every  department.  Past  ten  years 
advertising  director  and  business  manager. 
Scripps  training.  Expert  In  production  and 
efficiency  engineering.  Substantially  lower 
costs  guaranteed.  Advanced  Ideas  on  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  promotion.  Rapid 
circulation  Increase  assured  by  special 
carrier  boy  promotion  system  at  extremely 
low  cost.  Resourceful  and  enterprising; 
make  friends  easily.  Will  convert  losses 
Into  profits  within  thirty  days.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  position  any  place  In  U.  S.  or  foreign 
country.  Married;  Protestant;  age  40. 
Experienced  large  and  small  dallies.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  G.  F.,  Room  1939,  Dally  News 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Cartoonist,  editorial,  experienced.  Political 
science  major,  university  degree,  age  28. 
Desire  position,  newspaper  staff.  D-899, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — 

Twelve  years  successful  experience  Mich., 
Tenn.,  Conn,  and  N.  Y.  dallies.  Married, 
age  32.  Economical,  sane  methods  that 
have  produced  under  all  conditions.  Pres¬ 
ent  connected.  Available  reasonable  no¬ 
tice.  D-883.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — 1ft  years’  experience, 
age  30,  married.  Prefer  middle  west. 

D-877.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  age  38,  with  15  years* 
experience  In  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  field.  Plans  and  conducts  own  promo¬ 
tion.  My  carrier  by  promotion  plan  will 
Increase  and  maintain  circulation  at  a 
low  cost.  Experienced  In  street,  mall  and 
dealer  promotion.  I  can  relieve  you  of 
your  circulation  worries  and  will  do  so  for 
a  fair  salary  and  bonus  for  results.  Grant 
mo  the  opportunity  and  I  will  convince 
you  of  my  character  and  ability.  Prefer 
second  paper  In  Eastern  territory.  D-907, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

ClrcnUtlon  Manager — 7  years  experience. 
Highest  referencea  Small  dally  or  any 
place  in  circulation  department.  T.  L. 
O’Briant,  401  S.  McDowell  St.,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. _ _ _ 

Circulation  Manager  now  employed  but  de- 
siring  change.  Have  shown  very  unusual 
Increase  during  past  year  In  spite  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  A  man  who  can  shoul¬ 
der  your  circulation  worries.  Can  promote 
sound  circulation  right  now  and  get  the 
money  for  It.  Best  references.  D-896, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Composing  Room  Executive— Mechanical 
Superintendent.  Pine  record.  Will  attend 
A.  N.  P.  A.  meeting.  D-889.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Editorial — Young  man  now  and  for  last 
five  years  on  one  of  nation's  largest  Inde¬ 
pendent  dallies  desires  return  to  afternoon 
field  in  city  anywhere  from  26,000  to  260,- 
000.  References.  D-896,  Editor  A  Pub- 

llsher. _ _ _ 

Editorial — 34,  married,  2  university  de¬ 
grees.  12  years’  experience  in  newspaper, 
press  association,  magazine,  and  publicity 
work.  Including  reporting,  editing,  foreign 
correspondence,  and  editorial  writing.  Con¬ 
tributor  to  leading  magazines.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Earned  mors  than  44,000  yearly  in 
1931  and  1932,  but  will  work  for  low  pay 
and  will  go  anywhere.  Employed  now,  but 
available  Immediately.  Will  Invest  42,000 
In  newspaper.  D-870,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BMitorial — Woman,  experienced  on  semi¬ 
weekly  In  social  editing.  Interviews,  shop¬ 
ping  column;  on  newspaper  syndicates  In 
fiction,  feature-writing,  promotion,  wants 

position.  D-908,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  Library — 9  years  Metropolitan 
dallies,  reference  and  reportorlal  work. 
Can  organize  and  maintain  efficient 
morgue;  special  attention  to  Indexing. 
Now  employed  midwest  dally.  29,  mar¬ 
ried;  college  educated.  Lakes  or  Southern 
paper  preferred.  References.  D-907,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Editorial: 

CRACK  REPORTER  WANTS  JOB. 

_ Box  D-904,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Feature  Writer,  versatile  news  man.  27, 
single;  circulation  building,  human  interest 
copy;  good  at  promotion;  on  live  dally  or 
weekly  anywhere.  D-881.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Financial  Editor — Editorial  Writer 
Young  man  whose  special  articles  on  fi¬ 
nance  and  economics  are  appearing  in 
country’s  most  authoritative  publications 
wants  salaried  Job.  Long  experience  In 
general  news,  make-up,  etc.  Able  writer, 
thorough  grasp  of  current  problems.  Good 
desk  man.  Samples  gladly  sent.  D-891. 

Editor  A  Puhllaher. _ 

Four  College  Hustlers 
Four  young,  able-bodied,  partly  educated 
college  boys  want  a  taste  of  good  hard 
work  during  the  Summer  vacation,  start¬ 
ing  June  10  and  ending  September  1 — at 
anything  useful  In  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business.  Money  no  object.  We  are 
fed  up  on  theory,  for  the  nonce,  and  want 
to  take  a  crack  at  the  practical.  Our 
homes  near  New  York.  If  any  publisher, 
advertising  agent,  or  circulation  manager, 
wants  a  Job  done,  say  at  research,  sellirg 
or  similar  temporary  endeavor  within  our 
modest  range  of  capability,  we  are  his 
checkers.  Ford  car  available.  Wo  mean 
business.  Please  address  Box  D-909,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Machinist-Operator — E  Xpert;  Intertypo- 
Linotype.  Twenty  years  maintenance  and 
operation  highest  grade  N.  Y.  City  Plants. 
Exceptional  machinist  and  producer;  exec¬ 
utive.  Unlimited  experience.  Union.  Wost- 
brook.  162  Shaler  Ave.,  Falrvlew,  N.  J. 
Managing  Editor,  young,  at  present  hand¬ 
ling  entire  editorial  staff  large  midwest 
daily,  wishes  to  contact  editor  or  publisher 
seeking  thoroughly  trained,  aggressive  and 
capable  managing  editor  or  business  man¬ 
ager.  Ten  years  of  successful  and  produc¬ 
tive  experience  In  daily  field.  Desire  to 
connect  with  organization  where  future  Is 
promising  prompts  attempt  to  change  at 
this  time.  References.  D-900,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co..  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  ntgotiatioHS  coi^fidmtial 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businasa  Cstabllshad  In  ItSS 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Tell  the  Publishers 


in  a  Classified  Ad  about  your  ability  as  a 
newspaper  executive.  There  is  always  an 
opening  somewheres  and  a  persistent  Classi¬ 
fied  campaign  will  locate  the  opportunity. 
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Bj  MARLEN  PEW 


IX  Washington  last  week  I  heard 
much  talk  of  the  “New  Morality.” 
It  was  an  attractive  slogan,  with  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  connotations,  and 
naturally  I  investigated  its  meaning.  It 
appears  that  the  “New  Morality”  is  a 
part  of  the  “New  Deal”  and  signifies 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  Male¬ 
factors  of  Great  Wealth  (T.  R.)  to 
abandon  financial  operations  that  are 
frowned  on  by  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  because  they  more  or  less  wickedly 
exploit  the  come-on  population.  For 
instance,  it  is  “moral,”  and  goodness 
knows  it  would  be  new,  to  cease  and 
desist  from  lining  easy  depositors  of  a 
bank  up  for  slaughter  on  an  affiliate 
investment  block,  not  because  there  are 
laws  to  compel  sincerely  honest  bank¬ 
ing,  but  because  the  old  jig  is  up  and 
that  sort  of  thing  will  not  be  done  any 
more.  The  New  Dealers  expect  Wall 
Street  to  clean  its  own  Augean  stables, 
as  a  matter  of  “morality.”  I  was  led 
to  believe  a  powerful  movement  in  that 
direction  is  already  on  the  way.  If  it 
succeeds,  it  will  be  something  for  news¬ 
papermen  to  write  home  about — a  spir¬ 
itual  phase  of  the  mighty  shake-down 
of  19®-33  which  ought  to  create  a 
sensation  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 


but  some  folks  thought  this  dire  event 
had  occurred  'way  back  in  March, 
though  Mr.  W'oodin  denied  it  at  the 
time.  There  was  just  a  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  on  April  19  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  would  find  some 
new  way  of  phrasing  the  fact  and, 
naturally,  editors  were  awaiting  develop¬ 
ments.  When  Mr.  Woodin  called  it 
“abandonment  of  the  gold  standard”  the 
headlines  were  candid  enough.  We  are 
all  for  realism  in  newspaper  reporting, 
but  with  civilization  quaking  beneath 
our  feet  it  is  well  enough  to  pause  long 
enough  to  make  certain  that  printed 
words  are  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  press  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  of  telling  the  people  about 
the  “New  Deal.” 

And  at  Washington,  recently,  I  heard 
this  sentiment  echoed  gratefully  by  high 
spokesmen  of  the  Administration. 

*  *  * 

The  following  first-page  headline 
appeared  in  Staten  Island  (N.  V-) 
Advance  last  Saturday,  over  the  story 
from  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  had  established  fixed  zones  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  its  160,000,000  people: 

‘RUSSIA  EST  OMNIS  DIVISA 
IN  PARTES  TRIS’— (WITH 
APOLOGIES  TO  CAESAR) 


Another  interesting  discovery  was 
.  that  the  New  Dealers  are  keenly 
desirous  of  constructive  criticism  of 
their  drastic  moves  to  restore  a  livable 
price  level,  buying  power,  production, 
employment  and  all  of  the  elements  of 
a  working  prosperity.  The  Roosevelt 
“Brain  Trust”  does  not  feel  itself 
omnipotent.  It  eagerly  covets  con¬ 
crete  criticism,  candidly  admitting 
that  the  problems  of  the  day  are  so 
stupendous  and  grave  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  could  sensibly  believe  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  batting  a  thousand  in 
such  circtmstances.  Maybe  these  men 
are  our  dictators,  but  certainly  they  do 
not  talk  the  Mussolini  or  Hitler  stuff. 
Tlwy  act  very  unlike  dictators.  “Tell 
us,”  they  say,  “if  you  see  we  are  going 
wrong.  We  have  faith  in  this  program. 
We  rralize,  as  you  do,  that  the  country 
was  literally  dying  by  inches,  and  that 
heroic  measures  were  necessary  to  ac- 
comi^ish  a  revival  We  are  taking 
them,  according  to  our  light.  All  we 
ask  is  prompt  action.  Doctors  can’t 
dilly-dally,  theorize  and  play  politics 
when  tlw  patient  is  gasping  for  breath. 
Action  is  the  key-note  of  the  New  Deal. 
Everything  must  be  prompt  and  that 
includes  criticism.” 


Which,  To  Translate  and  Slightly  Re¬ 
vise  Julius  Caesar’s  Famous  State¬ 
ment,  Means  “All  Russia  Is 
Divided  Into  Three  Parts.” 


Some  high-school  fellows  write  it 
“tres”,  but  Alexander  L.  Crosby,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Advance,  in¬ 
sists  that  the  telegraph  editor’s  spelling 
coincides  with  best  thought  on  the 
subject  at  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  I  imagine  the  old  Gaul  division 
must  have  occurred  to  many  educated 
persons  when  the^  read  of  the  Russian 
triple  zone  experiment,  but  it  is  likely 
that  some  readers  wondered  what  the 
headline  was  all  about  I  am  willing 
to  O.  K.  it  after  the  fact,  but  frankly 
doubt  if  I  would  have  passed  that  cu¬ 
rious  headline  to  the  composing  room 
had  I  been  sitting  in  that  slot. 

*  *  V 


SOME  people  justifiably  wonder  why 
many  headline  writers  were  jittery 
about  w’riting  the  candid,  informative 
and  accurate  line  “U.  S.  Abandons  Gold 
Standard,”  when  the  flash  came  on 
April  19. 

What  most  editors  did  write  was 
“Gold  Exports  Are  Forbidden,”  and 
“U.  S.  Withdraws  Support  of  Dollar  in 
Foreign  Exchanges.” 

Not  until  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Woodin.  late  in  the  day,  made  a  frank 
statement  that  the  United  States  had 
abandoned  the  gold  standard  did  many 
newspapers,  hereabouts,  admit  the  fact. 

A  correspondent  asks  if  this  was 
“alert,  intelligent,  courageous  newspaper 
work?”  It  leaves  something  to  1^  de¬ 
sired,  but  I  find  it  easy  enough  to  sit 
on  the  sideline  and  criticize  ^itors  in 
such  matters.  To  carry  the  load  of 
editorial  responsibility  in  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  hours  of  modem  life 
is  something  else  again.  The  newspapers 
would  have  carri^  more  candid  head¬ 
lines  if  they  had  received  more  candid 
press  despatches.  The  action  of  the 
government  plainly  meant  that  we  had 
finally  toppled  off  the  gold  standard. 


tized  plate  caught  them  in  that  tragic 
attitude.  A  person  may  well  feel  dis¬ 
graced  by  such  publication  and  no  eye¬ 
less  picture  should  be  turned  in.  A  fel¬ 
low  took  a  snap  of  me  the  other  day. 
I  resolved  not  to  shut  my  eyes.  The 
result  was  even  worse,  as  I  was  star¬ 
ing.  My  eyes  seemed  so  dangerously 
close  together  I  thought  of  asking  phy¬ 
sicians  at  the  psychopathic  ward  of 
Bellevue  if  everything  was  quite  all 
right.  Manifestly,  photographers  are 
not  particular  enough  to  arrange  their 
subjects  for  snapshot  portraiture.  It 
cannot  always  be  done,  but  when  sitters 
are  willing,  even  happy  to  submit,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  botched  results. 

*  *  * 

My  criticism  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  originality  shown  in  pic¬ 
turing  groups  of  people,  arranging  them 
so  that  they  are  in  neat  formation,  ani¬ 
mated,  natural  and  interesting.  Some 
grouping  is  appalling,  preserving  the 
worst  features  of  all  concerned.  Some 
of  it  is  done  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  picture  of  a 
gentleman  with  his  shirt  sticking  out  at 
the  side,  though  he  was  in  a  group  at  a 
fashionable  New  York  hotel.  Often 
pictures  are  run  through  of  women 
with  clothes  in  sorry  disarray,  hats  on 
dizzily,  skirts  skewed  around,  feet  in 
ridiculous  poses.  The  jAotographer 
needed  only  to  tell  them  what  to  do  to 
prepare  for  a  good  snapshot.  But  main¬ 
ly,  it  seems  to  this  writer  that  many 
snapshots,  taken  by  bulb  flash  lamps,  dis¬ 
tort  facial  expression.  I  occasionally 
have  to  look  twice  to  recognize  a  friend. 
Unless  the  bulb  flash  is  operated  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  features  will  be  distorted  by 
false  lights  and  vagrant  shadows.  It 
does  something  to  certain  faces  that 
makes  them  almost  unrecognizable,  es¬ 
pecially  after  they  have  been  ground 
through  a  60-line  half-tone  screen. 
Some,  not  all,  of  these  graphic  horrors 
can  be  abated  by  the  photographers  if 
they  will  only  take  pains  to  pose  their 
subjects  and  flash  at  distances  calculated 
to  provide  proper  shading.  Lots  of  folks 
are  dreading  photography  these  days, 
because  they  know  that  the  printed  re¬ 
sults  are  pretty  sure  to  shatter  vanity. 


THERE’S  a  bone  that  must  be  picked 
with  our  good  friends,  the  news 
photo^aphers.  No  one  in  Ais  business 
appreciates  their  services  better  than  this 
writer,  nor  one  more  sympathetic  with 
their  trials  and  tribulations.  Having 
traveled  about  with  news  photographers 
most  of  my  life,  I  know  that  getting 
the  words  is  a  relative  cinch.  The 
cameraman  can’t  go  late  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  pick  up  the  stuff  second¬ 
hand.  He  cannot  cover  his  misfortunes 
or  ineptitude  with  sappy  explanations. 
He  must  touch  the  substance  and  bring 
home  the  bacon.  It’s  just  too  bad  if  the 
light  was  poor,  or  somebody  stepped 
between  the  lens  and  the  object  to  be 
pictured,  or  if  some  hypersensitive  ob¬ 
jector  has  kicked  the  box  out  of  his 
hands.  All  my  compassion  goes  out  to 
the  news  photographer  on  the  good  job, 
but  there’s  a  bone  to  pick. 

*  *  * 

For  goodness  sake,  why  don’t  you 
make  willing  subjects  behave?  Why 
don’t  you  pose  people  to  give  bright, 
animated,  well-arranged  pictures,  with 
sensible  concern  for  what  they  will  look 
like  on  the  printed  page?  Now,  of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
that  some  pictures  are  wonderfully  good 
— couldn’t  be  improved  on,  but  for  one 
good,  well-arranged  photograph  there 
are  a  dozen  that  make  editors  weep. 

Right  along  I  see  newspaper  pictures 
of  people  with  their  eyes  closed,  as  if 
dead.  They  closed  their  eyes  to  avoid 
the  flash  of  a  bulb  lamp  and  the  sensi¬ 


RANDOM  notes :  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  news  letter,  written  by  a 
newspaperman,  sometimes  carrying  cre¬ 
dentials,  and  sold  privately  to  business 
executives?  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it — ^the  scheme  was  invented  back 
in  World  War  days.  Some  of  these 
services  have  from  15,000  to  25,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  paying  from  $1.50  to  $10  per 
month.  ^  far  as  I  know,  these  private 
reports  are  as  honest  as  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  writing.  They  all  pretend  to  give 
“inside  dope,”  and  sometimes  do.  They 
do  not  munAle  their  words.  So  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  operated  with  a  sense 
of  ethics.  They  cut  into  the  newspaper 
from  the  side  lines.  Not  seriously,  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  perhaps  seriously 
in  point  of  influential  patronage.  Just 
another  news  leak,  wouldn’t  you  say? 

. . .  Roy  W.  Howard  and  Kent  Cooper, 
coincidentally,  have  gone  to  the  Orient 
to  study  political  conditions,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  news  coverage.  While  the  whole 
world  rather  dumbly  realizes  that  the 
medicine  of  war  is  being  mixed  across 
the  Pacific  these  two  live-wire  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  press,  act¬ 
ing  independently  of  course,  are  on  their 
way  to  prepare  for  possible  events  of 
gigantic  proportions.  Another  thing  to 
do,  for  those  who  stay  at  home,  is  write, 
write,  write  of  that  potential  horror.  If 
anyone  wants  to  prevent  another  reign 
of  barbarism,  and  all  the  want  and  woe 
that  would  follow  it,  now  is  a  good 
time  to  act.  Japan,  from  all  accounts, 
has  set  out  on  a  determined  course  of 
imperialism,  though  she  will  tell  the 
world  her  aggressions  in  China  only  fol¬ 
low  the  precepts  of  Monroe.  If  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  China  is  to  be  preserved. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  must  say  something  in  firm  tones 
to  the  dominant  militarists  of  Japan. 
That  something  might  interfere  with  the 
orderly  course  of  business  of  great 
American,  French  and  British  interests. 
It  provides  a  great  situation  for  jour¬ 
nalists  to  study.... A  kidding  American 
correspondent  in  (Jermany  wrote  a  card 


to  a  prominent  Jewish  merchant  of  his 
home  town,  incidentally  one  of  his 
friends,  as  follows :  “Dear  Moe : 
are  slaughtering  Jews,  robbing  tha^ 
beating  them  and  making  them  miser¬ 
able.  Wish  you  were  here.”. .  .News* 
paper  editor  of  my  acquaintance  has  t 
small  farm  near  New  York,  and  writes: 
“For  years  we  have  been  plantar 
mainly  flowers  and  melons,  but  this  year 
our  crop  is  potatoes,  cabbages  and  good, 
old  turnips,  as  against  the  possibility  o{ 
the  fifth  Winter  of  depression.  Lord  for* 
bid.” ...  If  I  were  running  a  newspapetJ 
of  general  circulation  I  should  have  a 
daily  column  about  household  pets,  espe¬ 
cially  dogs  and  cats.  Two  weeks  ago, 
to  accommodate  a  friend,  I  made  a  brief, 
rambling  radio  talk  on  humane  treat-  (I 
ment  of  animals,  at  the  mercy  of  human  ,L 
tiei^s,  and  received  a  flood  of  mail  il 
which  convinces  me  there  are  few  topics  " 
one  may  treat  with  comparable  reader 
response. .  .College  boy  asks:  “What 
course  of  background  study  do  you  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  aspiring  journalist?”  My 
reply,  often  repeated,  is :  Languages, 
especially  English;  history,  especially 
government ;  psychology,  especially  com¬ 
mercial;  economics,  more  economics, 
still  more  economics,  for  this  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  staggers  the  modern  world.... 
The  railroads  permitted  the  truck,  pas¬ 
senger  car,  bus  and  plane  to  creep  up 
and  confiscate  much  of  their  best-pay¬ 
ing  business.  Yet,  eve^one  knows  thu 
country  must  have  railroads  and  that 
they  must  pay  their  way,  or  be  taken 
over  as  government  liabilities.  Radio  is 
no  real  news  competitor,  cannot  be,  but 
it  can  snipe  dangerously  from  newspaper 
sidelines.  Evidently  publishers  do  not 
propose  to  permit  their  medium  to  be 
hamstrung. ...  I  know  a  publisher  who 
can  tell  you  to  the  penny  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  daily  receipts  go  for  tele¬ 
graph  news,  local  coverage,  syndicates, 
illustration,  composition,  presswork,  ink, 
newsprint,  stereotyping,  delivery,  office 
administration,  sale  of  local  and  national 
advertising,  including  commissions, 
promotion,  and  every  form  of  overh^ 

He  knows  what  is  paying,  what  is 
losing ;  what  is  strong,  what  weak. 

He  who  knows  costs  is  well  annei 
. . .  Book  authors  with  news  sense 
are  meeting  the  depression  right  hand¬ 
somely,  and  performing  some  rematk- 
able  stunts.  You  remember,  of  course; 
the  flood  of  books  that  poured  out  oa 
technocracy,  almost  overnight  With 
inflation  imminent,  publishers  realiad 
there  was  no  satisfactory  book  on  the 
topic,  from  the  lay  readers’  point  si 
view.  This  week  two  excellent  bocli 
were  dropped  on  my  desk,  “The  Pri<^ 
of  Inflation,”  by  Earl  Sparling,  of 
Scripps-Howard  organization,  pubi 
by  John  Day,  and  “Inflation—' 
Everybody  Wants  to  Know  Aboot  II 
by  Marc  A.  Rose,  editor  of  The  Bi 
ness  Week,  and  Donald  B.  Wood; 
economic  research  economist, 
by  McGraw-Hill.  Both  provide 
tional  reading  for  the  uninitiated, 
learn  why  we  were  knocked  off  of 
gold  standard  and  what  the  pe  " 
uncontrolled  inflation  may  be. 

Sparling  keenly  analyzes  inflation  as  M 
least  a  temporary  God-send  to  d* 
debtor  class,  but  tough  on  the  wortaB 
and  white-collar  folks.  “Wages,”  hi 
writes,  “do  not  and  have  never  risen  as 
fast  as  money  depreciates.  While  the 
workingman  would  be  standing  still,  d* 
rich  and  shrewd  would  be  tmddiiK  new 
fortunes,  because  »f  their  ability  to  bor¬ 
row.”  He  recognizes,  of  course,  that 
the  President  asks  for  “controlled* 
flation.  The  Rose- Wood  ward  book  n 
more  deliberate,  covers  some  of  the  saiM 
historical  ground  and  argues:  “We are 
not  choosing  between  gbod  and  em 
We  are  called  upon  to  decide  between 
two  evils.  Much  is  said  in  soloni 
warning  of  the  perils  cf  inflatioa 
tainly  they  exist.  But  anyone  who  b» 
contemplated  the  possibilities  of  a  ifSIr 
ine  deflation  will  hardly  hesitate  in  W 
choice. . .  We  should  stabilize  with  man 
aged  money.” 


BEER  ADVERTISING 

Beer  advertising  in  Michigan  U  l^j 
under  the  new  law,  Gerald 
deputy  attorney  general,  declared  Ap 
28  in  an  informal  ruling. 
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